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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Credit Societies 

under Ordinance No. 30, 1915. 


Registrar .W. G. Freeman, Director of Agriculture. 

Inspector .Jos. E. Seheult. 


Registered 

Trinidad 

Diego Martin ... 

Lothian r 
M aigretout ... 

Petit Morne... 

Union Hall ... ... 

Malgrotout East Indian 
Picton 

Petit Morne (Palmyra) .•« 
Tarouba (Ne Plus Ultra) 

Union -Mambol la 
Harmony Rail 
Williamsville East Indian 
Indian Walk 

Williamsville, West Indian 

Plein Palais 

Lengua 

Penal 

Brooninge ... 

Cedar Hill... 

Trois Amis... 

Monkey Town 

Tobago . 

Pembroke ... 

Scarborough 
Delaford 
Mason Hall... 

Moriah 
Charlotteulle 
Parlutuvior ... 


Societies. 

Date of Registration, 


... October 

12, 1916. 

... April 

4, 1919. 

... April 

30, 1919. 

... April 

30, 1919. 

... April 

30, 1919. 

... May 

26, 1919. 

... May 

30, 1919. 

... June 

13, 1919. 

... June 

13, 1919. 

... July 

10, 1919. 

... July 

10, 1919. 

... July 

10, 1919. 

... August 

19, 1919. 

... September 11, 1919. 

... November 

9, 1919. 

... No\ember 

9, 1919. 

... November 

21, 1919. 

... August 

11, 1920. 

... August 

11, 1920. 

... August 

11, 1920. 

... August 

16, 1920. 

... June 

18, 1917. 

... April 

11, 1918. 

... August 

26, 1918. 

... December 

16, 1918. 

... December 
... February 

16, 1918. 
4, 1919. 

... July 

10, 1920. 


Plant Protection Ordinance. 

Chief Inspector ( Acting)..W. E. Broadway. 


Inspectors . 

Assistant Inspectors 


/F. W. Uricii. 

J C. 13. Williams. 
IB. J. Link. 

\C. M. Roach. 

J. A. Binder. 

J. Blackman. 


F. D. Davies. 

H. Meaden. 

L. A. Bn unton. 

R. H. Leacock 
Alfred H. Pena (Tempy). 


Reference Library. 

This Library can be consulted at the Head Office of the Department, 
St. Clair Experiment Station. It contains standard works on General 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Botany, etc., and books and periodicals 
dealing with Cacao, Sugar, Coconuts, Rubber, Cotton, Corn, Fruit, 
Tobacco, and other crops. 
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Department of Agriculture. 

GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 

Tiie following are the arrangements for August, September and 
Oclobcr, 1920, with regard to Stud animals of the Government Faring 
in Trinidad and Tobago, 

Stallions. 

Where standing 
for Service. 

Go\t. Farm Trinidad 


Name. 


Class. 


Fee. 


>: 'N els we kp .. .Tli oron gl 1 -bred 
Slit IJorry.. Tin r’gh-brcd Hackney..Govt. Farm 
Hillington Spartan.. Cleveland Bay..Go\t. Farm 


M AHAT ...Tboiongh-bied 
Quickmatou. Tliorongh-bi ed 

Jack 

Monarch ...American Donkey 
President ... I)o. do. 
Barbados Joe 


..Roxburgh, Tobago ... 
,. Go\ t. Farm ,, 
Donkeys. 

...Gov t. Fa 1 m, T r i n i dad... 
...Go\t. Farm, Tobago... 
...Govt. Farm, Trnudad... 


ftlO.OO 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

7.20 


Groom’a 
Fee. 
60c. 
00c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 


ft 5.00 
5.00 
1.20 


60c. 

60c. 

60c. 


Bulls. 

A.—At Government Farms. 


TRINIDAD. 
_*_ 


Class. Fee. 

Purc-bred Zebu ... ft 1.20c. 

„ Jersey ... 2.40c. 

Half-bred Red Doll ... 1.20c. 

Cro^-s-bred Holstom-Zcbu 1.20c. 
Half-bred Shorthorn ... 1.20cJ 


TOBAGO. 


Class. 

1 Purc-bred Zebu 
1 Half-bred Guernsey 


Fee. 

.. .ft 1.00 
... 1.00 


B.— At Public Pastures or Estates. 


Place. 

Queen’s Park Savannah 
Mucurapo Pasture 
St. Clair Expt. Statiou 

St. Augustine Estate 

Itiver Estate 
San Fernando 
Arima 

Tobago, Friendship Est. 


Class. 

1 Hal 1-bred Shorthorn ; 2 Half-bred Holsteins. 
1 Half-bred Shot thorn ; 1 Half-bred Guernsey. 
1 Half-bred Shorthorn; 1 Thice-Qtr. bred Zebu. 


AVhite 


Half-Ined Shot thorn; 1 Ilalf-bied Guernsey; 
\ 1 Cross-bred Zebu-Guernsey. 

1 Half-bred Zebu ; 

1 Half-bred Jersey. 

1 Half-bred Jersey. 

1 Half-bred Holstein. 

Pigs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Yorkshire, Poland China, Berkshire, Taimvorfch ftl.00, and 
Attendant’s Fee 25 c. 


At Government Farm, Tobago. 


Berkshire 
Large Black 


...Fee 50c. 
... „ 50c. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth llocks, Rhode Island Reds, 

White Leghorns ... ... ... ftl.00 per doz. 

Great Kind Pigeons ... ... ... ... 60c. per pair. 

Government Farm, Tobago. 

Eggs of Plymouth Rocks, Black Alin ore as, Rhode Island Reds 48c. per doz. 
Also Cocks and Pullets of Pl\mouth R< cks and Rhode Island Beds. 

* Not for Service until January, VJli. 
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Department of Agriculture. 


NURSERY STOCK. 

Cacao, Limes and any other plants required in large quantise* 
should he ordered six months in advance. Address letters to. the 
Superintendent, St. Clair Experiment Station, or to the Officer id’ 
Charge Botanic Station, Tobago. 

Special quotations at St. Clair for Cacao, Coffee and Limes grown 
from selected seeds are as follows :— 


Plants purchased in lots of 1 to 1,000 plants^ 
3 cents per plant. 


Plants purchased in lots of several thousands 
2J cents per plant. 


[ Delivered at Nurseries 
unerated. 


Plants purchased in lots up to 100 at 4 cents | 
per plant. 

Plants purchased in lots up to 1,000 at j 
$3.50 per 100. 

Plants purchased in lots of several thousands | 
at $33.00 per 1,000. 

Tobago prices on application at the Botanic Station, Scarborough. 
Budded Avocados select varieties at 12 cents, Budded Oranges at 
24 cents and Grafted Mangos at 24 cents should also be booked at once. 
Budded Cacao 12 cents each or in lots of over 100 at 8 cents. 


Delivered at Bail way 
Station, Port * of- 
Spain or Queen’s 
Wharf, securely 
p a c k e d in open 
crates. 


Limes from beds 1 j cents per plant for lots over 100. 

A select stock is also kept of other fruit, ornamental and flowering 
trees, palms, etc , a list of which can be obtained on application. Large 
orders imet be booked six months previous to the date when the plants 
are required atf large supplies arc not kept on hand for casual demands. 


Board of Agriculture. 

SPRAYING- CACAO, &c. 

From September to November is the time for spraying cacao trees 
for the prevention of tlirips and black rot; and early in the dry season 
for the Algal disease, die back, and cacao beetles. 

The Board of Agriculture haR on hand a supply of bluestone, which 
is sold to planters at 32 cents per pound, also nicotine sulphate 
the best insecticide for thrips, which is sold at $14.50 per gallon. 

Men will be provided to superintend any spraying work which estates 
may wish to have done. 

Spraying Machines can also be hired in Trinidad or Tobago. Friend 
Pump, with two leads of hose and rods complete, $1.00 per week. 

Barrel Pump with one lead of hose and rods, 50c. per week. Carriage 
to and fio extra. 

Further information in regard to cost of spraying, etc., and applica¬ 
tions for bluestone and nicotine sulphate should be made to 

The Secretary, Board of Agriculture, Port-of-Spain. 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 

The Bulletin issued quarterly, price sixpence per number or two 
shillings per annum post free in the Colony. To other subscribers 
postage extra. 

Vol XVIIT. 1919. PL 1.— Wither Tip of Limes (Illustrated) ; Yam 
Experiments 1918-19; Cultivation of Cotton; Nitrogen Content Cacao 
Soils; Supposed Cure for Frogh uppers; Bedding Plants for Trinidad ; 
Fungous Diseases of Roses (Illustrated); Prize Competitions 1018-Hh 

Vol. XVI11. Vi. Cane Farmers and Co-operation ; Root Disease 
and Froghopper Blight; Control of Cacao Tlirips ; Riee Experiments, 
1915-18; etc., etc. 

Vol. XVIII. Pi. I .—The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago 
(Illustrated); Sugar-Cane Expelintents 1917-19; Yams 1918-19. 

Vol. XVTII. Pi. 4. Pool Disease of Cacao in Trim* 1 id (Illustrated); 
Varieties of Cane under Estate (’ul lvation m Trmidad 1919; Dunhilitv 
Tests with inferior Local Woods, Tobago Vegetable Puzo Competition* 
1919; Reorganisation of the Bouid and Departin' n 1 of Agi leulf m »•, 
Development of the Economic Resources of the Bmpm \e , 

Ouii Local Fools: Their Puodihtion and Csk, In \\. G. 1'n'i'inan, 
and R. O. Williams.— Price dd. 

The Dash ken : Fts Cses and Cult ui c --llluslrated ~ Pi ice dd. 

The Avocado in Trinidad and Torygo.— lllustiated. I Vico dd. 

Insects Aefkctjno- Vegetables in Tihnidad and Torygo, b> F. W. 
Brieli. Symptoms of posts, Treatment, pLcp.it al ion ol I used lcides, 
etc. Illustrated. Price dd. 

Life History and Control oe the Cacao Beetle, d eolomed plates. 
b\ P. L. Guppy.— IVice (id. 

Insect Notes rou 1910 11. Miscellaneous Nuto on Cacao IV* Is, 
by F. W. Fiicli. Price dd. 

Notes on some Inserts affecting tuk i'ocomt Palm, yneeolouied 
plate by F. W. Piich and P. L. Gupp\. Pina* dd. 

The Cotton Stumor Bug (Illustrated). by P. L. Gupp> and Thomas 
Thornton.— Pi ice dd. 

Rearini. of the Vermilion Fuogiioppkk Fan* Parasite, by F\ W. 
Urieli. - Price Id. 

The Sugyk ('ane Fkoghoppkr, six plates (d coloured), by F. W. 

I Inch. Pi ice 9d. 

The Sueinym Witch-Broom Disease of Cacao, h\ ,1. B. Borer.- - 
Price dd. 

The Froghoppkr Hog Parasite: and its Colonization in Cane 
Fields, In F. \V. Urieli.- Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad and methods of destroying it, 2 plates, 
by F. W. Urieli.—Price dd. 

Control of C acao Thrips. (Illustrated) by F. \Y. Uin-h. Price dd. 

Annu \l Reports, Department of Agriculture:, 1910, 1917 tV 1918.— 
Price Is. 9d. each. 


All jmblications can be obtained from the Head OPice of the Depart¬ 
ment, *St. (’lair Kxpern .cnt Station, post free within the Colony. The 
Bulletin is also on sale at Messrs. Muir, Marshall, and Davidson & Todd, 
Port-of-Spain. 
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S UGAR . 

THE TRINIDAD CANE FARMING INDUSTRY. 

Its past and suggestions for its future. 

By W. G. Freeman, 

Director of Agriculture. 

(A Lecture delivered to the Savana Grande District Agricultural Society). 

I have chosen ns our subject for discussion to-day O' “The Cane 
Fanning Industry : its past and suggestions for its future.” It is an 
industry of the greatest importance to the prosperity of the colony and 
the present, when high juices are being obtained by both factor) -owner 
and farmer, but when the future is far from clear, seems to be an 
opportune moment to make a survey of the situation in the hope of 
leading to permanent improvements. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

The Trinidad cane farming system was initiated by Sir Ncvile 
Lubbock at the Usine Ste. Madeleine in 1882. In a letter of August 2.5, 
1910 published in the Proc. Ay. Sor. T. d T . X . 1910 p. 1150 he says. 
“ In 1884 which was the first crop derived from the thirteen farmers 
whom I had induced to commence, the total was 2,242 tons.” From 
this small beginning in Napariina the industry has progressed to such 
an extent that during the last four years (1916-19) the number of 
cane farmers in Trinidad has ranged from 21,402 to 22,226, with an 
average of 21,131. 

In 1884 caiu farmers produced an insign i fie ant portion of the total 
crop : by 1899 they produced about one-fifth : by 1909 one-quarter: and 
during each of the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 a half, and in two of these 
three years slightly more than ono-half, of the colony’s canes, i.e. the 
factories arc supplied to-day by c ie farmers with approximately half 
the canes they grind. 

Comparing 1919 with 1899 the estates cane production has decreased 
by about 90,000 tons and the farmers’ has increased by about 160,000 
tons. 

The tendency is thus undoubtedly for the factories to be increasingly 
dependent on the farmers for their cane supplies, a tendency which is 
likely to be still more marked with shortage of labour unless this can 
be compensated by increased mechanical tillage or in other ways. 


(1) June 24, 1920. 
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THE OITORTUNITY FOR (JANE SUGAR. 

In the past the West Indian sugar industry has gone through hard 
times, due Largely to the competition of bounty fed beet sugar. These 
times are past; we hope never to recur. In the future cane and beet 
will compete on at least equal terms and cane will then be able to hold 
its own. Tins does not however moan that in Trinidad wc can afford to 
stand still. The market price of sugar--when the world’s conditions 
become more normal—will doubtless be fixed by the cost of production 
in the most efficient cane producing countries, c.y., Cuba and Java. 

In a paper read before the Agricultural Society in 1915 and published 
in its Braced in (jn XV. 102-9 and in the Bulletin , Department of 
Agriculture. XIV. 100-7, I showed by a coloured diagram the woild’s 
production of cane and beet sugar, winch was in tons:— , 



Cane. 

Beet. 

I860 

1,250,000 

250,000 

1900 

5,800,000 

6,000,000 

1910 

9,000.000 

6,H00,0U0 


Also by another diagram the chief s mrccs of supply of sugar 
consumed in the United Kingdom. It is of great interest to compare 
the latter for 1913, the year be tore the war, W'llh 19 It*. 

SUGAR USED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

Cane. 


British. 

British West Indies and Bnti&li Guiana 
Rest of British Empue 

Toua an ;. 

... oo,Oijo 
... 10,000 

Tom J91S. 
120,000 
100,000 

Foreign. 

Java 

Bern and Binzil 

Other Countiies 

... 220,000 

... 00,000 

... 70,000 

185,000 

50,000 

840,000 

Total Cane Sugar 

... 020,000 

1,295,000 

Beet. 

Germany... 

Austria-Hungary 

Holland ... 

Belgium ... 

Other Countiies 

... 840,000 
... 040,000 
... 180,000 
... 50,000 

... 200,000 

14,000 

Total Beet Sugar 

...1,510,000 

14,000 

Grand Total Cane and Beet 

.. 1,830,000 

1,309,000 


Beet sugar it will be seen has practically disappeared, leaving a gap 
of 1,500,000 tous wlgcli has been partially filled by larger imports of cane 
sugar, leaving however a shortage of 500,000 tons. This extra cane 
sugar it should he borne in mind came chiefly from foreign sourcGS, 
notably Cuba, which scut to the United Kingdom 824,000 tons of sugar 
in 1918, roughly fifty times the Tiinidad total annual export. 
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MUTUAL INTEREST, FACTORY A NO FARMER. 

Our cane farmers now produce halt the crop ; it is evident therefore 
that the success of the colony’s sugar iudustry depends on the efficiency 
of both the factory and the farmer. To secure the greatest efficiency 
both should be mutually interested in the results of their work, sharing 
fortune good or bad. It will be of use to describe bricily some methods 
.already in use to attain this object in cane growing countries. 

GUNTITORPE’S FACTORY, ANTIGUA. 

The factory was erected fifteen years ago, by a group of London 
capitalists (with a contribution of .£15,000 from the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment). Certain estates agreed to sell tlieir canes from a stated acreage 
to the factory for a period of fifteen years, receiving the price of 
4.1 lb. of sugar for every 100 lb. of cane and half the profits made by the 
factory. (Ofch< r details aie given in an article by me on “ Agricultural 
Co-operation m the "West Indies.” Bulletin , Department of Agriculture, 
Trinidad, XVIL 1018. 118-30). The prices recoi\ed liy the cultivators 
between 1005-1010 on this basis have ranged from 7s. 5d. to .£2 Is. 8d. 
per ton. 

SHARE SYSTEM OF FTJI AND HAWAII. 

An interesting account of this system was contributed to the W. I. 
Agricultural Conference held ill Trinidad in 1005. bv Sir Henry Jackson 
then Governor of the colony. ( Wesl Indian Bulletin, VI. 18-21 and 
VII. 311-310). 

The laud is divided into blocks, 00 acres is a convenient area, it is 
prepared p.r., ploughed, Ac.), planted by the estate and then handed 
over to a group of men known as a “ cane company ” consisting of 
free or indentured labourers or both, who work it under estate supervision. 
Up to the crop they get an advance of Is. a day. The estate pays for 
the cane cutting and takes the crop at a price agreed on at the beginning 
of the season. 

An actual Fiji account given by Sir II. Jackson was as follows : — 
The block yielded 1,813 tons, which at 4s. a ton gave 

the cane company a return of ... ... .£368 12 0 

Deduct—Advances for days worked ... ... 141 19 11 

Cost stripping and loading by estate ... ... 8 18 11 

Hired labour for cutting (advanced to cane company)... 06 0 0 

.£210 18 30 

Balance due to canc company ... ... i;151 13 2 

The bonus or deferred payment to cane company who had w< rked a 
total of 2,595 days was equivalent to Is ‘2d a day each, m ikmg with 
original Is a total of 2s. 2d. per man per day. According to the yield 
of canes the receipts for a block ranged from *2s Od to 3s Od per 
day per member of the cane company for 216 working days a year. 
The balance of their time could bo spent earning in other ways, c.g., 
in the mills in crop time, growing other crops on other lands, Ac. The 
total cost of these canes to the est ite is given as 7s Od per ton. I give 
these figures which are for Fiji previous to 1905 merely to illustrate how 
the method works. This share system is reported to have been very 
successful in Hawaii and Fiji and to be worked on a large scale, with . 
^rcat profit both to the cane grower and the estate. 
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An advantage of the block system is that it allows of much better 
organisation for cutting and transporting the canes than is possible with 
our small scattered areas, as portable tram lines are laid down to connect* 
the blocks with the factory. 

PAYMENT ON PRICE OF SUGAR. 

Another method of payments practised in the West Indies, Mauritius,, 
etc., is the market price during that crop, of so many pounds of sugar per 
100 lb. of cane. According to the richness of the canes this varies from 
4£ to 7 lb. of sugar per 100 lb. 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE SLIDING SCALE. 

A modification of this, which formed the basis of the scale recom¬ 
mended by the Board of Agriculture after careful and prolonged 
consideration in 1916 was on equal division of the proceeds between 
buyer and seller based on the F.O.I3. price of grey crystals in Port-of- 
Spain. The scale allowed for the varying capacities of different factories, 
and would of course require to be drawn up each year. A first payment 
could be made on delivery of the canes, and the balance after the crop 
liad been sold and the average F.O.B. price ascertained and also the 
number of tons of cane taken to make a ton of sugar. It was also- 
recommended that there should bo a minimum price to safeguard the 
farmer and a maximum price in the interest of the estate, so that in 
the event of a bad year the estate could afford to pay the minimum price 
from extra profits made in the good years. There may be no necessity for 
minimum or maximum prices now. For a full report see Bull. Dept . 
Aqr. XY. 1916. 73-85. The scale was not adopted, but the estates as 
you know made a first payment, and a deferred payment or “ bonus" at 
the end of the crop. 


POSITION THIS YEAR. 

This year the position has become more complicated. A fall in the 
price of sugar was generally expected, but on the contrary it has risen 
enormously. Some of the largest estates sold their whole crop in 
advance for a price which has turned out to be very much lower than 
what other estates, which did not sell in advance, are now getting. 
Some estates can this year afford to pay very much higher prices for 
canes than others. This however is probably only a temporary phase 
and we may oxpect a return to more uniform prices, whether high or low*. 

The Department of Agriculture grows some 1,200 to 1,500 tons of cane 
a year in its experiment and other plots, and having them to dispose of is 
in the position of a cane fanner. For the last three years we have sold 
after advertising for tenders, on the basis of a division of proceeds. Last 
year we got altogether $6.42 per ton. This year, selling to an estate which 
is securing the benefit of the high price of sugar, we are getting $12 as a. 
first payment, and a further sum of oqe-half the profits, estimated at the 
time the contract was made at $2.96 per ton, but which will be more by 
the end of the year owing to the subsequent rise in the price of sugar* 
This is a type of contract which is eminently fair, and having shared 
in the years of prosperity we shall bo quite content to share in tha 
years of adversity. 
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A notable advance since 1916 has been the sliding scale introduced by 
the Ste. Madeleine Company and more general action on similar lines 
would go far to remove the danger of possible friction later when affairs 
are not so prosperous for all concerned as they are now. 

SECURITY OF TENURE. 

Cane fanners are either proprietors or tenants, the latter mainly, I 
think, annual tenants, usually undisturbed but with no actual guarantee 
of continued possession. The former are safe, but the tenants are not 
in a good agricultural position. Farmers are advised, and good would 
result if they followed the ad\ico, to practise rotation of crops, e.g . 
ground provisions, beans and peas, young canes, plants, 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd ratoons as shown on the demonstration plots of the Ste. Madeleine 
Company, at Union Hall, Cedar Hill and Petit Morne estates. For this 
more than an annual tenancy is desirable. I suggest for consideration 
the encouragement of men who can take up 10, 20, 50 or even 100 acres, 
•on leases of say at least 10 years with option of renewal at an agreed 
figure. With larger holdings and greater security of tenure it would be 
possible to effect many improvements which are now impossible. 

The farmer given such a lease should on his part agree to cultivate a 
definite area of the land in canes, and to sell them to the estate from 
which he holds the land on a sliding scale, based on division of proceeds 
or other agreed system. He should be encouraged to feel that he is a 
partner in the estate, and directly interested in the results it obtains. 
If lie grows more and better canes both he and the estate will make 
more profit. 

Possibly the estates could lay out these holdings m definite blocks, 
so that it would be possible to improve methods of transport, and save 
much of the present appalling waste of time and labour of some districts, 
also to get these blocks reaped on a pre-arranged plan and so better 
regulate the delivery of canes to the factory, another constantly recur- 
ringsource of trouble and loss. With division of proceeds it will be to the 
farmers’ interest to prevent any cause of loss to the estate, because part 
of the loss also falls on him. 

IMPROVEMENT IN QUALITY OF FARMERS’ CANES. 

With the small areas cultivated by our farmers improvement in 
quality is a very difficult matter, as it is impracticable to buy on sugar 
content, as is done in some countries. The factory can, as at present 
refuse certain notoriously poor canes. It might also be practicable to fix 
the ordinary price based on division of proceeds, on the average farmers 
canes, and to give a bonus per ton on superior canes when grown on a 
sufficiently large scale to make such a course possible. The trouble 
that payment for quality is impracticable because the individual farmers' 
canes are so small in amount can, I suggest, best be remedied by the 
means already indicated for the improvement of transport and better 
•organisation for delivery, namely the encouragement of cane farming 
on a large scale. There must be an incentive to the farmer to produce 
better canes, or why should he trouble to do so ? 

IMPROVEMENT IN FARMERS’ YIELD. 

So far my suggestions as to improvements have been mainly addressed 
to the estates. In the matter of quantity of canes, yield per acre, the 
burden lies on the farmer. 
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The average cane farmer’s yield per acre is notoriously low. There 
are exceptions, but the majority of farmers could I believe certainly get 
half as much again. Instead of being content with 10 or 12 tons of cane 
to the acre, they should get 15 or 20. This can be done by better culti¬ 
vation. 

To help the farmer the Board of Agriculture in 1918 revived Cane 
Farmers’ Competitions, offering prizes in the Napariinas to the best 
cultivators. All those who entered received instruction from Mr. Roach, 
tho Board’s Agricultural Adviser in charge of the competition. The 
following year similar competitions vrere held in the Couva-Chaguanas 
and Tacarigua-Caroni dirtricts. Proposals have just been approved by 
the Board to continue these competitions. 

The Ste. Madeleine Company has taken similar steps, giving prizes 
and has also appointed a scientific officer, Mr. G. A. .Tones, as superin¬ 
tendent of cane farmers, to give them practical advice and assistance. 

That improvement can be made is indicated by the report on the 
Board’s competition by the judges, ono of whom was an unofficial 
sugar planter. 

“As compared with tho neighbouring farms of non-competitors, the 
farms of the competitors everywhere evinced decided superiority, and 
as evidence of tho benefit of good cultivation, must tend to general 
improvement in the methods of the surrounding districts.” 

As other illustrations of good work by farmer? I may mention that 
yesterday I had the pleasure of presenting on behalf of the Ste. 
Madeleine Company a prize of $50 to Messrs. Becldes of Union Hall, 
two brothers who were bracketed first in the company’s competition. 
Their average yield, plants, 1st and 2nd ratoons was about 25 tons 
per acre. 

Another farmer in another section of the competition got 26 tons. 
That lands will continue to give good results was also shown by Mr. 
W. Ford obtaining a 4th prize in the competition on a piece of land 
which he has cultivated continuously since 1879, i.e. for 41 years, 
Mr, Mark Moody Stuart showed his appreciation by giving Ford an 
extra special prize of $40. 

Better tillage and a rotation of crops, as recommended to the 
Ste. Madeleine farmers by Mr. Jones, with the great advantage of keeping 
part of your land in foodstuffs, are the most urgent necessities. As 
regards tillage you will be wise to follow the example of the estates 
about you and whenever possible make use of animal drawn ploughs, 
hoes and other implements. They are amongst the earliest agricultural 
implements of the world and yet here in Trinidad we rely on the fork 
and the hoe. There will be tho question of capital outlay. It may be 
practicable for the estate to assist you, on some modification of the 
share system of Hawaii and Fiji to suit local conditions. Or some one 
having animals might be able to undertake the ploughing of land at so- 
much an acre, using tho animals for other work at other times of the 
year. Lastly you can make use of your Agricultural Credit Societies, 
which are already doing such good work amongst you, for the 
purchase and use either co-operatively or individually of the necessary 
equipment. 
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I recommend these matters to your careful consideration, as it is just 
as necessary for the farmer as for the large estate to make economies in 
labour to secure greater efficiency at a reduced cost. A friendly critic 
writing in the Louisiana Planter for November 22nd, 1919 (which well- 
known paper has recently I may mention recommended our cane prize 
competitions as worthy of adoption by the Louisiana sugar planter) 
says: “ When we reflect that as a rule two men and two mules can 
successfully cultivate 20 acres of sugar cane, which would make an 
average of 10 acres to the single man, and counting on a cane yield in 
the tropics, as we should, of at least 17 tons per acre, we should have 
170 tons of cane per man from these various farmers instead of 13 tons.” 
The average in 1919 in Trinidad on which the paper is commenting was 
actually 12.87 tons per farmer. After referring to the value of labour 
saving devices, i.e. ploughs and other agricultural implements the 
Louisiana Planter concludes “ these data would seemingly carry 
conviction to the minds of those familiar with the sugar industry that 
Trinidad has now before it immense resources that they have not yet 
availed of with the labour that they have.” 

CONCLUSION. 

I began by showing how important was the cane farming industry* 
what great results had been achieved from the small beginning in 1884. 
I conclude by stating that it is capable of far greater development. It 
is at present in the main an unorganised industry. The world is calling 
for sugar. We are calling for labour. Hy improved organization and 
better and more efficient methods we can make far better use of 
the labour we have, and produce more sugar. These are the objects I 
had in mind, which prompted me to venture to lay some suggestions 
before you this afternoon. 1 hope you may find them worthy of 
consideration and also that some of them can be put into practice with 
mutual advantage and profit to both the cane farmer and the factory. 
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SUGAR CANE BLIGHT IN TRINIDAD: 

A Summary of Conclusions.* 

By W. Nowell, D.I.C., and C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.8. 

I. THE FROGHOPPER. 

1. An infestation of froghoppers can produce a definite form of 
Blight without necessary co-operation of other insect or fungus 
agencies. 

2. The characters of the condition so produced consist of: — 

(a.) Leaf injury, beginning with the formation of elongated spots 
and patches, pale at first, then red brown, and finally dry and 
silvery brown; which injury in well-developed infestations 
results in the premature withering of most or all of the leaves. 

(b.) The more or less complete arrest of growl h, in which the 
well-developed canes in a stool suffer little, the youngest 
shoots die outright, and the shoots of intermediate age are 
affected in inverse proportion to their size. (It follows from 
this that the better the canes are developed the greater is their 
resisting power). 

8. This condition differs, in plainly recognisable characters, from 
that produced by any form of root disease known to the writers. 

4. —(a.) In some cases the appearances produced agree very closely 
with those described for the Screh disease of Java, but the subsequent 
history of the stools shows that the resemblance is one of appearance 
only, the continued degeneration in successive years characteristic of 
Sereh being entirely absent. 

\b.) Nothing has been seen to suggest that the Mottling or Mosaic 
disease, now giving trouble in Porto Rico and Louisiana, is involved in 
the production of blight. 

5. The general condition described seems to be mainly the result of 
injury to the leaves, as appears both from the observation of attacks 
and from consideration of the symptoms of the affected stools. This 
conclusion is supported by the following evidence :— 

(a.) The condition reaches its most acute phase shortly after the 
chief flights of adult froghoppers. 

(6.) Where there is no complication with root disease or hindrance 
by drought, the stools, even in the case of low ratoons in 
which all or nearly all the shoots are killed to the ground, 
resume vigorous growth when the brood of froghoppers has 
passed. 

(c.) The root system and underground stem system in these 
uncomplicated cases do not appear on examination to be 
seriously affected. 

6. In the present year (1919), which is one in which the froghopper 
is near its minimum, the third brood infestations can be classified as 
follows:— 

(a.) A belt of infestation in the Naparimas which coincides closely 
with the occurrence, in bands and patches, of a particular type 
of red clay soil. 


Prepared as a preliminary report on investigations in 1919. 
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(jb.) An area of several acres in the Northern sugar district in which 
the soil, a fine silt, is closely compacted and probably sour. 

(c.) Scattered small patches, mostly with no immediately recogni¬ 
sable defect in conditions, but strictly local, frequently 
distinctly related to the contour of the ground, and surrounded 
by large areas of healthy cultivation. 

7. These infestations arc of a typo approaching iu local numbers 
-and severity the more widespread infestations of maximum froghopper 

years. 

8. Froghoppcrs are very lightly distributed through the unaffected 
fields, therefore the damage does not arise from the locally accentuated 
action of insects generally distributed, but from the development of the 
insects in large numbers whore the local conditions of a field or patch 
especially favour it. 

9. In some cases the patches of infestation and damage are sharply 
defined from the rest of the crop in the* same field. 

10. From consideration of the effects of difference of rainfall in 
certain periods and certain districts and from local observations of 
soil and seepage effects, it appears most probable that the conditions 
governing the development of froghopper infestation arise in some way 
not uhderstoud from a soil and moisture relation, 

» 

11. A merely backward or stunted condition of the crop is not in 
itself sufficient to induce a froghopper infestation. There arc very 
many such fields this year which are quite free from blight. 

II. ROOT DISEASE. 

12. The fungi capable of causing root disease of sugar-cane at 
present known in Trinidad belong to the genera Maraamius and 
Odontia. 

18. They occur to some extent in all cane fields, but vary very 
greatly in quantity and development in different fields and at different 
seasons. 

14. Under conditions favourable to the cane they can be present in 
notable quantity without any visible ill effects, existing on dead or 
dying material only. 

15. Root disease is brought about when for any reason these fungi 
are enabled to attack parts of the living plant. 

16. Any factor adversely affecting the vigour of the canc may 
decrease its resistance sufficiently to allow of the development of 
root disease. 

17. The common type of root disease consists of the invasion and 
destruction of the roots. Its effects are difficult to distinguish from 
the direct effects of defective aeration or poverty of soil. 

18. There is a much rarer and much more severe type, due as it 
appears to certain species of Maraamiu «, in which the base of the 
atem is killed for several joints, the death of the whole cane following 

# in coisepience. \ 
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19. There is a field of first ratoons at present under observation 
attacked b t y this severer form of the disoase when the canes were 
already well-grown and large, which seems likely to be practically 
destroyed. In this case there was distinct injury to the leaves by 
froghoppefs in August and again in October. The field would be known 
locally as blighted, but the real cause of the injury, as shown by its 
nature, is the root fungus infestation* 

20. It now appears that the prevalence of root disease over wide 
areas in Trinidad late in the season, reported on laBt year by one of us 
(W.N.), is largely due to tho weakening of resistance by previous 
attacks of froghopper. 

21. The effect of root disease accompanying or following froghopper 
injury is to increase its effects and to prevent recovery, making the 
blighted condition permanent. 

III. CONTROL. 

22. No direct method for control of the froghopper is at present in 
sight. Natural enemies, especially the fungus diseases of the adults, 
exercise a considerable measure of control under favourable conditions. 

23. Root disease can be controlled by reducing the ratooning period, 
by improving preparation, cultivation and drainage, by the use of 
organic manures and of lime, and by rotation of crops. 

24. The general evidence goes to show that it is in the fields which 
have had loast attention in these matters and in fields naturally poor 
that the froghopper finds the most suitable conditions for rapi 
multiplication. 

25. The admitted exceptions occurring in froghopper years, in which 
some good fields may be attacked, rnay very well be due to migrations 
of the pest from fields in worse condition. 

26. The practice of throwing out fields to grass, especially when 
the old stools are left to sprout, is definitely bad with reference to both 
froghopper and root disease, (as well as all other insect and fungus 
diseases of cane). 

27. It should be an invariable rule to plough out as soon as possiblo 
stools not intended to be cultivated as ratoons. It is highly desirable 
that in addition to this a cultivated crop not belonging to the grass 
family should be grown. 

28. It is our conclusion that well-considered application of the 
measures referred to in paragraph 23 will give the best protection 
available against the development of froghopper infestations, will greatly 
reduce the direct effects of such an infestation when it occurs, and will 
remove the serious contribution now made by root disease to the final 
condition of blighted fields. 

January, 1920. 
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REPORT ON A VISIT TO TRINIDAD IN CONNEXION 
WITH FROGHOPPER BLIGHT OP SUGAR-CANE. 

By W. Nowell, D.I.C., 

Mycologist, Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies. 
Imperial Commissioner, 

In pursuance of the arrangement made at the conclusion of my 
previous visit I left Barbados for Trinidad on the S.S. “ Arzila”, depart¬ 
ing from Bridgetown on Friday, September 19, and arriving in 
Port-of-Spain on September 20. On the same day I got into touch 
with the Acting Director of Agriculture and on the 27th I had an 
interview with His Excellency the Acting Governor. I attended and 
reported at meetings of the Board of Agriculture on October 16 and 
November 20. On November 20 and 22 I had interviews with His 
Excellency Sir John Ghancollor who had then recently resumed the 
Governorship of the Colony. I left for Barbados by the “Chaudiere” 
on November 22, arriving in Bridgetown on Monday November 24. 

2. The purpose of this visit, as suggested at the meeting of the 
Froghopper Committee of the Board of Agriculture held January 16, 
1919, was to afford an opportunity of seeing froghopper infestations in 
an active phase. This object was satisfactorily effected although the 
number and area of the third brood infestations, current during my 
visit, were relatively small this year. 

3. I regret that the investigation was considerably interfered with by 
an attack of dysentery which began to develop within a few days of 
my arrival in the Colony. Later I spent some ten days in hospital in 
San Fernando, and my capacity for work was reduced for a much 
longer period. 

4. Following the lines of my previous visit, the enquiry was pursued 
in close co-operation with Mr. C. B. Williams, Entomologist in charge 
of Froghopper Investigations, whose accumulation of observations 
and ideas regarding froghopper blight formed the basis of our joint 
investigations. Our combined conclusions have been already put forward 
in the form of a summary, and the present report is an expansion of this 
from my own point of view. 

6. It may be said at the outset that the observations made this year 
do not at any point conflict with the opinions expressed in my previous 
report/ 1 ) which dealt with conditions after the cessation of froghopper 
activity. What follows is intended to be taken as an earlier chapter in 
the same story, subject to the differences arising from the restricted 
area of infestation this season. 

6. It became evident from the study of infested fields that the 
immediate effect of froghopper attack is the direct production, with a. 
greater or less degree of development, of a definite and recognisable 
type of injury to the growing plants. This condition, of which so far as 
I can learn no exact and detailed description has been published, may 
appropriately be referred to as froghopper blight , to distinguish it from 
sugar-cane blight in general, which may be due to any cause or 
combination of causes* 

(1) ‘‘Report on an Investigation of Froghopper Pest and Diseases of Sugar Cane 
in Trinidad. — Bull. Dept. Ayr. XVIII. 1919, 57-99. 
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7. The first recognisable symptom is the presence on the leaves of 
-elongated spots and patches, often running out into streaks; pale at first, 
then red, and finally dry and brown. These spots follow the appearance 
of the adult froghoppers and have been shown by Mr. Williams to appear 
on leaves of healthy canes when froghoppers are caged upon them. 
They are undoubtedly due to the feeding of the adults on the leaves and 
their size suggests a locally toxic effect following the puncture, such as 
is known to occur with various species of bugs, feeding on plant or 
animal hosts. The spots do not begin to show plainly until more than a 
week has passed from the first feeding of the froghoppers. The appear¬ 
ance of the spots in quantity is followed by the general withering of the 
leaves, the oldest first, until in severe infestations only the young leaves 
In the centre of the shoot remain green and the infested area takes on a 
.general scorched appearance. Accounts agree that this condition may 
.be reached within two weeks of the first notable indications of its onset. 

8. Associated with the injury to the leaves and apparently consequent 

upon it there is an equally definite condition produced in the stool as a 
whole. When stripped of the clinging dry leaves the individual shoots 
-show, in different degrees according to their age. the effects of arrested 
'development and of the degeneration which ensues. In all respects 
these effects are greater in severity in proportion to the youth of the 
shoots. In a given case of first ratoons, for example, the gradations 
were as follows : * 

(a.) Well-developed stems (4-5 ft.) with arrested growth but no 
degeneration. Green leaves reduced to a partly extended fan 
at the extreme top, and these heavily spotted with red. 

(b.) Stems still of good length (3-4 ft.) but more slender and 
unripened. Green leaves reduced to a few at the tip. 

(< c.) Very pale stems, less than half an inch in diameter and about 
two feet long, with only the central unexpanded leaves green. 
Upper joints very tender, snapping readily just above the nodes. 

(d.) Similar stems 15-18 inches long, tapering very quickly at the 
top; leaves all withered ; tip of stem reddened and watery, 
obviously degenerating. 

(<?.) Similar stems about 9 inches long, upper joints watery and 
collapsed, rotting; basal joints still sound. 

(/.) Shoot bases from half an inch to 3 incheB, quite dead. 

9. The condition as described represents effects of about medium 
-severity in respect of the attack and its duration. In the worst examples 
the whole stool may be killed to the ground, or in a few cases killed 
-outright. From the account just given it will be seen that this result 
•can readily occur where no developed canes are present, a liability which 
affords one reason why ill-grown ratoons are so subject to severe damage. 
Where on the other hand the earlier shoots have formed canes with a 
fair degree of ripeness, these usually, in such cases as have come under 
my observation, survive even the worst infestations, and where the canes 
in general are well developed, as is commonly the case with plant canes 
And may be the case under favourable conditions with ratoons, the 
damage consequent on a froghopper infestation will commonly be 
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restricted to a temporary arrest of development due to the blighting of 
the leaves, togethor with the death of the young leafy shoots at the base 
of the stools. 

10. It will be seen that the actual nature of froghopper blight is the* 
same in all these cases. With a field in a given condition the effects of 
a heavier or lighter infestation result in the scaling upwards or down¬ 
wards, among the shoots of differing ages, of the degrees of damage 
described above, while from an infestation of given severity the amount 
of damage is governed by the condition of the stool attacked in respect * 
of the degree of development of its canes. 

11. The associated condition of the underground stems and roots 
does not, as I have seen it, suggest that it has any important causative 
relation to the symptoms above ground. A large proportion of dead 
roots may be found in the affected stools, but this appears to be equally 
the case with many uninfcsted ratoon fields in poor or compacted soils*, 
and several badly blighted stools examined had quite as much or more 
development of fibrous roots than is seen to suffice for the maintenance 
of stools which are, and remain, healthy and vigorous. Moreover the 
younger canes, in the stools dissected, have had the better roots, while* 
showing the worst effects of the trouble. 

12. The foregoing observations are supported by the behaviour of the* 
affected stools. When favourable conditions have prevailed after the 
passing of the infesting brood an exceedingly vigorous new growth 
has been seen to appear over areas where no green leaves were left and 
where most of the short bunches were killed to the ground. Even* 
during the course of an infestation, where soil conditions are good, the 
retained vigour of tho underground system finds expression in the 
forcing of giowth from several or many of the eyos of the 
developed canes. 

18. The experimental production of froghopper blight has been 
limited to the leaf effects observed on plant canes caged with adult- 
froghoppers. Pending the results of further experiments, conclusions as 
to the manner of production of the condition under discussion have to be 
drawn ftom observation of the course of attacks and from consideration* 
of the symptoms of affected stojls. By these respective lines of investi¬ 
gation Mr. Williams and I independently reached the conclusion that 
the condition could be largely and perhaps completely attributed to the 
effects of the injuries caused by the feeding of the adult froghoppers on 
the leaves. How far the feeding of the nymphs on the roots may 
function as a contributory cause there is at present no evidence to show. 

14 The experimental evidence illustrates the possibility of the 
causation of failure in the leaves by adult froghoppers; it has been, 
fuuther shown that the condition of the individual stalks is closely 
associated with leaf failure. The production of the unhardened spindly 
canes can be directly attributed to the failure of the food supply 
from the leaves, while inability of the soft and ill-developed younger* 
canes to maintain themselves during a period of arrested food supply 
may be readily conceived to be responsible for the degeneration of their* 
upper nodes and eventual dying-back. * 
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15. Describing the process in another way: the youngest shoots, 
•which have no developed stem, fail when their current leaves are 
destroyed; each older shoot is able to go on forming new leaves, as the 
older ones are destroyed, to an extent proportional to the development of 
its stern. In a continued infestation each shoot in turn fails to maintain 
an adequate amount of loaf surface, and in canes below a certain 
standard of ripeness the terminal bud succumbs and the stem begins to 
die back from the top. 

INFLUENCE OF BOOT FUNGI ON BLIGHTED CANES. 

16. The development of the general condition above described is 
commonly closely accompanied by a notable increase of the develop¬ 
ment of root fungus, especially of the Odontia type. The increase in 
the quantity of dead material available for its support may be regarded 
as largely responsible for the conspicuous extent to which the 
fungus frequently occurs. The maimer of its appearance and its 
relation to the blighted stools strongly suggest that its increase in these 
circumstances is consequent upon the existence of froghopper blight. 

17. The extent to which froghopper injury is increased by the 
presence in quantity of root fungus is difficult to estimate, and is no 
doubt highly variable according to circumstances. Knowledge of the 
ability of root fungus to attack weakened canes would lead one to 
expect a very considerable effect, and this the observations made 
during both my visits have strongly confirmed. It is true that cases 
have been seen this year where under the stimulus of favourable 
weather badly blighted canes have resumed vigorous growth in spite of 
root fungus, but in other cases, and especially after the w dor attacks of 
last year, areas were seen in which the > blight initiated by froghopper 
had assumed a permanence which could only be attributed to the pre¬ 
vailing infestation of the fields with loot disease. 

18. In accordance with ilie often-stated nature of root discaso its 
effectiveness in this direction is governed, not only by the condition of 
the cane as affected by the insect, but by the condition of the field as to 
tilth and fertility and by the nature of the prevailing weather. 

CONTRIBUTORY EFFECTS OF MOTH-BORERS. 

19. The present season is lnatked by a very notable increase over 
last year of damage by the small moth-borer Diatraia . Rather heavy 
infestations were seen combined with froghopper damage. It was 
evident that m such eases the effects of froghopper would be seriously 
exaggerated if the borer damage were left out of account. The same 
•consideration was seen to apply, in other instances, to damage occasioned 
by the large moth-borer, Cantina . 

COMPARISON OF FROGHOPPER BLIGHT WITH OTHER 
DISEASES. 

20. Sereh Disease. The writer was very much struck in some 
instances by the close correspondence between the effects of froghopper 
and the descriptions and photographs published of the Sereh diseaso of 
Java. It may be recalled that Dr. Gough noticed this in certain 
particular cases and submitted specimens to Professor Went of Java, 
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receiving the reply that while the agreement in appearance was very 
close the absence of discoloured vascular bundles at the nodes prevented 
a decision that the disease was actually Sereh. In specimens collected 
by Mr. Williams and myself not only was the correspondence with 
the appearance of Sereh complete but the character mentioned by 
Professor Went as essential was also present. There is no difficulty in 
deciding, however, that the resemblance is one of symptoms only, since 
of the character from which Sereh derives its destructiveness—the 
steady and invariable degeneration of the affected cane stool, proceeding 
year by year until a grass-like condition is reached—there is no trace 
whatever. 

21. Mosaic Disease. A mosaic or mottled-leaf disease has for several 
years been causing widespread losses in Porto ltieo, and has recently 
been found to exist in Cuba, Florida and Louisiana, where the prospect 
-of its spread is viewed with apprehension. It is of special interest in 
that there are indications that the infection may be distributed by a 
sucking insect allied to the frogbopper. The primary symptom is the 
appearance of various degrees of light and dark-green spottings or 
streakings in the leaves. The disease is cumulative, and in the second 
year white opaque spots and streaks appear in addition to the markings 
already mentioned. At the same time or later canker of the stalk 
appears and severe stunting occurs. 

22. The unidentified leaf-spotting on plots of D 3596 and B 1753 at 
St. Augustine, recorded by Williams, Bulletin Department of Agriculture 
xviii, pp. 77 and 80, simulates the first symptom of the mosaic disease 
and its nature is under investigation. In the period 1917-1919 no 
development in the direction of more serious symptoms was detected but 
a recent report is to the effect that the affection, whatever its nature may 
prove to be, is spreading to neighbouring plots. As the mosaic disease 
is easily introduced by cuttings great care should be exercised in 
importing new planting material, and introductions from places at all 
doubtful in this respect should be carried out only through the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. There is no indication that the disease exists iu 
-connexion with frogbopper blight. The need for caution is illustrated by 
the figures regarding the worst infested area in Porto Rico, in which ten 
mills have shown an average reduction of 40 per cent, in output of sugar. 
The disease can be controlled by elimination methods and by the 
selection of healthy material for planting, since fortunately the infection 
does not reside in the soil or in dead plant material. 

23. Root Disease : Type A. The common type of root disease (as 
-considered apart from complications with frogbopper hlighO arises from 
.the invasion and destruction of the roots at any stage of their growth, 
accompanied or not, as the case may be, with the cementing of the 
dead leaf-shcatlis round the shoots. It is prevalent in soils lacking in 
fertility or in which aeration is obstructed by poor tilth or saturation 
with water. Since each of these factors produces its own direct effect on 
the growth of the cane it is usually difficult to estimate the amount of 
the contribution of root disease to the general result. The belief that the 
.effects produced by the fungus are considerable is based mainly on the 
constancy of its association with particular types of failure, during 

'^observations carried on for a long number of yeais and in man$ 
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countries, and is supported by the experimental evidence so far as it* 
goes, though more of this is to be desired. The nature and characteris¬ 
tics of root disease of this type were somewhat fully discussed in last 
year’s report. The point to be made in the present connexion is that* 
the canes grown under its influence are typically stunted, with short 
joints, being thus very different from the weak and thin but rather long- 
jointed canes resulting from infestation with froghopper. 

24. Root Disease : Type B. A more acute and definite form of 
root disease is produced when the fungus invades the lower joints of the 
stems. A field examined early in November and kept under 
observation later provided the best example of this type the writer has 
met with. It is situated on level ground in an open valley, the soil a 
fairly heavy brown loam in general but lighter on one margin. The 
crop consists of first ratoons of Hill Nos. 6 and 12. The Boil gave 
evidence of being well worked and the drainage system appeared efficient. 
Pen manure had been applied to the plant canes, and sulphate of 
ammonia 2 cwt, to the acre in two applications to the present ratoons. 
The crop was well developed, its appearance suggesting that of good 
plant canes, and the indications were that the onset of the disease had 
been sudden and recent. There was comparatively little evidence of the 
presence of froghoppers. All the stools were exceedingly loose, and 
easy to push over; many of the canes were half-uprooted with their 
own weight. Very many large canes exhibited the basal joints ill various 
stages of becoming reddened, shrunken, full of mycelium, dying and dead; 
the remaining joints continuing in sound condition until the severance 
of connexion with the root system took effect. The young shoots 
were dying upwards from infestation in the base, not downwards as 
in froghopper blight. A Marasmius species, with white caps up to* 
half an inch in diameter and violet-black stalks, was fruiting abundantly 
from roots, root eyes, young shoot3 and basal joints. 

25. No defect in the conditions which could be held responsible for 
this outbreak was visible to inspection. About the only feature that 
suggests a possibility of an explanation is that the reaction of the dressing 
of sulphate of ammonia may have brought about extreme depletion in 
seme soil constituent, most probably lime, already near the minimum. 

26. A similar infestation on a smaller scale was seen later forming a 
blighted patch in ratoons of B 156. The writer has on occasion met with 
disease of the same type on plant cane in Barbados,* the fructifications 
there developed being referable to Marasmius Sacchari. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF FROGHOPPER BLIGHT IN 1919. 

27. The third brood infestations of 1919 have been described as* 
follows in the summary already issued. They represent a situation 
near the minimum of froghopper prevalence :— 

(a.) A belt of infestation in the Nap&rimas which coincides closely 
with the occurrence, in bands and patches, of a particular type 
of red clay. 

(i b .) An area of several acres in the Northern sugar district, in 
which the soil, a fine silt, is clpsely compacted and 
probably sour. 
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( c .) Scattered small patches, mostly with no immediately recog¬ 
nisable defect in condition, but strictly local, usually 
distinctly related to the contour of the ground, and surrounded 
by large areas of healthy cultivation. 

These infestations are of a type approaching in local numbers and 
severity the more general infestations of maximum froghopper years. 

28. There is undoubtedly deep significance in the fact of the 
association between defects of soil condition and development of frog- 
hopper blight. The relation has been frequently noted as being, in 
general, characteiistic of the affection in any year, but it is usually 
subject to rather striking exceptions. Iteference was made to it, on 
these lines, in my report of last year. In the present season, when the 
froghopper has been reduced to its last strongholds, the association, as 
would be expected, is most definite. 

29. A striking case was reported by Mr. Williams about the time I 
anived and was later visited several times. This was a field of third 
ratoons on a slope, in which a rather large patch was completely blighted, 
having been heavily infested with second brood froghoppors. The soil 
of this patch was a red clay of putty-like consistency when moist, brtek- 
lilte when dry. On the margins of the patch, where ifc bounded on 
friable black loan, there was a sudden change to relatively uninfested, 
and except for some leaf-spotting and young shoot injury, undamaged 
canes. Marasmiua and Odontia were abundant on the blighted patch 
and were present in fair quantity it. the surrounding parts of the field. 
On the upper margin of the blighted patch there was a shallow weedy 
oblong pond, and corresponding with its width a plainly defined strip 
of cane extended down the slope, ncross the middle of the red clay, in 
which the effects of the blight were much less severe, although the 
leaf spotting was well-marked. This effect is believed to be in some 
way due to the seepage from the pond. 

30. The significance of the observations made on this case cannot as 
yet be fully explain* d, but it was valuable as affording a clear instance 
of the association o&blight with soil conditions, and of the amelioration 
of these conditions by greater regularity in the supply of soil moisture. 
The latter observation may be considered as throwing some light on the 
experience of the Princes Town district, in which the climate is more 
uniform and froghopper infestations are less frequent and the damage is. 
much less marked. 

31. That the prevalence of froghopper is dependent on other condi¬ 
tions than the supply of its food-plant is self-evident when the discon¬ 
tinuous nature of its distribution is considered. There is a rapidly 
increasing liability to infestation in the progress of fields from plant 
canes to second or third ratoons. There is a similar increase in passing 
through the various grades of soil from friable black loam to sticky red 
clay, or the grades between good and"poor tilth of any soil. But under 
any of these conditions a local infestation can occur, when at the same 
time the surrounding area, including fields of the same age and general 
character, may be free, not only from the consequence o! attack, bub 
from the presence qf the insect in any but trifling numbers. The other 
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disparity that occurs, in the amount of damage consequent upon an 
infestation, appears to bo sufficiently accounted for by the differing 
powers of resistance already explained. 

82. The number of the factors involved is so large, and their outcome 
so often apparently contradictory, that only the patient correlation of 
evidence collected over a long period can provide definite knowledge 
concerning their individual effects and mode of action. The conclusions 
so far reached are general in their nature, but arc believed to afford a 
sound basis for the recommendations as to agricultural practice 
put forward. 

83. The measures prescribed have application against both root 
disease and frogliopper, their effect in both cases being to increase the 
resistance of the plant and to make conditions less favourable for the 
carrying over and propag ition of the parasite. They consist of the 
reduction in certain cases of tho ratooning period, the maintenance of 
a high standard of preparation, cultivation, and drainage, the liberal 
use of organic manures, the application of alequate amounts of lime, 
and the practice of regular, rotation of crops, matters which were 
discussed in detail in my previous report. 

84. There is one practice which cannot be too often or too severely 
condemned from the point of view of pests and diseases, that of throw¬ 
ing out fields to grass, which crop being closely related to sugar-cane, 
harbours both root fungus and frogliopper and does not afford the benefits 
of rotation. The matter is made worse when, as usually happens, the 
old cane stools persist and send up a crop of debilitated shoots. The 
stools in fields intended to be rested should be ploughed out, and it 
ought not to be difficult, with some initial cultivation, to establish a 
green crop which will protect the soil and maintain itself against grass 
and other weeds. 


January 21, 1920. 
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REPORT ON IMPLEMENTAL TILLAGE AT ST. AUGUS¬ 
TINE EXPERIMENT STATION, 1919. 

By Joseph dk Vehteutx., F.I.O., F.C.8., 

Supt. of Field Experiments. 

On the termination of his contract with the Waterloo Estates in 
February, 1919, the services of Mr. C. J. Barrilleaux formerly of the 
Audubon Park Sugar Experiment Station, Louisiana, were retained for 
six months by the Government to give demonstrations and conduct 
implemcntal tallage at St. Augustine Estate. On the expiration of this 
contract, Mr. Bamlleaux was asked to extend Ins appointment to the 
end of October so as lobe able to give demonstrations on the different 
methods of using the implements for preparing land for cane planting. 

Work wasstirfccd on Febru iry 2."), 1919 and consisted of :— 

«.) Cultivating growing canes. 

(?) ) Breaking and levelling land to reform beds. 

(c.) Breaking and preparing land for planting canes. 

At the request of His Excellency the Governor, the Superintendent 
of Fiel l Expel im mis was entrust :d with tile care of keeping scientific 
records of the various operations performed. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Pending the arrival from the United States of Amorici of the 
implements orh*rud by the Departmjut, Mr. J. .1. Oarlee, Attorney 
of the Waterloo IiLt ites, was go >d enough t ) lend a set of iiis implements, 
for which the Department is \ery grateful. 

The following were the implements imported and their cost landed 
in Port-of-Spum :— 

From S. L. Allen Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., C.S.A. 

Two No. 82 “ E " horse-hoes ... ... $ 15.53each. 

One Double Celery Hiller less leaf lifters or Double 

Mould Bjard plow ... .. ... 96.55 

From (he Moline Plow Co., Inc., Moline, III., U.S.A. 

One Louisiana 4-mule breaking plow No. 12 with 
knife coulter and No. 5 gauge wheel with 2 extra 
shears ... ... ... ... $ 32.98 

Two Louisiana black land plow No. 9 with La Clevis 
knife coulter and gauge wheels with two extra 
shears ... ... ... ... 24.55 each. 

Throe famous pony. S.B. or “ 1 mule ” plow with 

No. 5 gauge wheels and extra shears ... 12.99 each. 

A harrow devised by Mr. Barriljeaux was made at the Government 
Farm at a total cost of #10.50. It consists of a frame 4 feet square 
made of 4 In. x 4 in. hard wood with two bars across of similar 
dimensions. 24 spikes mado of ? inch square iron bars arc fixed in 
the frame and cross bars at a distance of one foot. These spikes 
protrude five to six inch s below the frame and are tapered off to 
a point. The chain for drawing the harrow is fixed on to one of the 
angles of the fnme so that it works diagonally and is easily guided by^ 
means of a piece of rope tied to the opposite angle. 
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In working out the cost of implements! tillage the depreciation of” 
the implements is placed at 3 cents per acre for the Horse hoe, Pony 
plough and harrows and 6 cents for the other implements. This is based 
on the assumption that the implements will work 100 acres per annum 
and last five years. 

No allowance is made for depreciation of animals as generally the* 
stock on estates is more than sufficient to perforin this work out of crop 
when they would bo idle. Moreover the extra feed given to the animals* 
keeps thorn in better condition for the coining crop. It may, however, 
bo mentioned that in the opinion of one of our leading sugar planters 
the life of mules working in ploughs throughout the year would be 
shortened by 3 to 4 years. 

Two mules were purchased from the United States of America, but 
they only arrived in the colony at the beginning of May, meanwhile the 
work was performed with oxen. 


ABEA CULTIVATED. 


Cultivating plant canes 
Cultivating ratoons 

Cultivating, Moulding and Sub-soiling ratoons 
Breaking land, filling old drains and levelling 
reform beds ... ...» 

Breaking land (first ploughing) 


... 9*25 acres.- 

... 19*13 
... 16*22 
to 

... 3*73 „ 

... 23*27 


Total area worked 


... 71-60 


Between August 8 and October 15 (69 days) the following work was* 
performed:— 


Beploughing, filling drains and levelling to reform 
beds 

11-16 

acres. 

Beploughing to plant canes 

10-76 

n 

Harrowing with locally made harrow ... ... 

8-20 

»i 

Drilling with plough 

10*00 

if 

Banking with Colery Hiller 

10-00 

i* 

Sub-soiling bottom of drills 

10*00 

if 

Area re-worked 

6012 

acres. 


FEED OF ANIMALS. 

During this period the oxen received on each working day ant 
extra feed of 2 lb. oil meal, 2 lb. coconut meal and 4 lb. crushed com on; 
cob costing 26J cents per head. No extra feed was given to the mules,, 
as they only worked in short spells and their work was comparatively 
light. Their daily ration was 7 lb. oats and 1 lb. bran costing 31 jf cents, 
per day. Under estate conditions the exti a feed of the mules would 
consist of about 6 lb. crushed grain and 1 lb. oilmeal costing 28 cents, 
and this figure has been^taken in compiling the results for this report- 
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CULTIVATING GROWING CANES. 

Plant Canes. A field of acres which had boon planted in canes 
in October 1918, after the banks had been broken and the canes weeded 
by hand labour in January and February was worked as follows :— 


Plant Canes.—Field 9, St. Augustine—Acres. 



Number of 

Cost of 
Labour. 

Description of work. 

Labourers. 

Animals. 


Man days. 

Animal 

days. 

$ c. 

Cultivating middles across beds with “one mule” 
plough ; making two cuts. The work was per¬ 
formed m 11J days of nine* hours by one man, two 
hoys and two o\en, each ox woiking half day .. 

34*50 

23*00 

9.01 

Pulverising lengthways with horse-hoe up and down. 
The work was performed 111 8 days of nine hours 
by one man, two boys and two oxen, each ox 
working half day 

24*00 

, 1 

1 10*03 

G.80 

Total for acres 

58*50 

3') *00 

15.81 

Per acre 

0*32 

4*22 

L7l 

Extra feed of 4*22 oxen at 2(‘>^ cents per ox 

| 

... 

1.12 

Depreciation of implements .. 


... 

.0G 

1 

Weeding by hand labour, 14*14 tasks per acre at 
30 ceuts 

14*14 


4.24 

Total per acre . . 

20*4G 

4*22 

7.13 


The cost and the number of labourers required per acre to work these 
9J acres by hand labour alone is shown below :— 


Description of work. 

labourers. 

Cost. 



$ C. 

Forking 13*2 tasks at 40 cents 

13*20 

5.28 

Weeding 1G*5 tasks at 30 cents 

16*50 

4.95 

Total per acre 

29*70 

10.23 


From the above it will be seen that to plough and cultivate an acre 
of land in young plant canes by implements with oxen in one day it 
takes 6*32 labourers and 4*2*2 oxen at a cost of #2.89, as against #5 28 
for forking by hand with 13*20 labourers—a saving of #2.39 and 6*88 
labourers in favour of implemontal tillage. It should be pointed out, 
'however, that the land is not so completely tilled with implements as is 
the case with hand labour—on the other hand whereas it is com¬ 
paratively easy to get the labourers for implemental tillage, it is more 
-difficult to get sufficient forkers when they aro needed. It has been 
assumed above that the forkers make a task a day, but as they usually 
make a task and a half the number of labourers required to fork an 
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acre would be 8*80, an advantage still of 2*48 labourers in favour of 
implemental tillage. 

After the land has been forked it is left in a much rougher condition 
than when worked with implements and in the subsequent weeding it 
takes 2*30 labourers less to work an acre with an equivalent saving of 
71 cents i.e. a total saving of $3.10 and from 4*84 to 9*24 labourers 
per acre. 

If mules had been used instead of oxen, these acres could have 
been worked in 9} days by a man and a boy with one mule at a cost of 
$0*92 per acre, including depreciation of implements and extra feed of 
mules. This would mean a saving in favour of implemental tillage of 
$4*36 per acre and 12*12 or 7*02 labourers according as the forkers 
worked, one or one and a half task a day. To this must also be added 
the saving of 2*36 labourers and 71 cents per acre on the subsequent 
weeding. 

Ratoons.—Cultivating Flat. An eleven acre field of which 6 acres 
were first ratoons and 5 acres were third ratoons was worked as shown in 
the table below. The canes were cut at the end of April and beginning 
of May. In order to work the land with implements the trash had first 
to be hauled in the drains and afterwards it was respread over the 
land and the drains cleaned by hand labour. 


Ratoons. - Field 1, St. Augustine—*11 Acres. 



Number of 

Cos of 
Labour. 

Descnption of woik. 

Labouiers. 

Animals. 

Cultivnting middles lengthways with “ one mule *' 
plough; making two cuts. The work was per* 
homed in 1/ days by a man and a boy with one 
mule 

0*50 

Mules. 

4*73 

3.27 

Ihdveiising lengthways with horse-lioe up and down. 
The work was peiformed in f)f days by a man 
and a boy with one miue . 

10*50 

5*25 

3.08 

Total for 11 acres 

20*00 

10*00 

0.35 

For aero 

1*82 

0*91 

| 0.58 

Depreciation of implements .- . . 



.06 

Hauling trash in diain by hand labour, 4*95 tasks 
per acie at 30 cents 

4*05 


1.48 

Extra feed of mules at 28 cents 



.25 

Weeding unworked poition of land, cleaning cane 
stools, diams and respiending tiash from drains 
by hand labour, 14*14 tasks per acre at dOcents... 

14*14 


4.24 

Total per acre 

20*91 

0*91 

0.01 


The horse-hoe was passed over the 5 acres of third ratoons a second 
and a third time at an interval of 15 days and at a total cost of about. 
44 cents per acre for each additional operation and this is likely to save 
a subsequent weeding. 
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The cost and number of labourers required per acre to work these 
eleven acres by hand is as follows: — 


Description of work. 

Labourers. 

Cost. 


i 

$ C. 

Hauling trash—11 tasks at 30 cents 

11*00 j 

:i.3o 

Forking and burying trash—13*2 tasks at 40 cents 

13*20 j 

5.28 

Total per acie 

24-20 

8. 58 


As will be seen from the tables above to work an acre of ratoon canes, 
it takes 20*9 i labourers and 091 mule at a cost of $6.81 as against 
24*20 labourers at a cost of $8*58 by hand--a saving of 15*29 labourers 
and $1.97 per acre in favour of iniploinental tillage. If the forkers 
did a task and a half there would bo a difference of 0*91 labourer in 
favour of hand labour, but as previously pointed out forkers are only 
available in limited numbers. A saving of 2 86 labourers and 71 cents 
pea* acre is also obtained on the subsequent weeding as mentioned 
under plant canes. 

Ratoons.—Cultivating flat and moulding tiif, Canks. —In Field 5 
St. Augustine, 2nd ratoons, the canes were cut in April and 6*80 acres 
were worked as follows :— 


2nd Ratoons — Field 5 St. Augustine—6*30 acres. 



Number of 


Description of work. 

Labourers 

Animals. 

Labour. 

Cultivating lengthways with “ one mule " plough 
making two cuts. The woik was performed m 
8 days and half an hour bv one man and a boy 


Mules. 

$ c. 

with one mule 

Pulverising lengthways with horse-hoc up and down. 
The work was pertonned m 2 days hours by 

0*11 

3 06 

2.45 

one man and a boy with one mule . 

Moulding with celery biller or double mould board 
plough. 1 he work was performed in one day 

4*58 

1 

2*29 

1.47 

Oji hours by one man Mild a hoy with one mule 
Subsoiling bottom of drills with horse-hoe up and 
down. The woik was performed in 2 days 6 

3*44 

1*72 

1 88 

hours by a man and a boy with one mule 

5*34 

2*07 

1.80 

Total for 0*30 acres 

19*47 

9*74 

7.10 

Per acre 

3*09 

1 T>3 

| 1.13 

Depreciation of implements .. 

Hauling trash in drain by bond labour, 3*87 tasks 

3*87 


.15 

per acre at 3U cents 


1.16 

Extra feed of mules 

Weeding unworked portion of land, cleaning cane 
stools, drains and respreading trash from drams, 

17*40 


.43 

17*40 tasks per acre at 30 cents 


5.22 

Tt,tal per acre 

24*30 

156 

8.09 
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The horse-lioe was pnssed a second time on June 27-28 at a total 
additional cost of 44 cents per acre. 


The cost and number of labourers required per acre to work these 
6*30 acres by hand is as follows :— 


Desciiption of work. 

Labourers. 

Cost. 



$ 0 . 

Hauling trash—12*43 tasks at 30 cents .. 

12*43 

3.73 

Forking ami burying trash—14*52 tasks at 40 cents 

14*52 

5.81 

Total per aero 

20*95 

9.54 


From the above it wjII be seen that notwithstanding the additional 
operations of moulding the canes and sub-soiling the drills it would take 
2*59 labomers less and cost $1.45 loss per acre to work with implements, 
to which must also be added 2*36 labourers and 71 cents per acre saved 
on the subsequent weeding as previously pointed out. 

Breaking Land, Filling old Drains and Levelling to Deform Beds. 

Part of Field 3 Valsayn, 2*73 acres, from which the canes were cut 
was worked in April as shown below. The small dr.iins were not more 
than ‘2 feet deep and the surface of the beds fairly flat, so that no 
supplementary hand labour was required. 

Breaking Land and Reforming Beds—Field 3 Valsayn— 2*73 acres. 



Number of 


Description of work. 

1 

Labourers. 

Animals. 

Labour. 

Ploughing and uprooting old cane stools with No. 9 
“two mule” plough. 'I lie work was performed 
in 7 days by one man and 3 boys with 4 oxen .. 

28*00 

28*00 

$ 0 . 

8.75 

Replougliing to fill drains with No. 9 plough. This 
work was performed in 3 days by 1 muii and 3 
boys with 4 oxen . . ... .. 

14*00 

1400 

3.07 

Harrowing and levelling with * ‘spring teeth” harrow. 
The work was perfouned inO day s by 1 man and 
2 boy*s with 2 oxen 

! 

i 

10-50 

13 00 

5.48 

Total for 2*73 acres 

61*50 | 

5500 

17.30 

Per acre 

22*53 

20*15 

G.34 

Depreciation of implements... 


... 

| 

.09 

Extra feed of oxen 


•1 

5.34 

Hauling trash in drains to clear beds for ploughing 
- 4 98 tasks at 30 cents 

4*98 : 


1.49 

Total per acre 

27*51 j 

20*15 

13.20 
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The cost and number of labourers required per acre to work these 
2*73 acres is given in the table below:— 


Description of work. 

Labourers. 

Cost. 



$ c. 

Hauling trash—4*98 tasks at. 30 cents 

4*9h 

1.49 

Stumping out cane-stools, filling drains and level¬ 
ling - 25 *88 tasks at 40 cents 

25*88 

10.35 

Total per acre 

30*80 

11.84 


As the c ist and number of labourers required to perform the pre¬ 
paratory wotk of hauling the trash into the drain to clear the land for 
the implements and hand labour are identical, the figures relating to this 
item need not be taken into consideration. It will then be seen that it 
takes 22*53 labourers at a cost of $11.77 to level off an acre of land with 
implements as against 25*88 or 17*25 labourers at a cost of $10.35 
according as the men digging out the stools and levelling work one or 
one and a half tasks a day. When the work is done with implements 
the soil is left in better tilth, being more loose and friable, than when 
done by manual labour. In Field 3, St. Augustine the small drains 
were nearly 3 feet deep and the beds “ turtle backed ” so that a certain 
amount of supplementary hand labour was necessary. The whole field 
consists of 10*77 acres of which 0*01 acres was levelled cxelusi\ely by 
hand labour as a comparison. This field had previously been ploughed 
at the end of the dry season and the reploughing and levelling was done 
in September. 


Reforming bids and levelling—Field 3, St. August ink —10*16 aches. 



Number of 

Cost of 
Labour. 

Description of work. 

Labourer. 

Animals. 

Reploughing with Nos. 9 and 12 ploughs and filling 
drains. The work was performed m 20^ days by 
a man and three boys with 4 and sometimes G 
oxen to each plough 

83*00 

90*00 

$ c. 

2a 14 

Harrowing and levelling with Morton’s ditcher, the 
spring teeth and local made harrow. The work 
was pci formed in 15^ days 

49*00 

47-59 

15.52 

Total for 10*Ifi acres ... 

132*00 

143*50 

43. GG 

Ter acre 

12*99 

14*12 

4.30 

Depreciation of implements ... 



.18 

Extia feed of oxen 



3.74 

Supplementary hand labour... 

1’34 


.54 

Total per acre 

14*33 

14*12 

8.76 


On 0*61 acres actually worked by hand labour it is calculated that 
24 6 men would level an acre at a cost of $9.84, as the men only worked 
a task a day. This shows a gain of 10*27 labourers and $1.08 per acre 
in favour of the implements. 
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PLOUGHING Oil BREAKING LAND AND PREPARING 
LAND FOR PLANTING CANES. 

Ploughing or Breaking Land. —The first ploughing after the crops 
were reaped, of 26*27 acres planted partly in canes and partly in cotton 
was done during March, April, May and June as was found convenient. 
After ploughing, the land should have been planted with a cover crop of 
cow peas to be either turned in as a green dressing or cut at the flowering 
stage to be fed to the stock or stored in ilos. Unfortunately it was 
only possible to obtain 200 lb. of cow peas locally. These were allowed 
to grow to seed for obtaining a further supply. 

This ploughing was done partly with Nos. 9 and 12 ploughs in 551 days 
of nine hours by one man and three boys with four oxen working on an 
average 042 acres per day. The cost per acre works out at $2.92 for 
labour and a total of $5.50, including depreciation of implements and 
feed of animals. 

Preparing Land for Planting Canes. —Field 4, St. Augustine 
consisting of 1*2*56 acres was ploughed in April-May after a cotton crop. 
In August-September 10*76 acres were roplough«‘d, of which 2*56 acres 
were prepared by hand labour and the balance of the field 10 acres with 
implements for planting canes. The first, and second ploughing cost 
$5.50 and $4.80 respectively per acre and as these operations were 
performed on the whole field there is no necessity to take them into 
consideration in ascertaining the difference in the cost of implemental 
and hand preparation. 


Prepared with Implements—10 acres Field 4 St. Augustine. 


1 

Number of 

Cost of 
Labour, 

Description of work. 

Labourers. 

1 

Animals 1 

i 

Harrowing with local made hat row. The work was 
performed in 8* days by one man and two hoys 
with 4 oxen (on 2 du\ s onh two oxen woiked) 

26*50 

3230 

$ c. 

8.70 

Drilling with pony plough. The work was done in 
24£ days by one man and a boy with one mule .. 

49*10 

24*50 

19.20 

* Banking with double mould hoard plough. The 
woik was performed in 4J days by a man and a 
boy with one mule 

9*20 

4*60 

3.80 

Subsoiliug bottom of drills with horse-hoe. The 
work was performed in 4 days by a man and a 
boy with one mule 

8*00 

4*00 

3.20 

Total for 10 acres 

92*80 

05*40 

34.90 

Per acre 

9*28 

0*54 

3.40 

Depreciation of implements... 


... 

.15 

Extra feed of oxen 

... 


.85 

Extra feed of mules 



.92 

Total per acre 

9*28 

6*54 

5.41 


* Hanking with the double mould board plough was necessary only on account of 
the desire to plant potatoes on the hanks. 
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If oxen had been used for dtilling with No. 9 or 12 plough it 
would have cost and taken the following number of labourers and 
animals. 





Description of work. 

Labourers 

Animals. 

Labour. 

Harrowing with local made harrow. The woik was 
perfoitued in 8^ days b\ one man and 2 boy a with 
4 oxen (on 2 days only 2 oxen woiked) 

20*50 

32*30 

8 c. 

8.70 

Drilling with No. 9 or 12 plough. The work was 
performed m 2l^da>s by a, man and 3 beys with 
4 and occasionally 0 oxen . 

80 70 

107-80 

30.00' 

Hanking with double mould hoard plough. The 
woik w T as performed in 4£ days by a man and a 
bo} with one mule . . . 

9*20 

4*00 

3.80 

Subsoiling bottom of drills wdtli liorse-hoe. The 
woik was performed in -4 days by a man and a 
boy with one mule 

8*00 

4*00 

3 20 

Total for 10 acres 

_ 

130*40 

148*70 

40.30 

Ter acre 

13*04 

14*87 

4 03 

Depreciation of implements . 



*15 

Extra food of oxen 



3.71 

Extra feed of mules •• 



.24 

Total per acre 

13*04 

1 14*87 

1 

8.73 


The cost and number of labourers required per acre to prepare the 
above 10 acres by hand labour alone is given below. 


Description of work. 

Labouiers. 

Cost. 

Banking lengthways 3 banks to a bod = 0,000 feet 
ot banks at 15 cents per 100 feet 

15*00 

$ c. 

9.00 

Forking bottom of dulls, 4 to a bcd=8,000 feet 
of diills at 4 cents pei 140 lcet 

3 *S0 

2.28 

Total per acre 

18*80 

11.28 


From the above tables it will be seen that when drilling is done with 
mules it takes 3*76 labourers and costs $3.32 Jess than with fjgen. 
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“Similarly for the whole work it takes 9*52 and 5*76 labourers and #5.87 
and #2.55 less per acre when the drilling is done with mules and oxen 
respectively than by hand labour alone. This is based on the assump¬ 
tion that the hand labourers work a task and a half or for 60 cents a day. 
If they only worked a task per day there would be an additional saving 
-of 9*40 labourers per aero in favour of implements. 


GENERAL. 

The figures in all of the foregoing tables in respect of implemental 
tillage are the results of what has actually been done and have not been 
calculated on what the best animals can do. No allowance have been 
made for time lost when animals were being broken in or when they 
worked badly. It is probable therefore that with well-trained animals 
more work can be done and at a cheaper cost. When it is stated that a 
♦certain work was performed in say 5 days, it is not meant to infer that it 
was done in 5 consecutive days but that the time occupied in performing 
the work amounted to 5 days work of 9 hours. 

The advantages of implemental tillage are (l) the# cost is lower, (2) 
fewor labourers are required to work an acre especially when cultivating 
with mules, (3j the kind of labour required is more easily obtained than 
that for working with hand labour alone and (4) with sufficient stock 
and implements a larger acreage can be worked in a given time. 

In cultivating growing canes the land is not so thoroughly tilled by 
implements as by hand labour; on the other hand a better preparation 
for planting is obtained by the use of implements. Another important 
factor in favour of implemental tillage is that approximately two-thirds 
of the labourers required are young boys who might otherwise be idle. 
Incidentally they get a good training in the use of the implements and 
the handling of animals for later years. 

* 

It remains to be seen, however, whether better crops will be obtained 
from implemental tillage supplemented by hand labour as compared 
-with manual labour alone. Experiments have been planned on ratoon 
canes in Field 2, but unfortunately on small plots, as all the fields are 
planted with several varieties of cane and no large area planted with a 
single variety was available. Another experiment has also been started in 
Field 4, to test the relative merits of preparing and tilling the land with 
implements supplemented by hand labour as against manual 
labour alone. 

The actual account of work performed, the number of labourers and 
animals used with each implement, the average acreage worked per day, 
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together with the cost of labour, depreciation of implements, extra feed 
of animals aud total cost per acre is given in the following table:— 



Aoreago 

worked. 

Per acre. 

Description of work performed and 


u 

a* 

i 

A 

u 

o 


implements u>ed. 


§>£ 

•is 8 

.2 c 

la 

! 


3 

<U 

© 

a> A 

t* cu 

2 g 

3 


£ 

> 

◄ 

§ 

u 

j».§ 

Q 

w 

is 

H 


Acres. 

Acres. 

$ C. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

Cultivating middle* with 44 one mule” plough. 





(a.) One man and a boy with a mule ... 
(b.) One man .md 2 hoys with 2 oxen, 

25*85 

2*25 

0.33 

0.03 

0.12 

0.48 

each ox working half day 

9*25 

0 80 

0.97 

0.03 

0.66 

1.63 

(c.) One man and 2 boys with 2 yokes of 







oxen, each yoke working half day 
(d.) One mau and 3 boys with 2 yokes of 

5*50 

1*09 

0.54 

0.03 

c m 

1.20 

oxen working ail day 

4*00 

1*00 

0.81 

0.03 

0.66 

1.50 

Pulverising with No. 82 “ E ” horse-hoe. 







(a.) One man and a boy with a mule ... 
(b.) One man and 2 boys with 2 oxeu. 

59*15 

2 *25 

0.29 

0.03 

0.12 

0.44 

each ox working half day 

1*75 

117 

0.73 

0.03 

0.45 

1.21 

Banking with Celery Hiller. 







(a.) Moulding growing canes—one man 







and a boy with a mule .. 

10*22 

3*24 

0.24 

0.06 

0.09 

0.30 

(5.) Banking to plant canes—one man 







and a boy with a mule .. 

8*70 

217 

i 

0.38 

0.06 

0.13 

0.5T 

Snbsoiling drills with No. S2 “A*” horse-hoe. 







(a,) Cultivating growing canes—one man 







and a boy with a mule . 

(5.) Preparing land fot planting canes— 

14*27 

311 

0 23 

0.03 

0.09 

0.35 

One man and a boy with a mule ... 

8*70 

2*48 

0.32 

0.03 

0.11 

0.40 

Plough tug with Nos. 9 and 12 ploughs. 







[a.) Dry season—One man and 3 boys 







with 4 oxen ,. 

27*33 

0*42 

2.92 

0.06 

2.52 

5.50 

(6.) Rainy season—one man and 3 boys 







with 4 and occasionally 6 oxen 

10*70 

0*57 

2.30 

0.06 

2.38 

4.80 

Harrowing and levelling land with 44 spring 







teeth ” harrow. 







A mau and a boy with 2 oxen 

2*73 

0*42 

2.00 

0.03 

1.26 

3.29’ 

* Harrowing toith 44 spring teeth ” harrow. 







A man aud 3 boys with 4 oxen 

1*33 

0*84 

1.47 

0.03 

1.26 

2.76 

* Harrowing with 44 local made ” harrow. 







A man and 2 boys with 4 aud occasionally 

8*20 

113 

0.87 

0.03 

o.a5 

1.75- 

2 oxen 

Drilling to plant eanes. 

(a.) Wifcn Nos. 9 and 12 ploughs—one 













man and 3 boys with 4 and occa¬ 
sionally 6 oxen 

4*50 

0*46 

3.06 

0.06 

2.86 

5.98’ 

(b.) With pony plough—one man, a boy 

5*50 

0*41 

1.92 

0.03 

0.69 

2.64 

aud one mule 


* This implement is easily worked with two oxen but as the extra animals were 
on the spot when doing this work, they were utilised. 
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THE MOSAIC DISEASE OF SUGkAR CANE 
IN TRINIDAD. 

By C. B. Williams, M.A., 

(Entomologist in charge of Froghopper Investigations.) 


THE MOSAIC DISEASE. 

In various parts of the world a serious disease or group of allied 
•diseases of sugar cane is known under various names, all based on the 
typical condition of tho leaves of the diseased plants. * 4 Mosaic Disease” 
“ Mottling Disease ” or “ Yellow Streak ” are names in use in different 
•countries. It has been recorded from Java, Argentine, Hawaii, Porto 
Itico, Cuba and more recently in Louisiana, St. Croix and Jamaica. 

Diseased canes show an irregular streaking of the loaves with 
yellowish green, paler than the normal healthy colour, most obvious 
when tho leaf is held up to the light. The intensity of the streaking 
may vary in different varieties of cane and according to the severity 
of the attack, from a few paler streaks on the normal green background 
to a condition when only a few streaks of healthy dark green colour 
remain on an otherwise pale washed-out looking leaf. 

# 

In some countries, and in some varieties of cane, this mottling 
of the leaf is accompanied by a longitudinal cankering of the canes, 
between the nodes, with light coloured streaks, and a drying up of the 
canes resulting in a considerable loss of weight. 

The disease seldom kills the infected stool outright but it is reported 
to become gradually more severe each year the stool is ratooned. 

Nothing is known of the cause of the disease. Neither fungus nor 
bacteria have been found after considerable search, and it has been 
suggested that it is due to some organism too small to be »een by the 
microscope. 

Experiments carried out in Porto Rico indicate that every cutting 
taken from a diseased plant carries with it tbe infection, and none pro¬ 
duce healthy plants. 

In addition the disease is, in some unknown manner,* infectious and 
gradually spreads from diseased plants to healthy ones in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The spread occurs more rapidly at certain times of the year and 
1 it is possible that it is due to transmission by some sucking insect. 

In Porto Rico the disease was first recorded in 1916 and has spread 
with great rapidity over more than three-quarters of the area under 
cane. Ten factories in the d seased area are said to have experienced 
a reduction in out-] ut averaging nearly 40 percent., while ten factories 
in the free area in the same per od have slightly increased their yield. 


? * Expf rimeats at Washington have now shown that transmission can be effected 

byf the ccm aphis. 
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It is estimated that for 1918 in Porto Rico the financial loss amounted 
to $2,500,000, making with losses for 1916 and 1917, a to l jal of about, 
$3,500,000. The decrease in crop results primarily from reduction in 
tonnage. 

In Hawaii the reduction in yield in diseased canes varies from 
.5 to 40 per cent, in different varieties. 

In Louisiana the disease was only discovered in 1918 but evidence 
■shows that it was introduced into the Experimental plots of the Audubon 
Park Sugar School some time shortly before 1914, as since that date 
“ every point receiving seed (cuttings) from the station has become the 
centre of a larger or smaller infected area.” “ At the present time 
97 per cent, of the plant canes at the station have the Mosaic Disease,” 

Preliminary observations in Louisiana* indicate a loss reaching at 
least 12 per cent. 

No cure is known; the only control methods being to destroy when 
possible every diseased stool, never to take cuttings for planting from 
diseased stools, to inspect at intervals nil fields of young plant canes 
suspected to be infected, and to uproot all stools showing signs of the 
•disease. 


OCCURRENCE IN TRINIDAD. 

Early in 1918 a plot of canes of the variety D. 3956 at the St. 
Augustine Experiment Station, was notice d to have the leaves streaked 
with pale yellowish green. A year later the same unusual appearance 
was apparent, if anything more pronounced, but nothing similar was 
noticed oil the neighbouring beds. 

Towards the end of 1919 I pointed out tho condition to Mr. W. Nowell, 
Mycologist of the Imperial Depart uenfc of Agriculture, who was in the 
•colony, and we discussed the possibility of its being the Mosaic Disease. 
A little later a close search revealed the fact that many other varieties 
were infected to a greater or less degree, and as a precaution no further 
cuttings were sent out from the station. 

Specimens, dried and in formalin, were sent to Mr. M. A. Taylor, 
UJhief of the the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, who replied in March, 1920, as follows:— 

“Dr. E. W. Brandos, Pathologist in Sugar Plant Investigations, 
*whom I asked to examine this material, advises me that there can be no 
question but that tho diied and fomialined specimens are affected by 
Sugar Catie Mosaic. He would not make this diagnosis solely on the 
•dried material, but the leaves in formalin show the typical condition 
induced by the disease. The importance of prompt and thorough action 
with respect to its eradication, if it is not too firmly established, is 

considered by our pathologists to be very ^reat. 

Dr, Brandes advises further that the cane varieties which you mention 
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being diseased in Trinidad are all included in his notes on observations- 
in Porto Rico and Louisiana made during his trip to those regions last- 
year. Furthermore all Trinidad seedlings, including T. 247, T. 24, T. 87, 
T. 88 and T. 211 are badly affected in Louisiana. Whether this 
indicates that those varieties were diseased when they reached Louisiana,, 
or are especially susceptible and became quickly infected after arrival 
cannot be determined from the information available here.” 

Shortly before the receipt of this confirmation of our suspicions as 
to the identity of the disease, the situation had become much more serious 
in Trinidad by the discovery that many of the cuttings already sent 
out from the Experiment Station were infected and were producing 
diseased plants which would become centres of infection. A number 
of estates were visited in different parts of the island, where cuttings 
had been sent, and in nearly every case the disease was found to be 
present to a greater or less extent. 

In April, 1920 the disease was proclaimed under the Plant Protection 
Ordinance (Trinidad Boijal Gazette , April 15, 1920. p. 285) which 
gives tin Inspectors under the Ordinance the right to enter estates for 
the purpose of searching for the disease, and of taking steps to destroy 
the infected plants if the owner of the canes does not do so after an 
order has been served upon him. 


PRESENT SITUATION. 

At present there are about fifty known points of infection in the 
island, which are being dealt with as rapidly as possible. Several have- 
already been c 1 eared as far as visible signs can be depended on. Nearly 
all of these points ot infection can be traced to cuttings sent out from 
St. Augustine but there are a few the origin of which is uncertain. 
The most important of them is at River Estate where a number of 
infected stools have been found. Sugar cane experiments were carried 
out at River Estate by the Board of Agriculture before they were 
transferred to St. Augustine and it is possible that the occurrence of tho 
disease at River Estate indicates that it was introduced into the island 
shortly before the transfer of plants from River Estate to St. Augus* 
tine, in 1914. 

In the St. Augustine district a number of small farmers' plots seem, 
to have become infected by the natural spread of the disease. 
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At the St. Augustine Experiment Station itself the disease was wide¬ 
spread and affected the following varieties in the proportions shown:— 

TABLE I. 


Mosaic Disease Infection at St. Augustine, July, 1020. 


Variety. 

Percentage 

Infection. 


Variety. 

Percentage 

Infection. 

Variety. 

Percentage 

Infection. 

Badilla 

% 

0-2 

B. 

60 

% 

36-0 

D. 

109 

% 

0-2-47 

Bourbon 

1*7-170 

B. 

67 

73*0 

D. 

115 

3*0 

White Tanna. 

0*8 

B. 

147 

free 

D. 

116 

41*0 



B. 

156 

0 *6-6*0 

D. 

145 

19*0 

L. 218 

51*0 

B. 

20S 

25*0 

D. 

3G6 

free 

L. 253 

88*0 

B. 

347 

4*5 

D. 

504 

0*5 

L. 511 

free 

B. 

1753 

17*0 

D. 

3956 

76*0 

H.? 

1*0 

P>. 

3390 

free 




H. 27 ... 

15*0-25*0 

B. 

3412 

1*0 




H. 140 ... 

18*0 

B. 

3922 

5*5-50*0 




H. 227 ... 

1*0-3*0 

B. 

4578 

18*0 






B. 

4934 

0*3 




T. 39 

26 0 

B. 

6308 

0 *2-1*0 




T. 75 

10*0-47*0 

B. 

C388 

0*2-10*0 




T. 202 

10*0-20*0 

B. 

6450 

7*0-82*0 






B. 

6835 

23*0 


* 


M.P. 55 .. 

2*8 

B. 

7176 

1*0 






B. 

7482 

2*0 




Ba. 6032 ..j 

1*2-5 *4 

B. 

8000 

2*0 




Ba. 7921 ... 

2*2-6 *9 

B. 

8660 

1*2 




Ba. 8846 ... 

2*8-28*0 

B. 

10650 

24*0-26*0 




; 


B. 

14761 

1 *2-7*0 




B.H. 10 (12) 

10*0-53*0 

B. 

10336 

51*0-78*0 




B.S.F. 12(24) 

0*8-6 *0 

B. 

i 

16832 

free 




B.8.F. 12(27) 

1*9-16*0 

B. 17380 

0*6-1 *2 




B.S.F. 12(34) 

2*5-8 *0 

B. 

18208 

1*2 





An attempt was made to estimate the damage done by the disease 
by sorting and weighing the diseased and healthy canes in twenty stooli 
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of different varieties at St. Augustine in March, 1920. The results as 
obtained by Mr. J. de Verteuil are shown in Table II: 

TABLE II.— Comparison of Diseased k Healthy Canes at St. Augustine Estate. 


Plant Canrs, Field 2, VaZsayn —20 stools. 


Variety, 

Description. 

Canes. 

Average weight per 
foot of ripe canea 

Total. 

Per cent. 

Average weight. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

__ 

Weight. 

Loss on 
diseased 
cane. 

Loss on plot 

Ba. 6032 

Healthy 

132 

796 

68*4 

6*03 


... 

771 


Diseased 

61 

333 

31*6 

5*46 

9*4 

2*97 

*688 

B.H. 10 (12) 

Healthy 

180 

963 

74 1 

5*35 



*072 


Diseased 

63 

301 

25D 

4*78 

10*6 

274 

•031 

B. 16536 

Healthy 

159 

684 

52*3 

' 4*30 



*655 


Diseased 

145 

426 

477 

2H4 

31*6 

15*07 

*564 

B. 14761 

Healthy 

172 

613 

91-5 

3*56 



*733 


Disea cd 

10 

37 

8'5 

2*31 

35*1 

2*98 


B. 6450 

Healthy 

104 

307 

49-1 

2*95 



*606 


Diseased 

108 

251 

50*9 

,2*32 

21*4 

10*89 

*540 

B. 10C50 

Healthy 

93 

373 

58*9 

4*01 



*889 


Diseased 

65 

255 

41*1 

3*92 

2*2 

' 

*90 

788 

B. 6388 

Healthy 

178 

694 

90*3 

3*90 



*689 


Diseased 

19 

60 

9*7 

3*16 

ii>*o 

1*84 

... 

B. 156 

Healthy 

283 

9*2 

96*6 

3*47 



*602 


Diseased 

10 

33 

3*4 

3*30 

4*9 

*16 



First Ratoons , Field I, St. Augustine—20 stools. 


Bourbon 

Healthy 


98 

341 

01*2 

3*48 



*643 



Diseased 


62 

179 

38*8 

2*89 

16*9 

6*56 

*662 

B. 

16536 

Healthy 


73 

189 

27*9 

2*59 



*566 



Diseased 


189 

301 

72*1 

1*59 

38 *G 

27*83 

*457 

B. 

156 

Healthy 


284 

644 

80*0 

2*27 



*468 



Diseased 


71 

125 

20*0 

176 

22*5 

4*50 

•423 

B. 

10060 

Healthy 


108 

453 

48*4 

419 



*763 



Diseased • 


115 

480 

61*6 

417 

*48 

*25 

766 

H. 

146 

Healthy 


191 

641 

79*2 

3*36 



*671 



Diseased 


50 

180 

20*8j 

3*60 

... 

... 

*619 


Third Ratoons , Field 1 , St 

Augustine— 

20 stools . 



D. 

3956 

Healthy 


79 

269 

46*5 

3*40 

... 


*782 



Diseased 

... 

91 

285 

536 

313 

7*9 

‘4*25 

*71T 

I). 

116 

Healthy 


45 

136 

22*3 

3*02 



*569 



Diseased 


157 

449 

777 

2*86 

5*3 

411 

*644 

Eh 

145 

Healthy 


ICO 

692 

67*2 

4*32 

. 


*893 



Diseased 


78 

295 

32*8 

3*78 

12*5 

410 

*603 

B. 

208 

Healthy 


204 

415 

857 

2-03 



•572 



Diseased 


34 

63 

14*3 

1-85 

8*9 

1*26 

**% 

8 

1753 

Healthy 


258 

449 

861) 

174 



*434 



Diseased 

.. 

42 

54 

14*0 

1-28 

26*4 

i-m 
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The percentage of infection varies from 3*4 per cent, in plant canes 
‘Of B. 156 to 77’7 percent, in third ratoons of D. 116. 

The loss in diseased canes as compared with healthy varies from 
<88*6 per cent, in first ratoons of B. 16536 to 048 per cent, in first 
ratoons of B. 10650, while H. 146 even shows slight increase. In 
Table III the varieties in Table II are arranged in order of the damage 
suffered. 


table hi. 


ercentage loss. 

Variety . 


38*6 

B. 1(5536 

1st Ratoons. 

33 T 

B. 14761 

Plants. 

31*6 

B. 16536 

Plants. 

20*4 

B. 1753 

3rd Ratoons. 

22 5 

B. 156 

1st Ratoons. 

21*4 

B. 6430 

Plants. 

10*0 

B. 6388 

Plants. 

16*9 

Bourbon 

1st Ratoons. 

12*5 

D. 145 

3rd Ratoons. 

10*6 

B.H. 10(12) 

Plants. 

9*4 

Ba.16032 

Plants, 

8-9 

B. 208 

3rd Ratoons. 

7*9 

D. 3956 

3rd Ratoons. 

5*3 

D. 116 

3rd Ratoons. 

4*9 

B. 156 

Plants. 

2*2 

B. 10650 

Plants. 

0‘48 

B. U630 

1st R i toons. 

Very alight increase ... 

H. 146 

1st Ratoons. 


The actual loss on the plots tested varied from 0*25 per cent, in 
B. 10650 to 27*8‘J per cent, in B. 1C536. 

The cankering of the stem was very distinct in B. 16536 and 
B. 64C0. 

Experiments are now being carried on at St. Augustine to study the 
spread of the disease and to find at whidi ti ne of the year it is most 
rapid. Cuttings from diseised and healthy canes are also being planted 
side by side to test the conclusion reached in Porto Bico that every 
-cutting from a diseased plant is diseased. 


ERADICATION AND CONTROL. 

The only way known at present in which the Mosaic direa^e can be 
prevented from becoming a serious danger to the Trinidad sugar industry 
is by continual inspection and the continjal destruction of all diseased 
stools. 

It is found in Porto Rico that this is a practicable method of control 
whenever the infection does not exceed 25 per cent. When the infection 
is higher than t:u3, the field should be replanted after the crop has been 
.cut, with cuttings carefully selected from healthy stools. 
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Where the disease has become established the following routine 
is recommended by the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Bulletin 829):— 

“ It is suggested that the following schedule of inspection and 
roguing be put into operation: In the spring, just as soon as all the 
plants have sprouted, the field should be inspected by passing up and. 
down the rows. All diseased stools should be pulled out of the ground 
and cost down between the rows. If this first inspection is carried out 
in a thorough manner the field will be completely freed from the disease 
provided no secondary infections are going on. Since there are as yet 
no certain means of determining the latter fact, a second inspection is 
essential. It should be made from 25 to 80 days after the first, a lapse 
of time sufficiently in excess of the incubation period for mosaic to* 
insure recognition of the disease in plants inoculated prior to the first 
inspection. If no diseased plants are found during the second inspection, 
it can be assumed that secondary infection is not in operation and 
that the remaining plants will continue h< althy. If diseased plants 
are found, however, it establishes the fact that secondary infections 
are going on. The field should bo rogned as before, and a third 
inspection made after the same interval, i.e. 25 to 80 days. If the 
carriers remain active it may be necessary to repeat the process 
several times, and owing to the impossibility of recognising the 
disease in inoculated plants before the end of £he incubation period 
it is certain that plants which have become infected just before the 
inspection is made will escape detection. This emphasizes the 
necessity for making the first inspection early, preferably before 
the leaf-hoppers or other sucking insects have appeared on the plants. 

*• This procedure may result in perfect control or eradication of the 
disease, or in partial control, the element of uncertainty being due to 
our inability to control the carriers. By it their activity can be rendered 
less effective by reducing the sources of inoculation to a minimum* 
It has effectually halted the progress of the disease into new territory 
in Porto Rico. 

“ In badly infected sections the problem is manifestly complicated. 
Where 25 to 60 per cent, or more of the plants in large fields are 
diseased, roguing is obviously out of the question. 

“ Such planting should be allowed to mature. Every stalk of it 
should be ground, however, and the stubble plowed up and killed.” 

Bulletin No. 22. Porto Rico Department of Agriculture (received 
April 10, 1920) by F. S. Earle, Expert in Cane Disease, gives the 
experience gained during 1919 in eradicating the d sease : 

“ The results have uniformly been very favourable and they have been 
obtained at moderate cost. The object of this publication is to record 
these facts and bring them to the general knowledge of cane planters 
not only in Porto Rico but in other cane-growing countries, for it is 
now known that this disease exists in Santo Domingo, Hayti, Cuba 
Louisiana and all of the other cane-growing districts of the United 
.States, besides Argentina, Egypt, Hawaii and all parts of the far East. 

“ The method of eradication consists in doing just two things, and of 
those one is equally important as the other. If seed must be taken 
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from a field that is partially diseased, then the selection must be made 
before the top is cut off* Once the leaves have been removed it is 
impossible to distinguish the earlier stages of the disease. Inspecting 
and sorting over the piles of cut seed is absolutely useless as far as this 
•disease is concerned. Second, when the young cane is a foot high, the 
fields should be carefully inspected and all plants showing signs of 
disease should be pulled out. These may be either from overlooked 
infected seed or they may be incipient secondary infections. This 
inspection should be repeated at intervals of about ten days until no 
more cases are found. Most planters make the mistake of delaying 
this first inspection much too long, and of nob repeating it sufficiently 
frequently. When the disease is active, success will depend entirely on 
the promptness and thoroughness with which this work is done. 
Every day that a diseased cane stands in the field adds to the chance of 
secondary infection. Then too, when a small cane is pulled the vacancy 
may be easily filled by planting a new seed piece. When the cane 
gets larger replanting must be done by dividing stools and this is much 
more expensive. After the cane closes further inspection is practically 
impossible. 

“ Katoon fields should bo treated exactly like new plantings. 
Digging out diseased sfonls is more expensive than pulling up recently 
planted seeds. When ratoon fields do not show more than 20 or 25 per 
cent, of infection if otherwise in good condition, it will pay to clear 
them up and replant them. 

“ Ordinarily if the percentage of disease is greater than this it will 
be best to plow them up and make a new planting. Whether to clean 
out a field of infected ratoons or to plow it up will naturally depend 
on the team force and seed cane available for making new plantings. 
1 'ields can often bo seen with old diseased stubble sprouting and 
growing on the banks between the rows of young cane. The best 
possible seed will inevitably soon become infected under these 
conditions.” 

There is no doubt that the disease is a serious one, and if allowed 
to spread unchecked may cause enormous losses to the island. If taken 
in time, however, by the methods outlined above, it may be kept within 
bounds or even perhaps exterminated, and it is hoped that farmers, 
overseers and managers will do all that they can without delay to assist 
in preventing the spread of the disease and in destroying the centres of 
infection already unfortunately present. 


July, 1920. 
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FORESTRY. 


NOTE ON SOWING OF TEAK SEEDS IN TRINIDAD* 

By C. S. Rogers, 

Conservator of Forests. 


Always sow Teak seeds in a spot fully exposed to the sun for the 
greater part of the day. Coyer with not more than one inch of earth. 
If sown in nurseries each seed should be eight inches from any other. 

Germination may begin in two or three weeks if the soil is moist. 
If the weather is dry aud the seed beds are not watered it may be over 
a month before germination begins, but the seeds are better in the soil 
than stored in-doors. Germination may be hastened by placing the seeds 
in water for a few hours every second or third day for two weeks before 
sowing. In the intervals they should be exposed to the weather in the 
open. When germination begins about 25 per cent, may be expected 
to germinate in a month and a further 15 per cent, in the next six or 
eight weeks. Besides soaking in water no other special treatment is 
required. Sowing in April is recommended. 

# 

When the seedlings have pub out two pairs of leaves besides the 
cotyledons or seed leaves it is advisable to pot them or transplant them 
into nurseries 15 to 18 inches apart. 

As soon as the stem of the seedlings is six inches high the seedlings 
should be planted out, but they will suffer no injury if left until the stem 
is nine to twelve inches high. If put into bamboo pots, the pots should 
be large and the seedlings should not remain long in them. In any 
case the seedlings should be planted out during the year in which they 
were raised. 

If Teak seeds are sown at stake where the trees are to grow three 
seeds should be sown at each stake not less than nine inches apart so as 
to allow of the extra seedlings being dug up for transplanting without 
injury to the one that is to remain. It is believed that Teak raised 
from seeds at the spot where the trees are to grow thrives better than 
when seedlings from nurseries are planted out, on account of absence of 
injury to the roots during transplanting. 

A well drained soil is essential to the successful growth o Teak. 

March 25, 1920. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 


CANS FARMERS* PRIZE COMPETITION, 1919. 
Report of the Judges. 

The number of competitors selected by the Agricultural Adviser 
for examination were thirty-eight (83)— 3igh een in District A (Tacarigua- 
Caroni) and twenty in District B (Oouva-Chaguanas). Of this number 
one in District and two in District B, failel to meet the judges as 
advised and were accordingly disqualified All of the others were 
present with the judges, each on his own farm. 

The work and condition of every farm were very carefully inspected 
and all the peculiar circumstances of soil and locality considered. All the 
farmers were closely catechised to test the soundness of their practice 
and their grasp of the principles underlying the various operations 
incidental to sugar cane cultivation. 

The answers and explanations given by the majority of the com¬ 
petitors warrant our declaring the competition a thorough success and 
productive of much benefit to the cane farmers and the sugar industry. 

Among the items of interesting information gleaned during the 
course of the judging prominence must be given to the deserved popu¬ 
larity of the cane B. 847 (Burk). This seedling, it will be remembered, 
cam i into similar prominence in the 1918 competition in the Naparimas 
where soil and other conditions are very much different from those of 
this year’s districts. 

The high esteem in which many of the farmers on the heavy and 
the moderately fro^h soils of the Wyaby, Charlievillo and Cacandu Road 
sectors hold the old “ Bourbon " is also worthy of remark, particularly 
when the fine showing of even ratoon crops seem to amply justify the 
confidence placed in the cane. 


The D. 109 (Sweet Bee) is very popular in the Couva-Carapichaima 
sector. 


THE DISTRICT. 


The keen spirit of rivalry with which most of the competitors 
evidently worked is shown in both districts, by the first-prize winner 
in each case being attended by a prize-winning neighbour. 


The work of District B (Couva-Chaguanas) on the whole has been 
somewhat better than that of District A (Tacarigua-Caroni), the average 
number of points g fined by the first 18 competitors in each being 
respectively 8*2*1 and 81*6. When the standard of work of the prize* 
winners is considered and a comparison made between the districts the 
superiority of District B is very marked. 


District A 
District B 


Tillage . 

98 per cent. 

100 „ 


Cultivation . 
100 per cent. 
100 „ 


General. 

68 per cent. 


The prize-winners 1 totals for the two districts average respectively 
90 per cent, and 96 per cent. 
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THE COMPETITORS. 

Thomas Pryce of Couva must be considered champion of the whole 
competition and deserves his success. Although a complete stranger to 
erudition, he has obtained full marks in tillage and cultivation. 

Samuel Gilkes, a neighbour and close friend of Pryce, would have 
certainly given him a harder tussle had not illness handicapped him 
for some time. 

Cyril Griffith who has tied with Gilkes for second place is of California 
and a mere lad. 

A. B. Gobin of Chaguanas the winner of fourth place in District B 
lias beaten the best man in District A by a mark. 

Nabbie of Cane Farm, Tacaiigua, has secured a comparatively easy 
victory in District A. Still his 93 marks are a creditable performance 
and he is to be congratulated. 

Eleazer Tappin of El Socoro, San .Tuan has secured just one mark 
less than the first prize-winner. B trring a weakness in manuring, 
which cost him 5 marks, the work of this competitor was superior to 
that of his more successful rival in every respect. 

Moorid of Cane Farm, Tacarigua, and Francis C,liter of St. Augustine 
who tied for third place in District A have also done very good work. 

Among those who have failed t > make prize places the following are 
deserving of mention, and we may add sympathy to Medford in 
particular: — 

Arthur Medford (90 marks) of Exchange, Couva who is a farmer 
of a high order. William Sutton of California and J. C. Foster of 
Macoya, Tunapunn, both of whom did very fine work as their marks 
(88 and 86 respectively) show. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PRIZES. 

We beg to suggest that the prizes be awarded as follows :— 


A. — Tacarigua-Caroni District. 

First Frize of $50.00 to Nabbie 
Second „ 135.00 to Eleazer Tappin 

2 Third Prices of *15.00 each Carter 

B. — Couva-Chaguanas District. 
First Prize of $50.00 to Thomas Pryce 

2 Second Prizes of *27.50 each {Cyril* 

Fourth Prize of $10.00 to A. B. Gobin 


(93 marks). 
(9*2 mai ks). 
(87 marks). 
(87 marks). 


(99 marks). 
(95 marks). 
(95 marks). 
(94 marks). 


(Sgd.) EDWIN E. JOHNSON, 
C. McD. ROACH. 


- The districts for this competition were defined in Bulletin Dept. Agr . 
XVIII. 1919, 37 ; the rules were the same as for the 1918 competition.— 
Bulln. XVII. 1911. 49. The prizes were distributed to the successful com¬ 
petitors by His Excellency the Governor at the meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture on April 15, 1920, 
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CACAO PRIZE COMPETITION 1910-1020.-- 
POOLE-RIO CLARO. 

Report of the Judges. 

We have the honour to report that the judging in the Cacao Prise 
Competition in the Poole-Rio Claro District commenced on Tuesday, 
April 20 and ended on Monday, April 26. During this period twenty 
cultivations were visited and judged. Twenty-two competitors were 
originally presented for judging, but two were absent. 

After a careful comparison of the merits of each competitor’s work, 
we were able to recommend that all the prizes in Class I and six in 
Class II be awarded to the thirteen competitors named on the attached 
list. 

As a tie has occurred for tho first place in Class II we beg to suggest 
that the first and second prizes in Class II, as also the seventh prize in 
the same class (which has not been awarded) be added together and 
divided equally between Bartholomew Williams and Samuel Carrington 
who have crch obtained 95 marks. These two men have proved them¬ 
selves to be the champions of the competition, having surpassed all the 
other competitors. 

The a\erage percentage of marks obtained by the prize-winners 
among the peasant proprietors is for Tillage 74*28 per cent., for Sanita¬ 
tion 59 per cent., and for General 70 per cent. These may be considered 
fair except in the case of Sanitation which is rather low. In the con¬ 
tractors class the following percentages have been obtained by the prize¬ 
winner:—Tillage 85 per cent., Sanitation 88*3 per cent, and General 72*5 
per cent.; indicating that the contractors have done much better work 
than the proprietors. 

It is worthy of note that the marks obtained for draining have been 
fairly high, two of the successful competitors got full marks and five 
reached as high as 95 per cent. Good drainage seems to be getting 
pretty general all over the district even on undulating lands. 

In forking and manuring there is still much to be desired, as there 
has been a certain amount of prejudice against these operations 
nevertheless some of the prize-winners did remarkably well in Tillage. 
Sanitation is backward among the competitors as a whole, but it is 
gratifying to note that a few of the prize-winners obtained very high 
marks in this line, Samuel Carrington having reached 100 per cent., 
while five others reached 95 per cent. 

We have been favourably impressed with the theoretical knowledge 
of the successful competitors. It is indeed pleasing to record that out 
of the thirteen prize-winners, five obtained full marks in theory and 
five reached 95 per cent. 

We cannot speak too highly of the holdings of Jhooree Singh, 
Bartholomew Williams and Samuel Carrington. Each is in itself a 
demonstration plot, well worthy of admiration, and serves as an education 
to the neighbouring inhabitants. Jhooree Singh is deserving of special 
mention for his heavy manuring and good sanitation ; Williams for good 
graining, manuring, and heavy mulching, also very good sanitation; 
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and Carrington for thorough and efficient sanitation, good forking and 
excellent all round work. Others worthy of note are Bheeman 
Reedarnee for specializing in seed selection and good all round work, and 
Nee too for good forking and weeding. The winners of the second, third 
and fourth prizes in Class I and those of the fourth and fifth prizes in 
Class II did fairly good all round work, but did not excel in any 
particular branch. 

Although this competition has been the first of its kind to be held in 
the district, we are of opinion that it has been a success. 

As there are many persons eagerly awaiting the results of this 
competition and arc anxious to enroll their entries for the next, we beg 
to suggest that the prize distribution be held in the district itself and the 
competition be repeated at least for a couple of years in the same 
district, with an extension of the boundaries (if possible), so as to- 
include Mayaro and Guayaguayare. 


(Sgd.) C. McD. ROACH. 
L. MOTA. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


Class I. —Peasant Proprietors. 


Order. 

Value of 
Prize. 

Names. 

& 

eS 

Nationality. 

1 ' 

District. 



S 


< . 


1 

$80.00 

Jkooree Singh ... 

91 

Trinidad born Indian 

10 

Poole. 

2 

60.00 

Arjoon 

80 

»» » ••• 

10 

Rio Claro. 

3 

40.00 

D. E. Beggasse .. 

73 

Trinidadian 

7 

Poole. 

4 

30.00 

Leonard Ragbir... 

71 

,, ... ... 

12 

Rio Claro. 

6 

20.00 

Mitl. Nicholas ... 

59 

»» ••• 

6 

Poole. 


15.00 

Suk. Seedarnee... 

57 

Trinidad born Indian 

5 

Rio Claro. 

7 

10.00 

Net too 

5! j 

>> »» 

10 

Poole. 



Class II. 

—Contractors. 



Order. 

(value of 
Prize. 

Names. 

1 

Nationality. 

| 

District or 
Estate. 

1 

$55.00 

Bart Williams... 

95 

Trinidadian 

5 

Rio Claro estate- 

2 

55.00 

Sam. Carrington 

95 

Barbadian 

3 

Bio Claro estate, 






Cbaruraa. 

I 

30.00 

Bhee. Seedarnee 

90 

Trinidad bom Indian 

3 

Rio Claro. 

4 

20.00 

Her. Absalom ... 

t 87 

Trinidadian 

3 

Bio Claro estate. 

5 

15.00 

Seegobin 

83 

Triniuad bom Indian 

n 

St Eme estate. 





Eoolesville. 

0 

10.00 

Maxima Bain ... 

51 

Orenadisn 

5 

Rio Clare. 
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PRIZE DISTRIBUTION.—RIO CLARO. 

The regulation# for this competition were given in the Bulletin* 
XVIII, 1919, 88. 

The prizes were distributed by His Excellency the Acting Governor*, 
the Hon. T. A. V. Best, C.M.G,, C.B.E., at Rio OJaro on June 19, 1920. 


REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman said Cacao Prize Competitions were started 
in 1911 as a method of practical agricultural education, the instruction 
taking place on the actu U land of the peasant proprietor or contractor. 
They proved useful and since 1911 other competitions had also been 
held. Cane Farming, Vegetables, Rice and Tobacco growing and in 
addition to providing cost of the salaries of the Agricultural Advisers, 
their travelling, etc., the Board of Agriculture had given over #5,090 in 
cash prizes. The eximple of the Board had been followed by suns 
estate owners, notably the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company, whoso prize 
distribution would take place during the following week. 

Objects of the Competition. 

The object of the Competitions was to encourage the good cultiva¬ 
tion of cacao by peasant proprietors and contractors to help them to get 
better crops and so more money, to keep their trees in more healthy condi¬ 
tion. The Agricultural Advisers—Mr. L. Mota in their district—earner 
to them as friends ready to show practically to each on his own holdings 
what could be done. For example if draining is necessary, where the 
drains Bhould be xcut, and how they should be dug, if canker were 
reducing the crop, how to recognize the disease, how to get rid of it, how 
to prune trees, how to fork the land, how to make the best of materials 
for manuring, mulching, etc. In order that the judging might be 
impartial and practical, the Board always tried to get a local planter to 
help, together with two of the Agricultural Advisers. In this competi¬ 
tion Mr. Rost^nt had kindly asssisted and the Board of Agriculture was 
glad to learn from the report of the judges that good work had been 
done. The following prize winners are specially mentioned :—Two of 
the Contractors, Bartholomew Williams and Samuel Carrington are 
described as the champions of the Competition, and of the holdings of 
these two and of Jh >rea Singh as well they say “ We cannot speak too* 
highly, each holding is in itself a demonstration plot.” Bheeman 
Sedarnee is specially commended for good work in seed selection, and. 
Neetoo for forking and weeding. * 

Improvements recommended. 

The Judges also note your shortcomings. They report a prejudice 
against forking and draining. Well, some of you have visited River- 
Estate and seen that the Department of Agriculture at any rate* 
practices what it preaches, I hope others of you will come also, and in 
any case that you will give a trial to suggested alterations in your- 
methods. Try them on a part of your property and watch the results*. 
Borne of the most successful large planters in the colony, fork and drain. 
f and possibly you will find that what is good for them is good for yoa* 
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Food Crops. 

Another matter on which you have often been advised, is not to 
plant every inch of your land up in cacao. Keep a part for food crops. 
Whilst cacao is high in price and crops good, you can perhaps afford to 
buy food, but when cacao drops, or crops are poor, you may not have 
the ready money and that often means borrowing at the shop, and too 
often leads to debt, and possible loss of your property. If you grow 
more ground provisions than you need for your own use, you can sell 
them, especially now that there is the Ground Provisions Dep6t, 
offering a ready market without much trouble. Mr. Mota has told you 
all about this. 


Credit Societies. 

There will be times when you need money to carry out improve¬ 
ments, or to extend cultivation. Jn the past the small man was practically 
bound to go to the money lender and if unfortunate enough to meet 
'with bad seasons and poor crops he stood chance of losing his property. 
Now there is a government system of Agricultural Credit Societies doing 
useful work in Trinidad and Tobago. There are 23 of those Societies at 
work with l,3b0 members. Many districts have not formed one yet. 
This is one such district to make use of Credit Societies as a mean3 
of keeping free from the grip of the money lender. I have always 
spoken to vou about these Societies : if you think they will be useful, 
make an effort to start one here at Rio Claro. 

The Future. 

The judges have recommended and the Board has drawn up plans 
for a continuation of the competitions not only to include Rio Claro and 
Poole but also Mayaro and Gunyaguayare. 'Particulars of the new com¬ 
petition will soon be issued, and I hope a large number of you will enter. 
Everyone who works well and follows the advice given him, can gain a 
prize in the form of better crops and healthier trees, and some of you 
will get good money prizes as well. Prize Competitions, Credit 
Societies, are all part of a general scheme of the Government to improve 
the position of the peasantry of the Colony, and of the large estates as 
well. It is better for every one that there be a contented and pros¬ 
perous peasantry, making a comfortable living out of the land, and looking 
forward not only to remaining there themselves but also of bringing up 
their children to live on the land. With improved prospects on the* 
land, less people will be enticed away to try their luck in the towns or 
in other countries. The prosperity of the Colony depends very largely, 
on Agriculture, and for Agriculture a large country population is essential. 
To ensure this there must, under our present conditions be a prosperous 
peasantry working your own lands and providing the necessary assistance 
to the large estates. Your interests are bound up together and the 
Government by those Competitions is endeavouring to help all cultiva¬ 
tors both largo and small. 

Mr. Lazarri, at the conclusion of the prize giving, moved a vote of 
thanks to His Excellency for coming such a long distance a fact which 
showed the great interest he took in the general welfare of the people 
.and particularly the peasant proprietor. 
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The Governor’s Advice, 

His Excellency in reply thmked the assembly for their kind welcome,, 
and intimated how extremely glad he was to be able to come and see- 
for himself the fertile district of which he had heard so much. It was 
always a pleasure to a Governor or Acting Governor to see the country 
districts for himself. Mr. Freeman had given them good advice and he 
would like to emphasize it from the experience of one who ha!d seen a 
great deal of agriculture in other places—that the peasant proprietors, 
were the backbone of the colony and if they did not put their Bhoulders 
to the wheel Trinidad could not progress. The colony looked to them 
as practical men to make advancement. He would bo the last to 
disparage their practical work, but at the sumo time they could learn 
much from those who had devoted their attention to the more scientific- 
side of agriculture. Therefore, he asked them to lend an ear to the 
Department of Agriculture and Mr. Mota their Agricultural Adviser,, 
because the advice they had to offer, would present the experience gathered 
from all over the world, and brought to their very doors. It was to 
them ns practical men to make the b«*st of what the Department was 
doing for them. They had lived and are still living in trying times 
which they hoped would never come agnin, although perhaps, it had. 
affected them less than other people in other parts of the Empire. There 
was one lesson which the times had not failed to teach all of them and 
it was that no part of the Empire in future could with safety depend 
upon importation for it^ food supply. The prices of imported foodstuffs 
were still very high and he saw no piospect of their coming down in the 
near future ; whi’e at the same time there was no guarantee that the 
prices of the articles produced here would always remain as high as 
they were at present. Therefore they must look ahead and both grow 
and keep in the colony resenes of foodstuffs in case the condition of 
things should get worse and woise. As Mr. Freeman had already 
told ihem it was not whe to plant all their lands in cacao, but they 
should keep part of it in food crops. He hoped those competitions would 
be continued and that next year eitln r Sir John Chancellor—who they 
knew took a keen interest in Agriculture—or himself would be there to 
give away the prizes, when he hoped to be able to see that more of 
them had entered for the competition than was the case in the present 
instance. He thanked thorn again for their very kind welcome. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


RAINFALL RETURNS.—JANUARY TO MARCH, 102a 


Stations. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

i 

|!| 

North-west District. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

45t. Olair—R'»yal Botanic Gardeus 

1*30 

1**6 

*94 

3*99 

2*40 

Port-of-Spain^-Colonial Hospital 

*37 

104 

*20 

1*61 

2*19 

,, Royal Gaol... 

■00 

110 

1*31 

8*40 

2*80 

,, Constabulary Headquarters 

*34 

102 

*64 

2*00 

2*21 

St. Aim’s—Reservoir 

272 

1*33 

1*52 

5*57 

2*53 

Maraval— ,, 

„ Constabulary Station 

Diego Martin—Constabulary Station ... 

1*04 

1*82 

2*18 

5*04 

2*38 

1*43 

2*07 

2*35 

5*85 

3*23 

1-15 

2*00 

2*00 

5*21 

4*70 

,, Waterworks ... 

1*88 

2*13 

1*78 

5*70 

3*60 

,» River estate ... 

.Fort George Signal Station ... 

1*02 

1*9 *< 

2*31 

5 91 

3*20 

1*50 

1*04 

1*07 

5*20 

2*02 

North Post M 

*40 

•78 

1*20 

2*53 

804 

Carenage Constabulary Station 

3*45 

1*09 

3*39 

8*53 

4*86 

Carrera Island Convict Depot 

•09 

30 

*47 

1 52 

1*27 

Chacacbacare Lighthouse 

*02 

. 1*32 

1*30 

3*54 

2*23 

Santa Cruz—Maracas District. 






-Santa Cruz—Constabulary Station 

1*73 

1*59 

2*22 

5*54 

4*75 

St. Joseph—Government Farm 

•50 

1*12 

1*20 

2*97 

2*08 

,, Constabulary Station 

•40 

•02 

*80 

1*88 

1*09 

Tunapuna—St. Augustine estate 

T7 

*83 

1*00 

2*00 

1*08 

Maracas—Government School 

1*35 

1*50 

3*23 

0.14 

3*44 

„ Ortinola estate 

1*54 

2*40 

2*50 

0*50 

3*39 

„ San JostS estate ... 

104 

201 

1*41 

5*3(5 

2*74 

Caura—Wardour estate 

1*55 

'1*72 

1*30 

4*03 

2 35 

West Central District. 






Caroni—Frederick estate 

2*20 

2 93 

204 

7*17 

5*11 

Chaguanas—Constabulary Station 

2-62 

214 

*97 

5*73 

2*28 

,, Woodford Lodge estate 

Carnpichaima—Waterloo estate 

1*02 

1*30 

*59 

3*o3 

2*58 

173 

. 1*78 

*61 

4*02 

2*15 

ft McKean Cacao estate ... 

1*98 

, 2 04 

*30; 

4*38 

3*04 

,, Friendship Hall estate .. 

1*99 

2*32 

*70 i 

5*07 

2*97 

Couva—Exchange estate 

101 

3*20 

*22 

2*43 

2*75 

„ Brechin Castle estate 

104 

; i*7i 

*50 

3*28 

4*14 

„ Perseverance ,, 

1*01 

I *85 

•2u 

2*06 


„ Camden ,, 

1*42 1*21 

*60 

3*23 

2*59 

„ Milton „ 

2*14 

1 2*02 

*87 

5*03 

2*30 

„ Spring ,, 

2*63 

1*0(5 

•90 

5*39 

3*52 

„ Constabulary Station 

1*30 

1*10 

*32 

2*72 

3*17 

M Esperanza estate ... 

1-43 

*02 

*10 

2*54 

3*53 

Montserrat District. 




11*00 


UraB80-riedr&—Mainoral estate 

315 

5*04 

3*41 

3*70 

,, La Mariana estate 

3*21 

4*54 

2*22 

0*07 

3*53 

Montserrat—Constabulary Station 

3*18 

212 

3*03 

0*33 

4*35 

Brasso—La Vega estate 

3*38 

3*89 

3 *66 

8*93 

3*23 

■Tabaqilite, Trelawne estate .. 

3*40 

3*87 

2*22 

0*40 

... 

Arima District. 






Arima—Warden’s Office 

•99 

2*19 

2*61 

5*70 

1*70 

„ Torreci 11a estate 

1 -03 

2-91 

3*36 

7*90 

2*44 

,, Verdant Vale estato 

2-04 

3*55 


9*74 

4*12 

Ran Rafael—Constabulary Station 

2*01 

4*10 

354 

4*79 

■Guanapo—Talparo estate ... 

2*01 

4*17 

2*71 

9*40 

5*43 

,, El Quemadu estate 

4*75 

4*74 

3*40 

12*89 

5*19 

Tamana—Sta. Marta estate .. 

613 

5*02 

3*58 

15*33 

6*99 

,, La Carona estate ... 

6-22 

6*23 

302 

16*07 

6*33 

San Fernando <6 Princes Town District. 



*21 

3*12 

1*90 

Oiaxton’s Kay—Forres Park estate 

1*84 

3*07 

Pointa-k-Pierre—Bonne Aventure estate 

2*42 

*72 

*33 

3*47 

... 

,, Concord estate 

1*83 

1*29 

*40 

3*61 

1*14 

„ Plein Palais estate 

1*05, 

*76 

*15 

2*86 

2*57 

2faparima-~Pioton estate 

2*82 

2*17 

*74 

5*73 

3*«6 

,, Usine St. Madeleine estate... 

1*65 

1-00 

*95 

420 

3*62 

„ La Fortun4e estate ... 

1*81 

... 

‘*•16 

2*49 

2*43 

ii Tarouba estate 

1*21 

1*12 

8*41 

„ Union Hall estate 

9/09 

‘>*"9 

‘67 

5 ,| 5!5 

1*67 
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RAINFALL RETURNS-JANY- TO MARCH, 1920 -,-Contd, 


Stations. 



February. 

1 

Total 

tin 

lit 

San Fernando and Princes Town District, — {Contd.) 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Ins. 

Naparima—Palmists estate 


2*50 

2*28 

*75 

5*53 

372 

,, Lewisville House 

... 

283 

2*21 

*87 

5*91 

4*94 

«, Hermitage estate 

... 

2-19 


2 47 

Petit Morne estate 


1*83 

2*0 



3*49 

Princes Town—Craignish estate 


3*27 

1*84 

*48 

5’59 

3-45 

ft Cedar Hill estate 


2-30 

172 

*92 

4*94 

3*60 

,, Williamsville estate 

... 

2*52 

1*97 

*75 

5*24 

3*97 

tt Esmeralda estate 

... 

3-07 

2*05 

1*00 

6*12 

3*76 

,i New Grant estate 


3’62 

1*46 

73 

5*81 

377 

tt Constabulary Station 


1’88 

1-82 

•45 

4*15 

2*96 

,, La Eetraite estate 

... 

4*99 

3*94 

1’87 

10*80 

5*49 

tt Malgretoute estate 

Los Naranj >s estate 


2’64 

2*29 

*95 

5*88 

2*68 


5 'SO 

1 *6/ 

1*20 

873 

4*38 

Poole—El Rosario estate 


5’24 

3*83 

... 


3*99 

South-west District, 







Oropuche—Constabulary Station 

... 

*86 

103 

*41 

2*30 

2*53 

,, Pluck estate 


3*54 

1’80 



4*12 

Siparia—Constabulary Station 


3*64 

3 95 

*64 

8 21 

2*48 

,, Alta Gracia estate 


377 

4*05 

*98 

8-81 

4*46 

Guapo— Adventure estate 


3 31 

1*88 

1*10 

6*29 

273 

Point Fortin—Constabulary Station 


3*79 

2 76 

1*16 

771 

3*27 

Erin—La llessource estate 

... 

3*21 

2*48 

*47 

010 

*94 

La Union estate 


5’00 

2*78 

•66 

8-44 

1*83 

Industry estate 

• • • 

5’92 

1*51 

*86 

8*29 

2*18 

’Cedros—La Retraite estate 

»'• 1M 

712 

2*48 

3 65 

13*25 

3*98 

,, Beaulieu estate 

• • « 

3*68 

2*43 



2*23 

,, Perseverance estate 


6 07 

1*66 

3*45 

11*18 

265 

,, St. Marie estate 


6*12 

2’05 

3-21 

11*38 

3*42 

„ Constabulary Station 


0’16 

2*03 

3*83 

1202 

4*00 

tt St. Quintin estate 


3*70 

1*23 

379 

*72 

2*27 

loacos — Constance estate 


1 *37 

2*42 

3-23 

7*02 

1*00 

Irois—Government School 


5*16 

4*17 

2*09 

12*02 

4*27 

South Coast, 





i 


Aloruga—Constabulary Station 

... 

4*13 

477 

*62 

9*52 

2*97 

East Coast, 







Matura—La Juanita estate 


3 05 

6*09 

5’64 

1477 

4*59 

Hanzanilla—Constabulary Station 


41)3 

5*26 

3*65 

12*94 

5.13 

Sangre Grande—New Lands estate 

M 

4*06 

7*18 

1*85 

13*09 

4*96 

,, Evas dale estate 


4'45 

5*18 

3 00 

13*29 

I 6*61 

,, Grosvenor estate 

••• ttl 

394 

4*85 

3*81 

12*00 

' 6*23 

,, El Recundo estate 


3*65 

6*33 

3-94 

13*92 

507 

,, San Francisco estate 

Mayaro—Constabulary Station 


4’22 

10*33 

6*63 

21*18 

5*47 

.. 

4’93 

5’53 

1*46 

11*92 

3*71 

North Coast. 







Blanchisseuse—Constabulary Station 

... ... 

3*69 

4*12 

4*52 

12*33 

679 

Grande Riviere—Mon Plaisir estate 

... 

4’16 

0*52 

5 72 

16*40 

573 

Toco—Aragua House 

... 

2’45 

4*01) 

3*44 

9*89 

371 

,, Constabulary Station 

... 

1*52 

2*69 

274 

0*95 

3-21 

Tobago. 

Tobago—-Hermitage estate 


2*23 

2*66 

4*13 

9’02 

6*77 

„ King's Bay ,, 

... ... 

1*88 

2*91 

3*41 

8*20 

5*84 

,, Roxburgh *, 

•. • *• 

2 17 

3*43 

3*84 

9*44 

6*59 

,, Botanic Station 

... .«• 

314 

1*00 

3‘« 

7*65 

1*74 

tt Government Farm 

... ... 

2*98 

*45 

2-44 

5*87 

1*23 

ft I Headship estate 

... 

1*10 

76 

3-22 

5*14 

4*48 

,, Riversdale M 

... 

... 

... 

277 

... 

n Bon Accord „ 

... 

118 

*29 

... 

... 

... 
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IV. 


Name. 


Class. 


Department of Agriculture. 

GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 

The following are the arrangements for May, 1921, with regard to 
Stud animals of the Government Farms in Trinidad and Tobago. 

Stallions* 

Where standing 
for Service. 

...Govt. Farm Tobago ... 

...Union Hall Estate 
San Fernando 

Sir Horry... Thor’gli-bredHackney..Govt.Farm Trinidad... 

Rillington SpAKTAN..Clovcland Bay. .Govt. Farm 
Marat ...Thorough-bred ...Roxburgh, Tobago ... 

Jack Donkeys. 

Monarch ...American Donkey ...Go\t.Farm,Trinidad... 

President ... Do. do. 

Barbados Joe ... ...At Ksperanza Est., Arima 


N EL s w E i*.p ... Thor on gli -bre d 
Quiokmatoh. Thorough-bred 


Fee. 

$ 7.20 


Groom 
Fee. 
60c, 


10.00 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 


60c. 

60c. 

60c. 

00c. 


5.00 

5,00 

1.20 


60c. 

60c. 

00c. 


A.-At 


Bulls. 

Government 


Farms. 



TRINIDAD. 



TOBAGO. 



Class. 

Fee. 


class. 

Fee. 

2 

Pure-bred Zebu 

$ 3.20c. 

1 

Pure-bred Zebu 

...$1.00 

1 

Half-bred lied Poll ... 

3.20c. 

1 

Half-bred Shorthorn 

... 1.00 

1 

Cross-bred Holstein-Zebu 

1.20c. 

1 

Half-bred Guernsey 

... 1.00 

1 

Pure bred Red Poll 

2.40c. 

1 

Bed Puli 

... 1.00 


34.—At Public 
Place. 

Queen’s Park Savannah 
Mucnrapo Pasture 
St. Clair Expt. Station. 

St. Augustine Estate 

River Estate 
San Fernando 
Arima 

Tobago, Friendship Est. 


Pastures or Estates. 

Class. 

Half-bred Shorthorn ; 2 Half-bred Holstcins 


1 Half-bred Shorthorn; 1 Threc-Qtr. bred Zebu 
' 1 Half-bred Zebu ; 1 Half-bred Guernsey 
\ 1 Cross-bred Zebu-Guernsov. 

1 Half-bred Zebu; 

1 Half-bred Jersey. 

1 Half-bred Jersey. 

1 Half-bred Holstein 


Pigs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad, 
White Yorkshire, Poland China, Berkshire, Tamworth 
Attendant’b Fee 25c. 

At Government Farm, Tobago. 

Berkshire 
Large Black ... 


$1.00, and 


.Fee 50c. 
» 50c. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 

White Leghorns, Brahmas and Rouen Ducks ...$1.00 per doss. 

Great Kind Pigeons ... ... ... ... 60c. per pair. 

Government Farm, Tobago. 

Eggs of Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds 48c. per dos, 
Also Cocks and Pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. 



V, 


DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 
Agricultural Credit Societies 

under Ordinance No. 30, 1915. 


Registrar .W. G. Freeman, Director of Agriculture. 

Inspector .Jos. E. Seheult. 

Clerk .Akhraff Hosein. 


Registered Societies. 


Trinidad 


Date of Registration. 

Diego Martin 

... 

... October 

12, 1910. 

Lothian s 

... 

... April 

4, 1919. 

Malgretout ... 

... 

... April 

30, 1919. 

Petit Morne... 

... 

... April 

30, 1919. 

Union Hall ... 


... April 

30, 1919. 

Malgretout East Indian 

... 

.. May 

26, 1919. 

Piciton . . . 

... 

... May 

30, 1919. 

Petit Morno (Palmyra) . 


... June 

13, 1919, 

Tarouba (Nc Plus Ultra) 

,,, 

... June 

13, 1919. 

Uniou-Murabcllft 


... July 

10, 1919. 

Harmony Hall 


... JuK 

10, 1919. 

Williainsville East Indian 


... Juls 

10, 1919. 
19. 1919. 

Indian Walk 


... August 

WilliuuiHvillc, West Indian 

... 

... September 

11, 1919. 

Vlein Palais 


... Nos ember 

9, 1919. 

Lengua 

... 

... November 

9, 3919. 

Penal 

• •. 

... November 

21, 1919. 

Broomago ... 

... 

... August 

11, 1920. 

Cedar Ilill ... 

., 

... August 

11, 1920. 

Trois Amis... 


... August 

11, 1920. 

Monkey Town 

Tobago. 


... August 

16, 1920. 

Pembroke ... 

... 

... June 

18, 1917. 

Scarborough 

.. 

... April 

11, 1918. 

Delaford 

... 

... August, 

26, 1918. 

Mason Hall... 

... 

... December 

16, 1918. 

Moriah 


... December 

10, 1918. 

Charlottes'ill<* 


... February 

1, 1919. 

Parlatuvicv ... 

... 

... July 

10, 1920. 

R ox boro* 

... 

... October 

23, 1920. 

Les Coteaux... 

... 

... December 20, 1920. 

l\f ontgomery 

... 

... January 

7, 1921. 


Plant Protection Ordinance. 

Chief Inspector . C. F. Wood. 

(F. W. Uiucji. F. D. Davies, 
j C. 13. William* 

' I R. J. Link, 

\C. M, Roach. 

(J, A. Tinder. 


Inspectors . 


W. E. Broadway. 
IX. Meaden. 

L. A. B RUN TON. 


Assistant Inspectors A J. Blackman. 

[A. T. Warner. 

Pests Proclaimed under the Ordinance 


R. II. Leacock 
Alfred II. Pena (Tcnipy.) 


Bird Vine ... ...June 25, 19Ilf. 

Bud Rot of Coconuts .. do. 
Blooding Stem Piseaso 

of Coconuts ...Nov. 2(3, 1912. 

Love Vino... ...July 26, 1915. 

Coconut Butterfly .. Mar. 28, 1918. 

Parasol Ants .. Sept. 16,1918. 


Cacao Beetle . .Sept. 16, 1918. 

Rhinoceros Beetle do. 

Gru Gru Beetle ... do. 

Locusts ... .. do. 

Mosaic Disease of Sugar 

Cane ... ...April 1, 1920. 
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Department of Agriculture. 

NURSERY STOCK. 

Cacao, Lime* and any other plants required in large quantities 
should he ordered six months in advance. Address letters to the 
Superintendent, St. Hair Experiment Station, or to the Officer in 
Charge Botanic Station, Tobago. 

Special quotations at St. Clair for Cacao, Coffee and Limes grown 
from selected seeds are as follows r— 

riants purchased in lots of X to 1,000 plants' 

3 cents per plant. Delivered at Nurseries 

Plants purchased in lots of several thousands uncrated. 

2J cents per plant. 

Plants purchased in lots up to 100 at 4 cents | Deliverod ftt Rftihvay 
per plant. Station, Port - of- 

Plants purchased in lots up to 1,000 all Spain or Queen's 

$3.50 per 100. Wharf, securely 

Plants purchased in lots of several thousands packed in open 

at $33.00 per 1,000. crates. 

Tobago prices on application at the Botanic Station, .Scarborough. 

Budded Avocados select varieties at 12 cents, Budded Oranges at 
24 cents and Grafted Mangos at 24 cents should also be booked at once. 

Budded Cacao 12 cents each or in lots of over 100 at 8 cents. 

Lillies from beds t.\ cuits per plant for lots over 100. 

A stock is also kept of other fruit, ornamental and flowering trees, 
palms, etc., a full list of which can be obtained on application. Large 
orders must be booked sik months previous to the date when the plants 
are required as large supplies are not kept on baud for casual demands. 


SPRAYING CACAO, &c. 

From September to November is the time for spraying cacao trees 
for the prevention of thrips and black rot; and early in the dry season 
for the algal disease, die back, and cacao beetles. 

The Department lias on hand a supply of bluestone, which 
is sold to planters at 12 cents p«r pound, also nicotine sulphate 
the best insecticide for thrips, which is sold at $14.50 per gallon. 

Spraying Machines can also be nired in Trinidad or Tobago. Friend 
Pump, with two leads of hose and rods complete, $1.00 per week. 

Barrel Pump with one load of hose and rods, 50c. per week. Carriage 
to and fro extra. 

Further information in regard to cost of spraying, etc., and applica¬ 
tions for bluestone and nicotine sulphate should be made to 

The Director, Department of Agriculture, Port*of-Spain, 



PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 


The Bulletin issued quarterly, price sixpence per number or two 
shillings per annum post free in the Colony. To other subscribers 
postage extra. 

Vol. XVIII. 1019. Pt. 1 .—Wither Tip of Limes (Illustrated); Yam 
Experiments 1918-19; Culthation of Cotton; Nitrogen Content Cacao 
Soils; Supposed Cure for Froghoppers; Bedding Plants for Trinidad ; 
Fungous I>Leases of Hoses (Illustrated); Prize Competitions 1918-19. 

Vol. XV111. PL 2. —Cane Farmers and Co-operation; Root Disease 
and Froghopper Blight; Control of Cacao Tlirips ; Rice Experiments. 
1915-18; etc., etc. 

loZ. XVJTI. Pt. of. The Avoeido in Trinidad and Tobago 
(Illustrated); Sugar-Cane Experiments 1917-19 ; Yams 1918-19. 

Vol. A 1771. Pt. /.- Root Disease of Cacao m Trinidad (Illustrated); 
Varieties of Cano under Estate Cultivation in Trinidad 1919 ; Durability 
Tests with inferior Local Woods; Tobago Wgetible Prize Competitions 
1919; Reorganisation of the B >«ml and Department of Agriculture; 
Dc\elopuient of the Economic Resources of the Empire, cSrc., &c. 

Vol. XIX. 1010. Pt. 1 .—The Trmid.ul Cano Farming Industry; 
Sugar (but" Blight in Trimdti l; Frogh )pp ir Blight in Trimda 1; 1 tuple- 
mental Till igc : Mo* tic Disease of Sugar Cane m Trinidad. Arc., &c. 

Our Louvl Foods: Their Production and Use, by W. G. Freeman, 
and R. O. Williams. — Price 3d. 

The Dxshekn: Its Uses and Culture,— Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

T ie A vo< u>o in Tuinidvd and Tobago. -Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

i Ns El Ts AllIM'IIM. Yki.LTUJLES IS TRINIDAD AND TolUGO, by F. W. 
Urich. Sunpioms of pests, Treatment, Preparation of Insecticides, 
ot<\~ lllustrated.— Piiee 3d. 

Life History vxn Control or the Cacvo Beetle, 3 coloured plates, 
bv P. L. Guppy. — Price 3d. 

Insi st Notes for 1910-11. Miscellaneous N-»tes on Cacao Pe,ts, 
b\ F. \\ . LTieli.—Price 3d. 

Notes on some Insects yffi.uiing the Coconut Palm, on^ coloured 
plate by V. W. Urich and P. L. Guppy.—Price 3d. 

Rearim. of the Vermilion Froghopper Ecu. Parasite, Uy F. W. 
Lrich. —Price Id. 

The Sugar Canl Frogiioffer, six plates (3 coloured), by F. W. 
Urich.—-Price 9d. 

The Froghopper Ego Parasite and its Colonization in Cane 
Fields, by F. W. Urich.—Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad and methods of destroying it, 2 plates, 
by T\ W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Control of Cacao Thrips. (Illustrated) by F. \Y. Urich.— Price 3d. 

Annual Reports, Department of Agriculture, 1916,1917 & 1918.— 
IThc Is. 9d. each. 

Memoir No, 1- Froghopper-Blight of Sugar-Cane in Trinidad by 
C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S.—Price 2/0. 


All publications can be obtained from the Head Ollice of the Depart¬ 
ment* St. Clair Experiment Station, post free within the Colony. The 
A Bulletin is also on sale at Messrs. Muir, Marshall, and Davidson & Todd, 
Port-of-Spain. 
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ST. CLAIR EXPERIM ENT S TATION, TRINIDAD. 
List of Plants for Sole. 

{See p. vi.) 

Common Name. Scientific Name, j Common Name. Scientific Name. 


Fruit Trees 24 c. each. 


Sweet orange 


Citrus anrantinm. 


5c. each. 

(Jolden apple .. Spondias dvlcis. 

Common lose appl eEugenia. Jambos. 
Java plum ... E. Jamholana. 

Malacca apple . E. malacccnsis. 

Mammy apple ... Mammea amcricc 

Sugar apple ...A. squamosa 

Sour sop .A. mnricata. 

Cashew . t* 4 "? ""ll'!*" 


Cinnamon 


Nutmeg 


SncEs. 

12c 

J Cinnamomum 
** i Ztylanirum. 


.. Myrintira fragrau* 

...E. Jamholana. J So. 

E. malacccnsis. I Tonka neon ,.,/Mptfry.c odorata. 
...Mammea amcricana .| 

...A. squamosa ! Rubber 60c, per 100. 

.A. mnricata. j Fara rubber .. Ifevca brodHoid*. 

f Ana card turn occi - i 

' { dentalc. j Drug 5c. each, 

.. Jlhghia sapida,. Bitter wood ...Quassia amara 

...Punica granatmn. 

) 1’anijmrin chlU I Timukr Trees S3.00 per 100. 

\ TJ .1 British Honduras \ Swictenh mar,o* 

■ {'tsar* I -»*“>' i ’*>«■•■ 

\ Mac a damia ft mi-' ,r,c ' raeli. 

' I fob a. | Ra rri ngton in mo sa. 


Akec ... 
Pomegranate 
Tamarinde (les 
Indes 

Cranadilla 
Queensland nut 

Timid nut 

Oenip ... 
Barbados eherrv 


| Vangueria edvlis ! 

( Pa ssiflora quad- 
/ ranynluris. ! 

j Macada m ia t< rn i- 
" i folia. ; 

f drtocarpus incisa j 
1 yar. , 

.. Mclicoeca hijnga. ; 
.. Malpigh ia qla bra . 


Large led guava... Psidium Ouajaca. 

,, white ,, .. P. var. 

CooseWy ) ^ 

Governor plum . . { Fl “%f' ia 

Sapodilla . Achra* sapota. 

Hunterinan's nut .. Omphalea trinvdra. i 

Fapaw... .. Car tea Papaya. 

Tangerine (seed \ rr* . i 1 

Ji„g 8 ) jCitrvsnolnhtsav. , 

Mandarin C. nobilis uxr. 

Midbeny .. Morns a/ha. 


Cynomrtra trindewu s 
Fern tree . Jararamla ca rufot. 

Balsam of tolu { Toh.fh,U„. 

X mum. 

Pink potu . Tahthnia 4). 

Balata Mima.sops globoat. 

l)ivi-divi . Cwsatpinia Hum, in 

Ihtaritnn snitya 
least’, 

Suurtziu grandi- 
flora. 

Fragrant ac-aeia . .Acacia Farm .Jana 
Mnnu<ops E/ntgi. 

Bed tree . ,T< ntuualia arjuna. 

Flamboyant** Poimdanu rigid. 

Oroxylnm tndit urn. 


1 Bed tree 
1 Flamboyant*' 


8iiai»k am» Decor \ti /k 5**. <m< b. 


Apple blossom \ 


93.00 per 100 uncrated. 
3.50 ,, crated. 


cassia 

| Horse cassia . Cassia grand Is , 

| C. muPijttya. 

I Jamaica mountain'! cr .... 

| prulc J fya'hrho 

| Ceylon willow . Finis benjamin 


Casma Jamaica. 


( Citt u* medica var. 
\ adda. 


j Spa *h(did ninph .<•. 
Finis benjamina. 


1 »KVKR \< 1 K Fe\>TS, 


93.00 per 100 uncrated. 

93.50 per 1 CO crated and carted to City. 

Kornstero cucao .. { '‘^broma Cacao 

Robusta coffee .. Coffee Fob until 
Liberian coffee ,..C, Liber tea. 

Abbeokuta coffee ...C. Abbeokuta. 

Kola nut .. Cola acuminata. 

5c. each 


Barbados pride \ Painriunn pn!- 
(red) i chfnlma. 

Barbados pride ( 

(yellow) \ 1 ” 

Almond .. 7 V nninidiu.Catapj>a 

Monodora tenni • 
folia. 

Frowned grandi- 
flora. 

liauhinia tome.ntosa. 
B. megalandra. 
Posoqueria longiflorct. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGEICULTUHE 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


Part 2*1 


1921. 


[Vot. XIX. 


NOTES. 


Reorganization of the Department of Agriculture. 

From September 1, 1920 the Department of Agriculture wan placed 
on the new basis provided under Ordinance No. 29 of 1918, which gave 
effect to the scheme of reorganization laid by Ilis Excellency the 
Governor before the Legislative Council in Council Paper No. 112 
of 1918.»- (Sec Bull . Dvpt. Ayr, XVT1L 1919. 213-28). 

The principal change involved is that the Boaicl of Agriculture is 
reconstituted as a purely advisory body. The Government assumes 
responsibility for the provision in the Department of Agriculture of 
officers to icphiec the Entomologist, Mycologist, and Agricultural Advisers, 
previously maintained by the Board from funds derived from a special 
export tax on agricultural produce, now abolished. 

A list of the posts established under the new system and of the officers 
at present appointed to occupy them will be found m another place. 
An innovation is made in the provision of Sugar and Cacao Agronomists 
whose duties will be to e»tudy and advise upon the methods of cultivation 
to be applied in the two principal agticultural industries of the Colony. 
An Economic Botanist is also to be appointed, to arrange for research 
leading to the production of improved strains of cultivated plants 
especially cacao and coconuts, and for the application of recent methods 
to agricultural experimentation. 

rians have been approved by His Excellency the Governor for the 
erection of a new building at the St. Clair Experiment Station to serve 
as headquarters for the Department. The cost will be met from the 
surplus funds of Diver and St. Augustine Estates, in addition to which 
a sum of I!o,I97 from the same source has been handed over to general 
revenue. A site for the building has been chosen and work was com¬ 
menced in April 19*21. 

W.N. 

The Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cane. 

During the past three months a large amount of attention lias been 
directed towards the reduction and if possible the extermination of the 
Mosaic Disease. Some of the Agricultural Advisers have been seconded 
for the work and special assistants employed. In the N'aparimas and 
in most other outlying districts a considerable measure of success has 
been attained and there is every hope of extermination. In the district# 
between San Juan and Tunapuna, however, the disease has obtained 
such a firm hold that with the present staff and arrangements there is 
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no prospect of control. In spite of the fact that over 10,000 stools have 
been destroyed—for which compensation amounting to over £200 
has been paid*—the disease continues to spread more rapidly than it is 
destroyed. To secure the adoption of more effective measures during 
the favourable opportunity afforded by dry season of 1921 recommenda¬ 
tions were made for a special campaign for which a special vote of 
£8,125 has been granted. 


C.B/W. 


The Sugar Cane Froghopper. 

Owing to the late advent of the wet season in 1920, all the frog- 
hopper broods were considerably later than has been the case for many 
years. The first brood, which occurred at the beginning of August, did 
very little damage oxcept in two small areas. The second brood at the 
beginning of-October was however, much more widespread and considera¬ 
ble damage resulted in nearly all the sugar districts. In the Naparima 
district especially the relation of the blight to certain types of soils was 
particularly well marked. The third brood in December caused severe 
injury in several areas not previously damaged but on the whole less 
harm than that due to the second brood. 

C.B.W. 


Agricultural Credit Societies. 

A joint meeting of the Agricultural Credit Societies of the Ste. 
Madeleine Company's Estates was held on August 7, 1920 at the IT sine 
Ste. Madeleine. His Excellency the Acting Governor, Mr. T. A. V. Best 
presided. 

Mr. G. A. Jones outlined the progress of the Credit Societies during 
the year. The number of Societies had increased from 11 to 10, 
the number of members from 758 to 1,113 and the outstanding loans 
from #17,700 to #65,125. The total working expense was 8.} cents per 
member. The average loan was #83 but one of #2,000 and one of #1,000 
were made botli of which were repaid in full. Cane cultivation accounted 
for 53*6 per cent, of the loans, purchase of land for 32 per cent., 
21 per cent, was for the purchase of animals, 8 per cent, for erection of and 
repairs to houses and 14 per cent, for miscellaneous purposes, including 
rice and vegetable cultivation—less than 2 per cent, of the loaned money 
was not repaid when due. 

The Director of Agriculture gave an address on some of the 
aspects of the Credit Societies- There were now thirty Credit Societies 
in Trinidad and Tobago with a total membership of 1,418. He 
emphasized the importance of prompt repayment of loans in order to 
build up the reputation, and hence the credit, of the Society with the 
Bank. Just as a reliable Government is able to borrow money easily so< 
a reliable Credit Society is in the same position. 

It is important for each Society to build up a reserve fund in order 
to be prepared for reasonable contingencies. When this has been done 
it will be possible to reduce the rate of interest charged, or to spend the 
surplus profits on something of use to the agricultural community of 
the district. 
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In spite of excellent results obtained by the prize winners in the 
Cane Farmers’ Competition organised by the Usine Ste. Madeleine 
Company, the average yield of the cane farmers of the country in general 
is very low; not more than ten to twelve tons per acre. Fart of this is 
due to the farmers not having had financial assistance in order to bring 
a larger area into cultivation, to purchase agricultural implements or to 
buy stock to better the conditions under which they live. The Credit 
Societies will give an opportunity which did not exist for the farmer to 
get such improvements and at the same time he receives a useful 
training in managing his own money affairs and in accepting responsi¬ 
bility for himself and his neighbours. 

Credit Societies aro only just beginning in Trinidad and in some 
districts have had to fight against the influence of the money lender, 
but the progress has been satisfactory and they should be a lasting 
benefit to the agricultural welfare of the Colony. 

Mr. Jarvis spoke on behalf of the Colonial Bank, which is responsible 
for the greater part of the loans to the Credit Societies in the N aparimas. 

His Excellency the Acting Governor emphasized the great valuo of 
Credit Societies not only to the cane farmer but to all peasant proprietors 
and agricultural workers and guaranteed the continued interest of the 
Government in their progress and welfare. 

Rad Poll Cattle. 

In view of the present policy of the Government of keeping Re I 
Foil Bulls at the Stock Farm for breeding purposes, it may be interesting 
to give some particulars of the values of this breed both as a producer 
of both beef and milk in England and the United States. 

Mr. Frank Nelson in the Breeder's Gazette for December 25, 1919 
states that the breed originated in the Norfolk and Suffolk district of 
England and has never been crossed with any other breed. The great 
value of the breed is that it has been found possible in it to select for 
both beef and milk at the same time. In England Bed Polls hold tho 
carcass dressing percentage record (78*58 per cent.) over all other breeds* 
while in America fifty cows of one herd have a yearly average official 
butter-fat yield of 4*68 per cent. 

To show how the dual nature of the breed can be developed, it is 
pointed out that “ all the world’s Bed Poll butter-fat and milk records 
are held by one American herd,” while “ the 1917 Champion Bed Poll 
Steer at the International show came indirectly from the same herd.” 

The Live Stock Journal of October 15,1919 states that “ The Sutton 
herd of Mr. Carlyle Smith which comprises typical dual-purpose Red Polls, 
includes a three year old heifer which has just yielded a ton of milk in 
six weeks. In another herd there is a cow r , purchased at Grcssenhall, 
which in five weeks and five days ending September 30 gave a ton 
of milk.” 

Mr. Nelson concludes that “ the success of the Bed Poll in the 
feed-lot and the slaughter tests, coupled with the winning of the first, 
second and third in the recent Royal Dairy Show of England emphasises 
anew the superior claims of the breed.” 
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SUMMARY OP A REPORT ON THE FROOHOPPBR 
BLIGHT OP SUGAR CANE IN TRINIDAD. 

By 0. B. Williams, M.A., 

Sugar Cane Entomologist;. 

There has been published separately by the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture a Report on the Froghopper Blight of Sugar Cane in Trinidad. Tho 
summary of this report is printed below, as an outline of its contents 
and the conclusions reached will he of interest to many people who would 
find the complete report unnecessarily detailed. 

The Report is published as Memoir No. 1 of the Department of 
Agriculture, is fully illustrated and may be obtained on application 
at a price of 2/6. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The Sugar-cane cultivation of Trinidad covers an .area of about 78 
square miles, out of a total area of 1,750 for the island. The crop has 
varied from 88,000 tons to 71,000 tons in the past twenty-one years. 
The rainfall is about 64 inches, with a dry season from January to May 
and a wet season from May to December. The crop is cut during 
the dry season. Three or four crops are usually cut before replanting. 

The growing canes have been subject for many your* to outbreaks 
of a disease locally known as “Blight” or “Froghopper Blight,” which 
consists essentially of a browning and drying up of the loaves and a 
check to the growth which may result in the total loss of the crop. 
The loss during the past fifteen years has probably averaged .£50,000 
per annum and in 1917-1918 reached about £800,000. The insect 
Tomanpu sacchanna. the sugar-cane froghopper, is almost invariably 
found in abundance in the blighted fields, as well ns various species of 
root fungi, and both have been held responsible in uuying degrees for 
the damage. 

Conditions similar to the froghopper blight were reported in 1863, 
but it was not until 1889 that the froghopper was discovered by 
Hart and its connection with the damage suspected. In 1906 a, 
severe outbreak called attention to the subject once more and during 
the next three years, all of which were characterised by severe blight, 
various opinions were held as^to the relative importance of the frog¬ 
hopper and root disease. In 1909 regular investigation v£as started by 
the Board of Agriculture and Borer, Urich and Guppy studied the varied 
aspects of the. problem. The life his'ory of the froghopper was worked 
out, two egg-parasites were found, and the green muscardine fungus 
which destroys the adult, was cultivated on a large scale. In 1910 and 
1912 Gough and Kershaw continued the investigations. The former 
discovered the Syrphid Fly, which destroys the nymphs, and the latter 
recommended the search for a more efficient parasite outside Trinidad* 

During 1916 and 1917, I made a search for such parasites in British 
Guiana, Panama and Costa Rica. New froghoppers were found in all 
these countries, but the enemies were found to be the same as those 
already known in Trinidad, The range of the parasites is evidently 
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much greater than that of their hosts. In Panama a few specimens of 
a new egg-parasite were obtained but they died before any attempt could 
be made to breed them. In July 1917, owing to the great difficulty of 
carrying on the work single-handed and with the prevailing conditions of 
transport, I returned to Trinidad to study the pest in the island. 

In 1918 and 1919, Nowell emphasized the relation between local 
infestations and the condition of the soil, and advocated the application 
of agricultural methods to the reduction of blight. 

THE NATURE OF THE BLIGHT. 

Damage usually first appears six weeks to two months after the 
beginning of the wet season and the canes stop growing, and the leaves 
wilt and are streaked with brown marks. After some weeks recovery 
sets in, usually to be followed by a second and occasionally a third attack 
at intervals of about two months. 

From each puncture of the adult froghopperon the leaf an elongated 
area of injury spreads, at first pale and later brown. Incr i ase in size 
of this spot may continue for as long as four or five weeks and, from 
an almost imperceptible point, the damaged area m ly roach five inches 
in length and a quarter of an inch in width forming a long discoloured 
streak on the leaf. The centre of this area finally dies completely 
If these streaks are numerous they may join up to form large 
dead areas on the leaf. It follows that the injury to the leaf, and so to 
the plant, may continue to increase after the brood of froglioppers has 
passed. 

The stem is only indirectly damaged by loss of food from the 
damaged roots and leaves. The grow ing point is frequently stained 
with red internally, especially at the young nodes ; small pockets of 
gum arc sometimes found, and an unnatural brittleness frequently 
causes the cane to break ofY just above one of the upper nodes. The 
internodoa or joints which should be increasing in length and width, 
remain shorter and thinner than usual and harden while still in this 
condition, recording on the growing cane the check that the plant has 
received. Thus from the lengths and widths of successive interuodoson 
a fully grown cane past attacks can be determined. The shortening 
of the upper internodes causes the leaves to be crowded together 
in a fan-like arrangement. In addition the eyes near the top of the 
cane frequently send out shoots, and adventitious roots are developed 
from the joints near the ground. 

The roots are damaged both by the sucking of the nymph, by the 
root fungi usually associated with blight, and by the unfavourable soil 
conditions nearly always found in fields liablo to attack. The root 
system is poor and the plant can be pulled from the ground with com¬ 
parative ease. 

The blighted canes contain less sap than healthy 'ones, but often a 
higher sucrose percentage. The sucrose is said to be more easily 
inverted in sap from diseased canes, and the sap is frequently acid. 

% The different parts of the stool are usually damaged inversely as 
their size and vigour. The smallest shoots are killed, the medium sized* 
ones severely checked, and the larger only slightly injured except in 
cases of severe continued damage. 
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As the brood passes the canes are able to send out undamaged leavfes 
and gradual recovery sets in. This will vary according to the extent of 
the original injury. The length of time taken for a plant to produce a 
new set of leaves is however longer than tho time between successive 
froghopper broods, and as a result the cane after one attack is in a 
weaker condition to withstand a second. This probably accounts for 
the greater damage caused by a second brood even when its numbers do 
not appear to be greater than the first. 

The greatest intensity of the blight is about two to three weeks after 
the height of the froghopper brood, but the total damage varies greatly 
from year to year and from place to place. 

Uncomplicated froghopper attack is distinguished from uncompli¬ 
cated root disease by the presence of the brown streaks on the leaves. 
Froghopper injury is never confined to a few isolated stools as 
occasionally occurs in the case of root disease. Root disease further has 
not the periodic nature of froghopper blight. The blight resembles in 
symptoms the Scroll disease of the Fast, but does not become steadily 
worse each year as with the latter. The resemblance of the s t v mptoms is 
largely accidental and Screh does not occur in Trinidad. Certain fungi 
make discoloured spots on the leaves of the cane. The chief of these arc 
the Eye-Spot {H intinthosporiurn) and the Ring-Spot (Lcptoxphaeria), 
but the marks arc quite distinct from those of froghopper injury. Tho 
Eye-Spots are small, seldom more than half an inch in length, and have 
only been found up to the present on one variety of cahe, 1> 109. The 
Ring-Spots arc purplish-brown in colour with a paler centre ami almost 
round, seldom exceeding half an inch in diameter. In the Mosaic 
Disease, recently discovered in Trinidad, the leaf is irregularly mottled 
with indistinct streaks which are pale from the first and never become 
darker than the healthy leaf. 

HISTORY OF THE BLIGHT. 

Blight, apparently similar to the present one, was recorded in 1802, 
1869, 1878, and various years up to 1889 when the froghopper was first 
recognised as the probable cause. From about 1890 onwards for several 
years, the gradual degeneration of the Bourbon cane was taking place, 
largely due to Red Rot (Colictotrichum). No outstanding attacks 
appear to have occurred again until 1906, although a few slight local 
outbreaks are recorded in 1900. 

In 1906 commenced a series uf seveie attacks which has continued 
with occasional intervals up to the present time. The relative severity of 
blight in these years is show n in a diagram, which indicates a recurrence 
of periods of severer blight at intervals of four or five years. The times 
of greatest damage were 1906-8, 1911-1912 and 1917-18. 

The w eather conditions for each year from 1906-1919 are summarised. 

F110GIIOPl'ERS IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 

Tobago has its own species of froghopper, Tornasiris carmodyi , which 
however has done no damage. 

In Grenada the Trinidad insect is known and in 1916 die} severe 
damage in a few small areas. 
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From St. Vincent there is a single specimen of the Trinidad frog- 
hopper, in the collection of the British Museum, captured about 1890, 
but in December 1917 I made a close search in the southern half of the 
island and failed to find any. 

No froghoppers have ever been found in Barbados, St. Lucia, 
Martinique, or the more northerly Lesser Antilles. Dominica has one 
species, Tomaspis dominirana 9 of which the habits are unknown* 

In Cuba pastures and occasionally cane fields have been damaged by 
Tomaspis bicincta . In 1916 the loss due to damaged pastures in the 
province of Caminguey was about £4,000. 

No damage has been reported from Jamaica, but several species of 
froghoppers are known to occur there. 

In Surinam Tomaspis tristis occasionally damages the canes. Tho 
nymphs are not root feeders but are found two or three feet above tho 
ground on the cane and bases of the leaves. 

In British Guiana Tomaspis Jlavilatera was known as a minor pest 
from 1909 to 1917 but the harm done was negligible. In 1918 however 
an extensive outbreak occurred in three different localities and severo 
damage was recorded. It is believed to hu\o been related to certain 
climatic and soil conditions. 

In Colombia Tomaspis bogotensis has for some yeais been recorded 
as damaging pastures. 

In Panama Tomaspis tepidior has been mentioned os damaging cano 
and grass, but apparently to no great extent. A froghopper of the genus 
Clastoptcra was found destroying the flowers of cacao. 

In British Honduras damage was reported to sugar-cane by a frog- 
hopper in 1883, but no recent particulars are available. 

In Mexico cane and pastures ha'se been damaged for many years 
past by Tomaspis postica. 

In Louisiana Tomaspis bicinda has been reported on cane 'w itliout 
doing any serious damage 

In the New York district grass is occasionally damaged by two 
species of Vhilacnus . 

Hoses and some pasture grasses in England and Jak and Cotton in 
India have also suffered from other species of froghoppers. 

The text is given of the legislation in force in Barbados and 8t. 
Lucia to prevent the introduction of the froghoppei. 

THE FIIOGHOPPEK. 

The scientific name of the insect is Tomaspis sacchariiia* The name 
Tomaspis varia has been used in tho past but there are reasons fox' not 
retaining it in use. 

The species is only known from Trinidad, Grenada and possibly 
St. Vincent. It is almost certainly native to Trinidad and not fin 
introduced insect. 

The adult insect is about one-third of an inch in length, dark brown, 
with two transverse yellowish-brown bands on the wings. There is a» 
light variety which has in addition the basal portions of the wings light 
in colour. 
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In the field the two sexes appear to be in almost equal proportions. 

A short account of the anatomy of the insect is given, based chiefly 
on the work of Kershaw. 

During the heat of the clay the insects remain hidden at the base of 
the upper leaves of the canes. In the late afternoon and evening 
(earlier on cloudy days and later on bright days) they come up on to the 
leaves and start feeding. The males begin to fly at about dusk. Light 
traps examined every hour indicate that the greatest activity is from 
dusk to 10 p.m. In the early morning they gradually return to their 
hiding places in the axils of the leaves. 

From 40-100 eggs are laid by each female, either in the dead partly 
decaying leaf sheaths near the ground or in the soil itself. 

The egg is about one-thirtieth of an inch long, pale yellow in colour 
and pointed at each end, As it develops a black longitudinal streak 
appears at the head end. The egg stage lasts from two weeks to over 
six months according to the conditions of moisture. Many eggs from 
the second and third brood, however, do not appear to hatch until after 
the following dry season. 

There arc four n>mpli stages during which the insect increases in 
size and the wings are developed. 

The nymphs suck the sup from the roots of the cane at and below 
the surface of the ground. They protect themselves with a white 
froth, which consists of the excretion of the alimentary canal in 
which air bubbles are formed by an arrangement of the breathing 
system. This froth is of considerable protection to the nymph from 
extremes of drought and moisture and also from various predaceous ants 
and other insects which are often abundant in the cane fields. 

The froghopper feeds on sugar-cane, on almost all species of grass 
(Graminrac) and on some grass-like plants of the related order 
Cypvravcae. It ha 1 ? been reported damaging hill-rice, corn and pastures, 
but has never done any serious injury to them in Trinidad. 

The nymph stages occupy five to seven weeks and the adult may live 
as long as a month. The complete c t >elo under normal wet season 
conditions takes slightly under two months. 

The first flight of adults is at the end of June or during July, about 
seven weeks from the date of the first rains. The second brood is about 
two months later, usually in September, and the third may appear after 
a similar interval. Very occasionally a fourth brood appears about 
December. The later broods are usually less distinct in tlieir limits 
than the earlier. During the dry season nearly all the froghoppers are 
in the egg stage, but occasional unexplained records are known of adults 
persisting through the dry season. 

Four other froghoppers of the genus Tomanpi * are known in Trinidad. 
T. rubra feeds on the Christmas Bush (Mupatorium). T . pubeseens 
feeds on grass, chiefly in moist spots along river banks, and is an 
alternative host of some of the parasites of the sugar-cane frog- 
hopper. T. rjvppyi also feeds on grass but is very rare and local. An 
unidentified species is known only from two nymphs found on a creeper 
on a forest tree in the mountains. There are also species of the genua 
Clasivptera on Casuarina and Hibiscus, and Cephisus sp. feeding 
possibly on Immortelle. 
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THE ENEMIES OF THE FROGHOPPER. 

The chief enemy of the eggs is the Vermilion Egg-parasite ( Oligonta 
giraulii ), a minute red Chalcid. Its life cycle is about thirty days and 
it can breed during most of the dry season when the froghopper itself is 
inactive. It is almost certainly native to Trinidad and is not likely to 
increase much above its present limits. It probably has some other 
host in Trinidad. Abroad it is known from British Guiana to Costa Rica 
on various species of froghoppers. 

The Trash-Coloured Egg-Parasite {Paraphdimes tomaspidis) was 
recorded in 1918 as destroying froghopper eggs, but this habit has never 
been confirmed and it is doubtful if it is of any ^aluc as a control. 

In Panama a new egg-parasite of the genus Anagrus was found. 

Thrips of the genus Haplothrips and ants are known to destroy the 
eggs, and eggs are sometimes found filled with a fungus which may have 
killed them. 

The nymph is eaten by some birds but the frothy coAoring seems to 
render them unpalatable to most. They have been found in the stomachs 
of the Boat-tail (Quistjuahis higubris ), the Golden-head (Agclaius 
ictcroccphalus) and the Mameou-Bird (Geofhylpt. s’ acquinoctialis ). 

The Syrphid fly is the most important enemy of the nymph. It lays 
its eggs in the froth of the froghopper, and the maggot, which hatches 
in about two days, destroys the nymphs by piercing their skm and 
sucking out the juices. One maggot may destroy 80-40 nymphs. The 
larval stage lasts nine or ten days and the pupa about the same time. 
The complete cycle takes about three w eeks. In the moister parts of the 
island the flv breeds throughout the year, but in the cane fields it is not 
found in the dry season and is seldom common before the second or 
third brood of froghoppers. It ranges outside Trinidad from Mexico to 
Brazil on various species of froghoppers. 

An attempt was made by Kershaw and Guppy in 1914 to breed large 
numbers of this fly through the dry season so that they could be 
liberated to destroy the first brood in the following year. Owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining, during the dry season, enough nymphs for the 
syrphid maggots to feed on, the work had to be abandoned. 

Another parasite of the nymph is the Mermis worm, a Nematode 
which is occasionally found coiled up in the abdomen of the nymph or 
adult froghopper. It is not common and nothing is known of its 
life history or habits. 

The Green Muscardino fungus is only rarely found on the nymphs in 
the field. 

The adult froghopper has a long list of parasites and enemies. 
Seventeen different birds have been proved to eat adult froghoppers 
One of the most important of these is the Scissors-tail Fly-Catcher 
which migrates to Trinidad from the mainland of South America 
at the beginning of each w ? et season, arriving in May or June and 
leaving in October and November. 
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Lizards are an important enemy of the froghopper in uncultivated 
land but in the cane fields they are generally scarce, perhaps more so in 
UTrinidad than elsewhere. This has been said to be due to the mongoose, 
but agricultural processes, particularly burning the trash, destroy many 
lizards. 

Cultivation, and possibly also the mongoose, have had a similar effect 
j in reducing the number of frogs and toads in the cane districts. 

Two predaceous grasshoppers, Xiphidium and Pflugis , destroy small 
numbers of froghoppers, but both are commoner in the traces and 
-abandoned land than among the canes. 

Four species of ants have been found killing froghoppers in Trinidad 
and others are known in other countries. Ants sometimes do more 
harm than good by carrying off froghoppers that are infected with green 
muscardine. 

On one occasion an adult of the small luminous beetle, known locally 
as the candle-fly or fire-fly ( Lampgridce ) was reported eating an adult 
froghopper. 

Several Soldier-Bugs (lieduviidtr) are known to destroy froghoppers 
in Trinidad and other countries. The Mexican Bug was one of these ; it 
was introduced by Uriel) but failed to establish itself. Owing to their 
varied food it is difficult to estimate the relative harm and good done by 
these insects. 

Spiders, particularly the jumping spiders or At tithe , destroy many 
adult froghoppers. 

The green muscardine fungus is probably the most important natural 
agent in the control of the adult froghopper. Under fa\ourable conditions 
the greater part of a brood may be killed by it. It is, however, rarely 
common on the first brood and with the later broods its prevalence 
depends on weather conditions. 

Attempts to infect fields artificially have been made but so far the 
results have not been conclusive. The fungus can, with precautions, 
be readily produced in quantity by growing on sterilised rice or similar 
media. The spoies so obtained are mixed with rice flour and spread on 
the fields by blowers, or the adults are attracted into the mixture by 
light traps. The success or failure of the individual experiment 
-depends entirely on atmospheric conditions. In unfavourable weather 
even the natural infection dies out, while when conditions are suitable 
for its spread there is usually sufficient natural fungus present to start 
an epidemic. The cost of such treatment is however comparatively 
small and on most estates would be repaid by the saving of a few acres 
of cane. The method is worthy of further investigation. 

The Empusa fungus kills the adult froghoppers and fastens them to 
the leaf of the cane in exposed situations usually some distance from the 
base of the leaf. It is much rarer than the green muscardine and has 
never been recorded before October. It can only be cultivated with 
difficulty and does not lend itself to artificial distribution. On occasion 
it has destroyed large numbers of froghoppers and infected specimens 
-are killed more rapidly than by the green muscardine. 

Hyper-parasites. Under this heading are included the animal® 
which destroy the enemies of the froghopper and so allow it to increase* 
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The mongoose has been held responsible for the increase of the 
froghopper** by destroying their enemies. Comparisons of the food of 
the mongoose in districts where it has been long abundant with districts 
where it has only recently appeared, do not show any change of diet, 
which wonkl be expected if it had been responsible for the 
extermination of birds, lizards, frogs and toads. Blight was known 
before the introduction of the mongoose and the outbreaks of 
recent years have not been correlated with the spread of this animal. 
The conclusion reached is that the mongoose, although doubtless 
undesirable, and possibly to a very limited extent contributing to recent 
^outbreaks of pests, is not the one cause, nor is it even one of the most 
important causes, of the outbreaks of froghopper blight in 
Trinidad, 

The mongoose eats a number of rats and these can climb and have 
been found destroying the nests of insect-eating birds. 

Birds, lizards, ants, spiders and other general insectivorous enemies 
of the froghopper sometimes do harm by destroying its insect 
enemies. 

The spicier and grasshopper enemies of the froghopper are destroyed 
by fossorial wasps, while the former arc also killed by an entomogonous 
fungus (G the Hula). 

A worm believed to be parasitic, has been found in the pupa of a 
Syrphid fly. 

In a figure an attempt has been in ule to show the relation of 
the froghopper to its parasites and hyper-parasites. In the centre the 
iroghopper is shown and in the first ring round it all its natural enemies 
grouped according as th<\\ feed on the egg, nymph or adult. In the 
outermost ring arc the hyper-parasites or enemies of the enemies, and 
in the intermediate ring are shown other hosts or foods of the parasites 
and hyper-parasites. The arrows indicate that the animal at the tail of 
the arrow destroys the animal at the head. A careful study of this 
diagram will show the extraordinary complexity of the relationships and 
the gieat difficulty of deciding 'whether any particular animal is desirable 
or undesirable. 


THK CASE BOOT FTXGI. 

Two distinct kinds of root fungi are found attacking the canes in 
Trijndud. 

The Morastnius t.\pe mats together the lower sheaths of the cane 
with a white dried-paste-like mycelium and produces spores on small 
mushrooms. The Odontia-llintnniui fungus mats the lower sheaths of 
the cane with a feathery mycelium and produces spores on a rough 
granular surface growth on the outside of the sheath. 

Both these fungi can exist in a healthy field of canes living only on 
decaying vegetable matter and doing no harm. There is hardly a field 
in Trinidad where traces of one or the other cannot be found after a 
close search. 

Under certain little understood conditions, particularly when the 
canes are suffering from other causes, these fungi become parasitic and 
invade the root and rootstock, causing greater or less destruction 
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according to the length of time the attack persists. Damage is usually 
most conspicuous in dry weather. If conditions become normal recovery 
takes place rapidly and diseased canes may throw out quite healthy 
shoots. Root disease is almost always more serious in ratoon canes 
than in those recently planted. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING THE PREVALENCE OF BLIGHT. 

Rainfall. It has been shown in a previous report that the distribu- 
tion of the rainfall during the year has an important effect on blight. 

(1) Alternation of wet and dry periods during the growth of the cane 
is an important factor in determining the prevalence of blight. 

(2) A long dry season followed by unusually heavy rains in June and 
July is frequently connected with wide spread blight. 

(3) The most important climatic condition however appears to be 
the severity of the “Indian Summer”, a dry period in September or 
October. A severe Indian Summer is a general condition both of 
localities damaged by blight in one year and of years of widespread 
blight in one locality. 

This effect is brought about in several different ways : 

(1) The effect on the froghopper itself. 

(2) The effect on its enemies. 

(3) The effect on the cane. 

(4) The effect on root disease of tho cane. 

(U Except in damp localities, the conditions during the dry season 
are below the minimum moisture required for the froghopper to breed. 
With the first rains of the wet season all the eggs hatch and breeding 
starts. The dates of the broods are, determined by the date of the first 
rains. Tho first brood is about 57 days after the beginning of the 
rains, and the .second and third at successive intervals of about 58 days. 
The continuation of the rainfall late in the year does not cause the 
production of a fourth brood so frequently as might be expected, even 
when, as indicated by the large first brood of the following year, many 
eggs are present. 

(2) The vermilion egg-parasite can carry on at a lower degree of 
moisture than that required b,v the froghopper, and lias been captured 
during the dry season in places where the froghopper has ceased to 
breed. The Syrphid fly disappears in the dry season, and appears to j 
require a higher minimum of moisture than tlie froghopper. The severe 
fires that occur in prolonged dry seasons destroy largo numbers of the 
lizards, frogs, toads, spiders, etc. that feed on the froghoppers. • 

(3) The cane is checked by a severe drought during its growing 
period. 

(4) The root fungus i3 always more severe in canes suffering from the 
effects of dry weather. 

Contour. Low-lying districts are in general more liable to attack 
than hilly ones. In some eases the blight is worse at the top of a slope 
than at the bottom, in other eases the reverse is found. This is nearly 
always a question either of the distribution of different soils at different 
levels or of drainage and surface washing. 
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Soil, An outline is given of the chief types of soil which are found 
in the sugar districts of Trinidad. These soils are more uniform in the 
north and more confused and irregular in the south. Correspondingly 
we find the blight more uniformly widespread over large areas in the 
Northern districts and more irregular and patchy in the Southern 
districts. 

A number of examples are given of the great influence of the soil. 
The red soils in the Naparimas are always more liable to damage than 
the black soils. Badly damaged parts of the field are always found to 
correspond to patches of heavier poorer soil. A diagram shows a very 
striking instance of the way in which the damaged lields on one estate 
have been confined to the red soil areas. 

Chemical analysis of a number of soils of damaged and undamaged 
fields show that the undamaged fields are, on an average, alkaline or 
neutral in reaction, with a higher content of lime, carbon dioxide and 
humus. The damaged fields are neutral or acid with a lower per¬ 
centage of lime, carbon, dioxide and humus, and possibly a higher 
relative amount of SO A . 

Dkvixage has considerable influence on the prevalence of blight, 
and in fields liable to damage the drainage should he iiupro\ ed w herever 
possible. A field in which the drainage had been improved m one-half 
showed a distinct lme across the field between the unimproved part 
that was distinctly blighted and the improved part that was much less 
dannged. 

Manukino. Pen manure is the most valuable natural manure m 
use in Trinidad and its effect on the condition of the soil is so 
beneficial that every effort should he made to increase the quantity 
available. Sheep manure from Venezu da and lagoon mud from the 
Oropuche Lagoon are also good, and fields treated with them arc* 
considerably improved and suffer less from blight. 

Sulphate of Ammonia is the commonest artificial manure in u>c but 
the acid conditions found in the soils most liable to blight emphasizes the 
fact that this manure should not be used continuously on soils d'Tudenl 
in lime (as are most Trinidad soils) without counteracting the effect at 
intervals by heavy applications of lime. 

The age of thk Cake at the Time of the Attack ha-* .1 very 
important effect. Plant canes in their first 3 ear are much less frequently 
attache 1 than ratoon cane*. Second ratoons are usually more damaged 
tlian first ratoons. 

There is some evidence that the ensuing crop of ratoons in a field cut 
earlier in the year is more damaged than in a field cut later. The canes 
avtf larger but a relatively greater increase in the number of froghoppers 
may take place. 

Botation. The system of replanting a field immediately after the old 
crop is very undesirable from the point of view of disease and insect 
control. Conditions are most suitable for the insects and diseases to 
pass on from one crop to the next. Abandoning the land to whatever 
grasses and bush may grow up is little better, as many insects, including 
the froghopper, persist in the grass and the abandoned plot is a source 
of danger to the surrounding fields. 
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Tillage. There is evidence that good cultivation, by loosening and 
aerating the soil, not only improves the cane but actually reduces the 
number of froghoppers present. Occasionally damage is reported follow¬ 
ing immediately on the use of implements, particularly sub-soil ploughs, 
but when one considers the time taken for the development of the 
greatest injury, it is usually seen that the damage in these canes would 
have appeared whether or not the implements had been used. 

Variety. No variety of cane is immune, but a few are more resistant 
than others. “Uba” and “Badilla” are the most resistant, but are unfor¬ 
tunately not generally considered suitable for cultivation. 

Presence of Pests and Diseases. As a general rule 20 froghoppers 
per stool will produce visible signs of damage, and 50 to 100 per stool 
will produce severe damage. Fields in poor condition suffer more from 
a small number of insects than better fields do from a larger infestation. 

Boot fungi are constantly found in blighted fields as veil as various 
insect posts of cane winch weaken the cane and make it less resistant 
to froghopper attacks. 

Allowing for changes in season and age of plants a field attacked one 
a ear is more liable to he attacked m the following year than one 
prev iously free. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS. 

The question of the relathe importance of the adult and nymph 
froghopper and of the root disease is discussed. 

The froghopper is considered ns the most important cause of the 
blight because- of (1) its constant presence in blighted areas, (2) the 
constant presence of streaks on the leaves in severe blight, (B) tho 
occurrence of blight in plant canes when no other complicating disease 
is present, (4) the variation in time of the first appearance of blight 
according to the date of the first brood, (f>) the periodicity of the 
blight. 

The adult is considered as more important than the nymph because 
tho blight is never severe uutil the streaking of the leaves has developed 
and is at its worst shortly after the greatest flight of adults. Symptoms 
of blight have been produced in canes, which have never had nymphs, 
by caging on them a number of adults. 

In addition several of the symptoms of blight, including in particular 
the narrowing of the cane, have been produced in normal canes by 
imitating the leaf destruction of adult froghoppers by removing the 
greater number of leaves from the cane. 

The spi*ead of injury in the leaf from the original point of infection 
indicates the possibility of some toxin or enzyme being introduced into 
the plant. 

Boot disease is considered as playing its most important part after 
the froghopper has damaged the cane and particularly after the second 
brood, when the damage may cease to be periodic and continue to 
increase entirely owing to tho effect of root fungi. 

The attacks of root disease follow on the froghopper attacks which 
arc the prime cause of injury. 
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There is no definite evidence as yet that canes damaged by root 
fungi are more attractive to froghoppers. On the other hand the 
conditions which lead to root fungus attacks arc nearly always those 
which allow the froghopper to breed more freely. 

Influence of Environment. A. study of Section IX indicates that 
the most important factor in determining the prevalence of blight is the 
humidity just above and just below the surface of the ground. 

(].) Extreme dryness in dry season tends to increase blight. 

( 2 .) Moderate dryness in dry season tends to reduce blight. 

(3.) Dry weather in -wet season tends to increase blight. 

(4.1 Normal weather in wet season tends to reduce blight. 

(5.) Very wret weather in wet season tends to increase blight. 

In a Table an attempt is made to explain these fuels by the 
known effect of moisture on the canc, the root fungi, the froghopper anti 
its enemies. 

It is shown that with excessive dryness both the froghopper and all 
its enemies are dormant, so that no reduction m numbers will take 
place. At a slightly higher grade of moisture the vermilion egg-parasite 
is able to breed and reduce the number of eggs. At the third grade the 
froghopper cun breed and so outdistance the vermilion egg-parasite. At 
a still higher humidity both the syrphid tly and the green muscardine 
fungus come into play and reduce the froghopper, while the heaviest 
rains do not affect the froghopper, but reduce its enemies and have an 
injurious effect on the canes. 

Size of Diioods and Periodicity of attacks. There is no definite 
relation between the size of the broods in one year. Sometimes the first 
is the largest and sometimes the smallest. The second, is as a rule, 
that by which most damage is caused: Frequently the third brood is 
very small after a large and injurious second brood. More accurate 
study of conditions may lead to an explanation of these facts. 

No adequate explanation is available to explain the periodic recurrence 
of severe blight at intervals of three or four years. It is possibly 
connected with the cycle of agricultural operations. 

Tlio froghopper appears to have been more serious within the last 
fifteen years than formerly. This is the case not only in Trinidad but 
in other countries and w f ith other insects besides froghoppers. It is not 
considered that either the introduction of the mongoose or the develop¬ 
ment of seedling canes are responsible for this increase. It is more 
likely part of a wider influence of the spread of civilisation, population, 
and cultivation in a country which has not yet worked out for itself 
reliable rotational methods of agriculture to combat the disadvantages 
inherent in Man's artificial method of planting large areas w ? ith the same 
crop. 

CONTBOL. 

With tropical crops, and particularly with sugar-cane, methods of 
prevention ure more practicable with most pests than methods of cure. 
With the froghopper the most important preventative consists of getting 
the soil and the crop into such a condition that a less suitable environment- 
for the breeding of the froghoppers is produced. 
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Soil Improvement. The drainage should be improved wherever 
practicable ; on the flat lands the drains should be run as close together 
as is economically possible and they should be kept in working order 
even on lands temporarily abandoned. 

Manuring. Nearly all lands in Trinidad require more pen manure 
and more lime. The shortage of labour should produce an increased 
demand for animal cultivation and these animals will produce pen 
manure. Artificial manures are best used in cases of blight only where 
the land is good, but suffering from an outbreak owing to temporary 
unfavourableness of other conditions. 

Tillage. Every opportunity should be taken to improve the tilth 
and depth of the surface soil by careful tillage. Fields should when 
possible be laid out to correspond with soil changes so that the tillage 
necessary for one part will not be injurious to the other. 

Selection ok Varieties. There is so little difference in resistance 
between different varieties, with the exception of ‘*Cba” and “liadilla”, 
that the planter, unless he is willing to grow' one of these two, is 
best guided in his choice by other circumstances than the prevention of 
disease. 

11 eduction of Katoonivg. Only plant and 1st ratoon canes should 
be grown on lands which lia\e shown themselves constantly jiable to 
blight, until the soil can be worked up into a better condition by more 
frequent cultivation and manuring. 

Rotation. This is is one of the most importunt'methods of Boil and 
cultivation improvement, which sooner or later Trinidad will be forced 
to adopt. Sugar countries in other parts of the world have already 
worked out systems and ex unples arc given. 

As rotation crops, pasture, corn, guinea grass, and upland rice have 
been suggested but, all being Graminet r, they suffer from similar pests 
and the froghopper and root disease are not eliminated. 

The best rotation crops are Lrguminosce of which many have been 
tried. Bengal beans, cow peas, and sword beans in particular Lave 
sliowm signs of being adapted to use as cover crops. 

Among the nondegmninous crops, yams and sweet potatoes are the 
best, as they ensure good cultivation of the ground and produce a 
financial return. 

On good lands a crop of peas, bjans, or sweet potatoes could be 
grown between the cutting of the canes and replanting later in the same 
year. 

On poorer lands a crop of yams, or beans followed by sweet potatoes 
could be grown after the cutting of the crop, and the field replanted as 
crop plants early the next year. 

On the poorest land a crop of yams or cassava could be grown for 
the remainder of the year after cutting and a leguminous crop the following 
year, followed by the cane plants in the fall. 

Direct Control. Destruction of Eggs. Removal of the dead leaves 
from the cane will remove many of the eggs, but the trash so 
removed must not be left in the fields but should be carried to the pens. 
The trashing to be of any value as a control must be done when the 
greatest numbers of eggs are in the trash, which is about ten daya 
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after the height of a brood. Neglect of this will render the operation 
valueless. Trials have shown that there is little if any chance of 
the survival of eggs in trash carried to the pens and distributed as pen 
manure some months later. 

Weeding has a similar but less important effect and to be of any use 
must be done at the same period. 

Burning destroys a certain proportion of the eggs of the froghopper, 
but also many of its enemies and much good vegetable matter which 
’would have formed humus. As little burning as possible should be 
carried out. 

Spraying has been recommended but is not practicable. 

The nymph* may be reduced by weeding and in some countries, but 
not in Trimd ul, by flooding the land. 

Spraying for nymphs has been recommended, but no reliable cheap 
li piid has yet been discovered. The cost of the method, even with a 
cheap spray, and the labour required to distribute it arc much against 
its general adoption. 

The nymphs can be crushed in their froth or hand collected by gangs 
of children, but both methods are expensive and only possible on a small 
scale. 

The adult frog hoppers arc sometimes collected by hand, but this is 
laboiious. 

Sptaying with kerosene emulsion 1ms been recommended by Gough, 
but no field trials have ever been made. 

Light traps catch large numbers of adults, but only about 1 per 
cent, of these are females. Bright lamps are but little more attractive 
than oil lamps, and green and red lights are found to attract fewer 
adults than white, and no greater percentage of females. Lights 
near the ground are more successful than if placed two to four feet up. 
Other insects are destroyed by the lamps, but on the whole more are 
injurious than useful. The light traps may be used for the spread of tho 
green muscardine fungus, but the method suffers from the limitations 
due to the effect of weather on the spread of infection. 

The adult froghoppevs can be cuight in very large numbers by the 
use of nets in the late evening and early morning when the adults are 
sitting on the grass anl cane leaves. Nets have been designed drawn 
by mules in order to cover the ground rapidly in the limited time 
available. Experiments are being continued on this lino. 

Natural Enemies can be encouraged to a limited extent by providing 
trees for birds to nest in, and by stopping all unnecessary burning. At 
the same time the froghopper is a native insect and its enemies are 
probably on the average as efficient as they are ever likely to be. 

If the search for new enemies in other countries is again carried out 
it must be recollected that it is a long and uncertain process. New 
enemies are more likely to be found outside Central Amorica, and Africa 
is suggested as a likely place. At least two men should be engaged in 
such a search, as results will be obtained sooner and there is less iikeli- 
hood of failure. 

Several possible types of new enemies are indicated. 
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SUGAR CANE EXPERIMENTS 1918-20. 
Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties. 

By Joseph de Vehtkuil, F.I.C., F.C.S., 

Supt. of Field Experiments. (1) 


Thtf report on sugar-cane experiments may be divided into two 
parts:— 

(1.) Raising and testing of new seedlings. 

(2.) Results of tests of varieties grown in plots. 


RAISING AND TESTING OF NEW SEEDLINGS. 

The work started in 1917, in connection with the r rising of new 
sugar-cane seedlings, has been continued on the same lines as indicated 
in the report for 1917-19. (2) 

Forty-three of the seedlings raised in 1917, which were selected for 
their combined field characters and analytical results for a second trial, 
have b^en planted out in small plots on November 4, 1919. 


Seedlings raised in 1918. 

Out of the seedlings raised and potted in 1918, *2,203 were planted 
out in the field between April and May, 1919. Of these, 211 or 121 per 
cent, were selected fr>m their field characters for amlyticil test, and 
162 or 8*0 per cent, have be m selected for a second trial. 

As in the previous yoai*, it Ins been found tint certain varieties are 
useless for raising new seedlings, and the detection of good pirent^ 
seems to be of great importance, as will be seen below. With this 
object in view a larger number of parents will be selected for getting 
new seedlings. 

Only three natural hybrids and seven self-fertilized seedlings were 
•obtained. 


(1.) Now Agricultural Chemist, (2.) Hull D //. Ayr., T, k T., XVIII. 1919, I3ti. 
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Table T.—Swsah-cank Seedlings raised in 1918, 



Parent. 

iNumber of seed- 
| lhigs planted 

1 out in field. 

f 

Selected for 
ing from 
characters. 

tost* 

field 

Selected for further 
trial from field 
characters and 
analytical results. 

B. 

6388 



0 




0 



Bn. 

7924 

•! ,:i 


0 




0 



B. 

16536 

...j 40 


0 



.. 

0 



M. 

l\ 55 

• I 8 


1- 

12*5 

per cent. 

0 



1J. 

27 

. ! !Mi 

1 


1^ 

- 1*0 

»♦ 


1 

1 *0 per cent. 

B. 

74X2 

...1 36 

| 


l 

2*8 

>* 


1 = 

-- 2*8 


1). 

loo 

; 830 


59 

7*1 

> » 


26 

3*1 

j » 

U 

625 

22 


4 

1SI 



1 

4 5 


L. 

511 

:nl 


38 

9 9 


• • 

35 

9*2 


U. 


264 


19 

IS *5 



33 

- 12*5 


b. 

(;sr> 

132 

j 

32 

[ 

24 2 

5» 


23 

17 4 

»» 

H. 

Uli 

40 


! S 

20 0 


. 

7- 

-17*5 

i ♦ 

Bombnn 

oo 


22 

36*6 

■t 


15 

25*0 

?♦ 

B. 

6150 

r»4 


24 

37'5 


.. 

16 

25*0 

' * 

ir 

27 x H ? 

. i 3 

lX.1I.) 

i 

i 1 

33*3 



1 

33*3 

•i 

H. 

V . . 

! 3 

(S.F.) 

1 

-33*3 

»f 

. 

1 

33*3 

,, 

I, 

511 

! 

. i 4 

1 

l*F). 

3 

75*0 

) J 


o 

-50*0 

♦ » 


™ XH.m< 

ain» Witimil hybrid; S.j 

■\ means self-fr 

rCiltzcd seedlings. 



Tho following are the results of the seedling raised in 1918, which 
lu\o been selected for their combined field characters mid analytical 
results, nnd are being kept for a further trial. They were planted out in 
the field from bamboo pots, between April 1, and May 2.3, 1919, at 
intervals of about a week, and were consequently 12 to 12* mouths old 
when tested between April 12 an.l Miy 21,1920. The see Bings planted 
out earliest developed into m ich finer stools than thoio planted later, 
and there appears to be a distinct advantage in the eirlier planting, 
notwithstanding the loss which may occur from drought or depredations 
of the mole cricket. The rain-fall from April, 1919 to May 13, 1920 was 
50-87 inches, but from March 15, to May 28, 1920 only 0*20 inches 
of rain fell, and during this period tho seedlings mxde very littlo 
growth. 
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Table II.— Seedlings Raised in 1918.— First Year's Selection. 


Lb. I Lb. 


T. 051IH. 27 
T. 741 D. 025 
T. 74) B. 7482 
T. 714 H. 140 
T. 7U> 


T. 713 

J ? 

71*0; 

0*5 

T. 710 


55*0| 

3*5 

T. 711 


07 4! 

2*0 

T. 718 

** 

48*7! 

3*2 

7. 073 a 

100 . . 

00*3] 

4*0 

T. 006 


73*5 

3*3 

T. 003 


82*5| 

4*0 

T. 605 

9 r 

5.5*0; 

30 , 

T. 058 


57*0 

3 0 I 

T. 07(5 


55*7) 

3*3 

T. 707 

y* 

45*0 

3 0 

T. 054 

*9 

40*2] 

3*0 

T. 604 


84*1! 

3*8 

T. 655 

5 * 

40*7' 

4 2 

t. cm 

9 * 

51*5j 

3*1 

T. 607 


47 *0 

2 *5 i 

T. 702 


32*5 

2*0 ! 

T. 678 


3G*r;i 

2*4 

T. 68:5 


30*0,! 

2 8 , 

T. 675 


47*0! 

2 2 1 

3’. 677 


01*4 

2*8 ‘ 

T. 700 

1 9 

37*5] 

2*0 1 

t. osT 

9* 

40 *5 1 

3-J j 

T. 708 


80*5’ 

2*8 ! 

T. 057 


4D*2i 

4*0 ■ 

T. 000 

If 

5o*o; 

i>*;i * 

T. 007 

99 

107*0! 

5*3 1 

T. G02 


50*4 

4*0 , 

T. 001 

9t 

30*o. 

4*5 

T. 008 

64fM> ; 

98*0i 

3*0 

T. 505 B. 

03*5' 

0*0 

T. GOO 

n ■ 

100 “3j 

5*3 

T. 500 

M * •« 

52 0 
80*4! 

3*7 

T. 008 


5*1 

T. 558 


08*2! 

3*2 

T. 501 


57*0; 

5*7 

T. 571 


02*5 

2*5 

T. 557 


85*5 

3*0 

T. 572 


85 0 

5*3 

T. 574 

f 

43*1 

2*0 

T. 573 


51 *5 

3*0 

T. 578 


55 *7 

4*3 

T. 570 


42*7 

3*3 

T. 504 


440 

5*5 

r r. 577 

tf * 

5) *2 

3*7 

T. 575 


41*5l 

4*1 

T. 730 Bourbon .. 1 

130*0 

8*5 

T. 725 Bourbon 

314 *oj 

I 

1 

7*1 


08*0 1*07oo; 
057 1*0753! 
70*2 1*0775! 
03 9 1*0770! 
00*7 l*070(l! 
00*8 1*07?> 
07*7 1*0770, 
(15*0 1 *0775' 
047 1*0832! 
047 1*0850! 
04*8 1*0722| 
04*1 1*0753 
00*1 1*0741! 
04*8 1*0783! 
03*4 1*0801 j 
01-2 1 *081 Oi 
01*0 1*0757! 
03*7 1 0828' 
01*0 1-0788 
04*8 1*08411 
07*0 1*0700 
57*8 1*0775! 
041V 1*0788! 
03*lj 1*0770! 
50 4 1*0815. 
03 *()! 1 *08.37! 
04*7! 1*0837! 
00*2 l*0850i 
03*0 1*0811'' 
077! 1*0824 
011)j 1 *0882 
03*4! 1*0832' 
08*3 1 1)804 
03*5 1*0877, 
00*1 1*0801] 
05*5 1*0855' 

07*0 1*0601 j 

07*0 l *0735] 
00*0 1*0775! 
05*2 1 *0810| 
06*8 1*0770; 
03**4 1*0810 
04*0 1*0770| 
01*1 1*0810 
05*4 11)770 
077 1 ‘0801 
05*4 1*07071 
08*5 1*08011 
077 1 *0788! 
00*0 1 *0832 
00*3 1*0815 
07*8 1 *0850 
03*7 1 *0005 
07*1 1*0730 


i 

y 

*c 

Percentage of 

aJ w • 

t ? s 

2 J §* 

1 3 y. x 

O 

, - 

a Z‘ ' 
0 .t; , 
‘43 b 

Sucrose per ! 
gallon. | 






Lb. 

17*0 

14*31 

1*43 

1*20 

84-2 

1*531 

18*2 

15*30 

1*07 

1 17 

84 4 

1*052 

18*7 

10*08 

1*51 

0*51 

80*2 

1 *707 

18*8 

14*08 

1*07 

2*15 

70*7 

1*015 

18*5 

15*08! 

j 2*00 

0*82 

84 “8 

1*088 

18*0 

15*00; 

' 2*00 

0*04 

85*8 

1*710 

18*8 

10 19] 

1*07 

1 “54 

80*1 

1*745 

18*7 

17*10; 

1*02 

0*52 

01*8 

1 *840 

20*0 

17*30 

0*07 

1*07 

80*8 

1 “880 

20*0 

10*041 

1 *00 

0*50 

02*4' 

21)07 

17*5 

14 *58 

1*72 

1*20 

83’3 

1 *503 

18*2 

15-JL 1 

2*00 

0*00 

83*0; 

1*035 

18 0 

15*27 

I 1*37 

1 *30 

! 84*8' 

1*041 

18*0 

15*41 

1 *50 

1 ‘03 

i 81 “5! 

1 “002 

10*3 

15*48 

2*00 

1 *82 

80*2' 

1*072 

10*5 

15*71 

2*02 

1*17 

son! 

1 *008 

18*3 

15*08 

1*47 

0 *85 

87*3! 

1*710 

10*0 

10*07 

* 2*17 

100 

80 7! 

1 *740 

10*0 

10*27 

1*10 

1 *57 

! 85 r.l 

1*755 

20*2 

10 20 

1*01 

2*30 

1 80*<jj 

1 *700 

18*5 

10*50 

1 *51 

(*“48 

80*2 

1*770 

18*7 

10*82 

0*08 

1 *20 

80*0, 

1 *812 

10*0 

10*00 

| 1*28 

0*82 

80*0 

1*823 

18*8 

17 01 

1*28 

0*511 

00 5! 

J *833 

loii! 

17*24 

1 1 *30 

0*071 

8 S‘0j 

1 *804 

201; 

17*00 

2*00 

0*41! 

88 *0! 

11)17 

2 o*li 

17 00 

21*oi 

0*411, 

88*0! 

1*017 

20*4] 

17*811 

2*17 

0“42 

87*3! 

1 *032 

20 *2 ! 

18*0*2: 

1*85 

0*33 

80*2 

1 *053 

10*8; 

18*ll! 

0*01 

0*75 

01*0; 

1 *003 

21*1! 

18*05 

0*04 

2*41 

85‘5 

1 *004 

20 0: 

18*27 

1*11 

0*02 

01 *3 

1 *070 

20*7j 

18*22i 

0*81 

1*07 

88*0 

1*070 

21 *0] 

18*30| 

0*04 

1*07 

87*0 

21)00 

21 *3 

18*41 

1 *20 

1*03 

80 “4 

2*005 



01*3 2*031 
80*4 1*443 
82*0 1*578 
827 1*007 
80*0 1*008 
80*0 1700 
85*5 1*802 
00*5 1*833 
87*5 1*844 
017 1*850 
80*2 1*800* 
00*2 1 *87O 1 
807 1*870 
01*3 1*871 
87*3 1*801 
80*0 1*007 
887 1*064 
78*1 1*340 
77*0 1*474 
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Table II.—(Cow£&j—Seedlings raised in 1918. —First Year’s Selection. 


Cane. 


T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

r r. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

r. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 

T. 


Fa rout. 


73N 
720 
710 
720 
731 
707 
705 
701 
730 
722 
730 
720 
727 

514 
531 
521 
540 
510 
520 
51L 
535 
533 
500 
525 

515 
510 
517 
520 

542 
548 
550 

531 

543 
517 

550 
554 
513 
524 

551 

527 
523 

528 
512 

532 

537 

552 
748 (B.F.)! 
747(N.H.) 
030 
(132 
034 
020 
022 
031 


Bourbon 


i H 


H.?xH. 27 
B. c>m . . 


IS 

0 

w 

4* 

§.■ 

. ^ 
a 0 

>> 

0 

<uO 

£ +j 

<x> 0 

V «s 

% i 

13) 

2 c 

h 

$ be 

‘S 

b 

0 

> 

< 

5 * 

Cb * 

& 

CC 


J UK’E. 


Lb. 


111*3 
05-0 
17 2 
850 
70*5] 
57 
140-0| 
77*5; 
170-3i 
80*0 
08*0 
23.3*3 

158 0 

77 
58-5 
51-2| 

42 

|35*5| 

50*2 

8.3*3, 

40*2! 

32*01 

50*7 

£'•;,! 
40*;! 
50*5' 
33 5 
00*5 
30*5 
30*5 
44*2 
83*7 
7H*5t 
20-51 
43*0' 

50 *0! 
04 0 
.32*5 
00*0 
30*5 
32T» 
85*0 

43 2 
30T» 

51 *0 
70*0 
30*0 
70*5 
70-4 
73*1 
720 

147*5 

88*5 


Lb. 


5-3 

5*0] 

0*7 

4- 7 
4*7 
5*7 

5- 8 
5*5 
5*8 
3-0 
5*7 
0*1 
0*1 

3 
0-5| 
0 * 8 ! 
3-3| 
5*2 
4*2 
3*0 

s 

ill 

4*4 

4*1 

3-01 

4*8 

3-8 

4*3| 

1*4 

3*7j 

3*1! 

5*0, 

4 2| 
2*0 
4*0j 
5*3! 
2 3 1 
5'4i 
4*3! 
4*0! 
4*5! 
2*5! 
3*4! 
2-31 
5*0 
5-1 
4*8 
6 i 
4*0 
5’0 
7-41 
0*3 


07*0 
00-0 
(i 2*0 
4)5*4 
05-0| 
05 
00*21 
02*1 
4)7-1 
001 
4471l| 
00-1 
oo*: 


1-0704 
1 *0722 
1*0713 
1*0734); 
1 -4i735| 
1*0757 
1*0770, 
1-0788| 
1*4)707 
1 -0788 
1*0837, 
1 *0828! 
1 *08321 


4il *ti J-07531 
02*5 l-0735| 
4)3*2 1*0788 
4)8*0 1*0748 
04*8 1-0783 
02*0 1*084)1 
05*3 1*0815 
4)4 711*08101 
03-5 1*0704) 
07 *9 1 1*0801, 
4iS *2! 1*4)804 
03*0 1*0815, 
4)2’7 ] *1)810' 


'Ml | WOWl 

4J0’4) l 0801 
4)2 8! 1*0815 
4)4) *2' 1 *0801 
(>7 *(» 

4)3*2 
03*81 


1 1)837 


4)4 *2j 1 *o873[ 
4)4) *3; 1 -08.32' 
<)2‘0; 1 *0855 
4)0*0' rolK)Oi 
454-81 1 *0801 
63*«| 1*004)4 
04 *9| 1*084)1 
<55*311*0000 
4)4-0 1*0018' 
4)4*1 !i *0744 
4)3*4; 1*0775 
4>4»*8} J *1)735 
4)3*3} 1*0753 
03'0| 1 ‘0700 
08*3| 1 *074)4) 
«T>7| 1 -0788 
4*8*5 1*0804) 



Percentage of 

0 

So 

O 

Q. 

K 

& 

0 

5 

ss 

6 

g 

c 

3 

tC 

G §> 

O P 

* " 

Quotienl 

purity. 

0 «a 

it 

"" 





i 

ir 4 ! 
r ! 

171 

13*77 

1-43 

1*90 

80*5 

1*474 

17*5 

14*58 

1*31 

1 01 

83*3 

1*503 

17*5 

14*73 

1*00 

0*97 

85 T 

1*578 

17*7 

15*20 

1*35 

1*15 

85*8 

1*031 

17-8 

15*43 

0*78 

1*59 

87*8 

1*056 

18-3 

15*74 

0*75 

1*81 

80*0 

1*093 

18*4» 

15*77 

1 *4)0 

1*77 

84*8 

1*698 

io-o 

10*03 

UK) 

1*97 

84*4 

1*729 

10*2 

141*11 

0*75 

2*34 

83*9 

1-73* 

10 0 

141*51 

0*91 

1*58 

80*9 

1781 

20*1 

17*09 

1*19 

1 ‘22 

88*0 

l*9lf 

Ill’ll 

18*18 

0*4)3 

1*09 

91*3 

1*908 

20*0 

18*51 

0*54 

0*95 

92*5 

2*006 

18*2 

14*97 

1*43 

1*80 

82*2 

1-010 

17*8 

15*01* 

0*83 

1*88 

84*8 

1*620 

10-O, 15*03 

0*00 

2*47 

83*8 

1718 

18*1 

10*28 

0*92 

0*1H> 

89 9 

1*750 

181) 

10*23 

0*53 

2*14 

85*9 

1'7GQ 

10*3 

10*04 

1*10 

1*50 

80*2 

1*797 

IDT* 

10*70 

1*4)0 

1*84 

85*5 

1*812 

111*7 1 14> *85 

1*72 

1*13 

85*5 

1*823 

18*5 

17*13 

4) *01 

0*70 

92*0 

1*844 

ID *3 

17*07 

1*02 

■ 1 *21 i 88*4 

1*844 

20*7 

17*02 

2*17 

1*51 

82*2 

87*2 

1 *849 
1 849 

10*4’> 

17*10 

1 *11 

1*39 

10*5 

17*15 

0*53 

1*82! 87*9,1*854 

18*0 

17*24) 

4) *85 

0*8T: 

1 91*0 1*855 

20*3 

17 T9 

1*33 

1 *7b 

84*7 

1-801 

19*3 

17*27 

1T4 

0*81 

89 *{ 

1-8B5 

10*3 

17*30 

4) *89 

11IT 

’ 89*9 1*875 

19*4) 

17*05 

1 *85 

0*70' 87*0U*893 
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Table II. — (Conid. )*— Seedlings raised in 1918. —First Year’s Selection. 
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Although a few of those seedlings might appeal’ hardly worthy of 
retention it is considered preferable, especially at the start to err on 
the side of leniency. Generally it will be seen from the above that 
the seedlings raised from the Bourbon gave the largest weight of canes 
and those from L. 511, B. 6835 and H. ? the best juice. The seedlings 
raised in 1918 are much better than those of the previous yeir. 

When the stools of these selected varieties have grown up, cuttings 
will be planted out in plots about Octobei-November and grown in 
competition with standard varieties such as Bourbon, B. 156, Badilla or 
Ba. 6032. From the results obtained a further selection will be made, 
only those varieties which give very good results will be kept and planted 
in larger plots. 

Sekdlinos k vised ix 1919. 

About 12,000 seedlings were raised in 1919 ; of those over 4,5‘30 were 
potted and 2,577 of the most vigorous planted out in the field during 
March and April, 1920. UnfortuimtHv abuit 30 per cnk. of those have 
been killed out by the very severe drought which started in the middle 
of March and has continued to June 15. A large number of supplies in 
bamboo pots arc avail ibie, but the season is so far a Ivan cod that it is 
liurdlv possible for these to come to m itunty by May next. 

RESULTS OF TESTS OF VARIETIES. 

With the exception of Fields 7 and 9, which were under the control of 
the St. Augustine Estate authorities, the canes under report were grown 
at the Experiment Station, St. Augustine, and consist of plant canes and 
first ratoons, riant canes received an application of pen manure at the 
rate of 35 tons per acre. No manures were applied to ratoons and all 
the canes received ordinary estate cultivation. 

During the period under review attacks from frog-hopper were 
practically ml and the cultivation suffered very little from root disease. 
A leaf disease which was observed about three years ago on D. 3956 has 
spread considerably and during the latter part of 1919 Mr. C. B. Williams 
Entomologist in charge of frog-hopper investigations, found that nearly 
75 percent, of the varieties grown at the Experiment Station were 
attacked. Specimens forwarded to the Bureau of Plant Pathology, 
U..S.A., have been identified by l)r, E. W. Brandos as the Mosaic disease 
of the sugar-cane. So far, the disease has not done much damage and 
the greatest care is being observed in its eradication which consists in 
digging out all cane stools affected. 

The results obtained from plant canes are recorded in Tables III to 
VII those from the first ratoons in Tables VIII to X: Table XI gives 
the average results for plant canes and ratoons. 

Information with regard to the date of planting, and testing of 
the juice is given at the head of the Tables. 

Plant Canks. 

The plant canes in Field 9 Valsayn, Table Til, were 19.1 months old 
when reaped. The greater part of the cultivation was cut in October 
for supplying plants to planters, only approximately half an aero being 
reserved for getting the tonnage of canes per acre and testing the quality 
of the juice. 



Table III.—Plant Canes. 
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The results from the plant canes in Field 9, St. Augustine, are given in Table IV. These canes were planted in September, 
1918 and tested on April 16, 1920 at approximately 19 months of age. The average yield for the whole field was 81’54 tons 
of canes per acre. 

The highest results were obtained from B. lo 6 followed by the Badilla. T. 202 . B. 6308 and D. 109, Ba. 6082 only occupies 
the seventh place on the list. 



Ikite planted September, 1918 ... Field 9, St. Augustine. 

Date rcojtcd and tented . . April, 1920 19 months old. 

Enin fall . Scptom bn 1, 1918 to March 31, 1920 ... 72*03 inches. 
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The figures in these columns were supplied by the Manager, St. Augustine Estate. 







The plant canes iu Field 2, Valsayn, Table V, were 17 \ months old when reaped. The first place is occupied by B.H. 10 (12) 
followed by the Badilla, Ba. 6032and B. 156. Four other varieties have given better results than the Bourbon viz.: 13.16536. B. 6388, 
B. 6308 and B. 10650. Owing to the very poor yield of canes obtained from B, 4934, B, 6450 and B. 14761 the average weight for 
the whole field is only 25’54 tons per acre. 

Table V.—Plant Canes, 
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Small plots of the latest Introductions from Barbados were planted in Fields 4 and 7. Valsayn, on December 21,1918 and reaped 
on May 8, 1920 at 16£ months of age. The results are given ki Table VI.—B.S.F, 12 (27) and B.S.F. 12 (24) are likely to be useful 
introductions. B. 67 is apparently very susceptible to the Mosaic disease. 

Table VI.— Plant Canes. 
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Cuttings from the following seedlings raised by the St. Madeleine Sugar Co., Ltd. and of the Uba variety were obtained from 
Mr. C. Forbes Todd for trial at St. Augustine. They were planted in April, 1919 and reaped in May 1920 at approximately 13 months 
old. Generally they grew well up to February, but with the exception of the Uba they suffered considerably from the drought 
which set in March and none of the canes appear to ha\e come to maturity when tested in May. The^e canes were planted in 

very light soil, 






Table VII. —Plant Canes. 
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Ratoon Canes. 

The first ratoons in Field 7* St. Augustine Estate, were reaped on March 26, 19*20 at eleven months of age. An average yield of 
19*20 tons of canes was obtained per acre and the results are given in Table VIII. • v * 

In this field four varieties have given better results than B. 156, viz.B. 6308, Badilla, B. 4934 and B. 6450. The juice from the 
Badilla was of very high quality containing over two and a quarter pounds of sucrose per gallon. 




Table VIII,—First IUtoux*. 
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Table IX.—Fibst Ratoons/ 

bate planted . Xo\ember 14, 1017—Field 1. St. Augustine. Ratoon* reaped and tested . Apiil 11, 1020 11-, months old. 

1'iants reaped and tfStrrJ April 30. 191H —17V months old. Rainfall . May 1,1919 to ApnllS, 1920 . 49*35inches. 
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The first ratoons in Fields 8 and 9, VaLayn, were reaped on May 7, 1920 at 121 to 13 months of age and gave an average yield 
of 22*87 tons of canes per acre, tho juice from L. 511 was of very high quality containing 2*43 pounds of sucrose per gallon: 
that from B.H. 10 (12), Ba. 7924 and B 7482 was also of good quality and contained 2*20, 2*13 and 2*12 pounds of sucrose per 
gallon respectively. 

The best results were obtained from B.H. 10 (12). l>a. 7921, M.P. 35 and L. 511 as will be scon in Table X. 
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The average results of plant canes and first ratoons from Fields B 
and 9, Valsayn; 1 and 7, St. Augustine are given in Table XI. Four 
varieties have given better results as first ratoons than as plant canes, 
viz.:—B.H. 10 (12), Ba. 7924, M. 9(F* and T. 202. Eight varieties have 
given better results than B. 156, and sixteen others are better than 
Bourbon. The highest results were obtained from B. 6388, B. 14761, 
Ba. 6082, M.P. 55, B.H. 10 (12), H. ?, B. 6808, Ba. 7924, B. 156, L. 511, 
B. 1C650, and Badilla—all of which have given an indicated yield of 
sucrose in the juice of over 8 tons per acre. 

T vrle XI.— Average Results of Plant Canes and First Ratoons. 


Fields Sand 9, Yalsayn; 1 and 7 , St. Augustine . 
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BOTANICAL. 

THE CACTI OP TRINIDAD. 

By Nathaniel Loud Britton, Ph.D., Sc.D., LJj.D., 
Bireetor-m-Chief New York Botanical Garden. 


One of the most interesting experiences of my visit tp Trinidad 
in 1920 was an investigation of the native cacti, which was greatly 
facilitated by Mr. W. G. Freeman, Director of Agriculture. 

Professor Grisebach, in his Flora of the British West Indies 
published from 1859 to 1864 (the pages bearing his descriptions of 
Cactaceae were published in 1860) included only one species of the 
family from Trinidad, evidently having had few specimens before him. 

In Mr. Hart’s list of the specimen*} in the herbarium of the Loyal 
Botanic Gardens, published in 1908. the determined species were 
recorded; recent collections have brought tin* representation of species 
up to a dozen. 

Most of the kinds native to Trinidad and by far the greater number 
of individuals inhabit the dry Boeas Islands; there they are very 
abundant, especially at lower elevations, on Monos, lluevos and 
Clmcachaeare, reaching their greatest development numerically on 
Pates; they are frequent on Gasparee and on the north western main¬ 
land coast. Three of the species grow here and there on trees or rocks 
over a large part of the mainland of Trinidad. 

The species in the following paper not numbered are not native bub 
are mtiodueed ornamental plants. 

1. Pereskia Pereskia (L.) Karsten ((7ar/#«* Ptreskia L. ; I*fn*kia aenhnttt 

Miller J. 

The Barbados or West Indian Gooseberry or Lemon Vine is a woody 
climber up to thirty feet in length, its branches bearing short recurved 
spines in pairs or rarely m threes, the lower part of the stem sometime* 
having some straight and slender spines. Its short-stalked leaves are 
ovate to lanceolate, entire-margined, two or three inches long, some¬ 
what fleshy in texture. Its white, yellowish or pinkish dowers arc in 
small clusters at the ends of twigs, and from an inch to nearly two 
inches broad. The edible berries, v cl low to red, arc somewhat moi e than 
half an inch in diameter. 

The plant is commonly cultivated for its fruit in tropical America. 

1 observed one climbing on a tree at Maqucripe, .apparently wild and 
native. 

Pereskia grandifolia Haworth, native of Brazil, a shrub often 
six feet high, armed with straight long slender spines, its leaves four to 
six inches long, its dowers rose-coloured, rarely white, is often planted 
for ornament and makes effective hedges. It has been confused with 
JP« Bleo (H.B.K.) I>.0. of Colombia and Panama. 
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2. Nopalea cochenillifera (L.) Salm-Pyck. f Cacfn* cocheuitli/er L. ; 

Opuntia cochenillifera Miller. | 

The Cochineal Cactus is a plant sometimes twelve feet high, usually 
lower, often much branched, light or dull green, with flat, rather thin, 
oblong, spineless joints from six inches to o\ er a foot long, often 
mistaken for leaves, but its real leaves are very small, awl-shaped, and 
fall away promptly after their appearance on the young joints; the 
joints hear small circular areoles containing minute barbed bristles 
(glochids) which also fall away, so that one can handle the older joints 
with impunity. The trunks of large plants are often six or eight inches 
thick at the base and sometimes bear short spines. The scarlet flowers 
are borne one at an areolo on the edges or sides of the joints; the 
ovary is covered with low tubercles, bearing many glochuls ; the sepals 
and petals are erect, the inner petals embracing the stamens which 
protrude beyond them, and the very slender stylo projects beyond the 
stamens; the stigma has several narrow lobes ; the rod fruit is?one to 
two inches long. 

It is widely planted in Tunklad about houses and grows readily from 
detached joints. It is locally known as “ Ila^licUe." I observed a 
large colony near the ruins of a home on top of a bluff at Bellcviow 
which had spread into a thicket and is evidently increasing in si/e. 
Tito plant is widely distributed in tropical America, but its original 
homo is unknown. Linnaeus in 1753 attributed it to Jamaica, but it 
is not native in Jamaica now. Its joints are mucilaginous and used for 
poultices. According to Mr. \V. E. Broadway the flattened stems are sliced 
into pieces and then applied as poultices in cases of inflammation, scalds, 
burns, i See. Much relief from pain is asserted to follow shortly after 
their application. A tea is also prepared from the same cactus for use 
in certain ailments. 

-3. Opuntia Boldinghii Button and Bose. 

Boldingh’s Prickly Pear is a flat-jointed, nearly unarmed cactus, 
usually busby-branched, becoming about six feet high with a short 
trunk-like base. Tho joints are dull green, six to eight inches long, 
obovatc to elliptic, spineless or when joung with a few short brown 
spines at the areoles ami numerous short barbed bristles (glocliids); 
joints of seedling plants bear some acicnlar spines. The leaves are 
minute and fugacious. The rose-coloured or salmon-pink flmvers ore 
borne singly at areoles mostly on the edges of tho joints and are about 
an inch and a half broad when expanded, with blunt ascending or 
spreading petals; the plant is quite showy when in full bloom; the 
Stamens are shorter than the petals, the style nearly white, the Jobes 
of the stigma yellowish. The huit is spineless and about an inch and 
a half long. 

It inhabits banks and hillsides on Chacacliacare and Patos Islands, 
where I observed it in March, 1920. It is the plant recorded bv Mr. Hart, 
in his Herbarium Lht as Opuntia Tuna ., collected l>y Finlay on 
Chacacliacare April 20, 1866, but the real Opuntia Tuna is a quite 
-different, very spiny, yellow-floivered species, known to me only from 
Jamaica, much confused by authors with the widely distributed coastal 
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West Indian Opuntia Dillenvi which ranges south to Grenada. Mr. 
Broadway informs 1110 that he collected 0. Boldinghii on Patos, June 8, 
3008. Previous to my studios on the Bocas Islands 1 knew the plant 
only from Curasao and the northern coast of Venezuela. 

Opuntia Picus-Indica (L.) Miller, Tall Prickly Pear, sometimes 
fifteen feet high, with flat oblong or elliptic joints up to a foot and a 
half long, usually spineless, its yellow flowers three to four inches 
wide, its red or yellow edible fruit two to nearly four inches long, 
is vi lely planted near houses in Trinidad as m nearly all warm regions ; 
its native home is unknown. 

4. Opuntia caribtea Britton and U«w». 

The Caribbean Prick 1 1 \ Pear is very different in habit and in aspect 
from the foicgoing species. Its branches are round, slender, about 
half an inch in diameter and two to four inches long, the arcolcs bearing 
from one to three needle-like spines, about an inch long, with thin, 
paper-like sheaths. The fruit is red, about three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. 

Ali we know about the occurrence of this species on Trinidad is 
from a coloured drawing preserved in the herbarium of the Uoyal 
Gardens at Kcw, sent from Trinidad by David Lockhart in 1825, which 
apparently icprcsents this species, known‘cther\vise from Margarita and 
the Venezuelan coast and in Haiti and Santo Domingo I searched 
the Bocas Islands intensively for this interesting plant but failed to find 
it ; perhaps it is tucked away in some dry valley or on some bank which 
1 did not reach ; possibly Lockhart’s painting was made from a plant 
he received from elsewhere, lmt this seems unlikely. 

5- Cereus hexagfonus L. [Cm as* lepidotns Sahn-Dyrk ; C< tvu* 
Xurthumhetlandimn* Lamb. ] 

The Six-angled Cereus is the tallest cactus of Trinidad, often thirty 
feet high in its native haunts, becoming nearly twice that height when 
planted and fully developed without injury. There is now at least one 
immense one in Port-of-Mpain and others may he seen in St. Joseph. 
Its stem and branches are columnar, leafless, the trunk sometimes over 
a foot in diameter near the ground, the upright or ascending branches 
composed of many green or blnisli-green joints three or four inches 
thick, the upper ones mostly four-ribbed or four-angled, the low r er 
six-ribbed or rarely seven-ribbed ; transitions from four to six ribs may 
often be observed ; the areoles of young joints are commonly merely 
felted, without spines, but those of old join is usually bear several 
(sometimes as many as ton) acieuhir, unequal brownish spines up to 
about two inches long; the flowers, borne one at an arcole high up on 
the branches, are eight or ten inches long and often numerous; the 
ovary is nearly smooth, the perianth funnel form, with lanceolate white 
inner segments and purplish outer ones, the tube slender. The fruit is 
ovoid,from two inches to five inches long,pale red with white or purplish 
edible pulp and many small black seeds. 

It is frequent on the Bocas Islands and often conspicuous by its 
large size; on the Trinidad mainland I observed it near Chaguaramas 
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and Carcnage, and also as an isolated colony on San Fernando Hill* 
Seedlings from specimens planted at St. Joseph have taken hold on 
the branches of Saman trees there in a very interesting manner, 
some of them now as much as eight feet high, the seeds evidently 
transported by birds which feed on the fruit of this cactus and of 
others. The species ranges in northern South America from the 
Guianas to Colombia and is widely planted in the West Indies and 
also in warm and tropical regions elsewhere. 

6. Cephalocereus Moritzianus (Otto) Britton and Koae. 

Moritz’s Cephalocereus is an erect, leafless, rather stout cactus, 
sometimes thirty feet high, with columnar steins and branches. Its 
branches are nearly upright or somewhat ascending, often numerous, 
but plants growing in poor rocky soil are often unbranched: its joints 
are long, light green to rather dark green, from about two inches to about 
four inches in diameter with from seven to ten rather blunt ribs, with 
felted, spiny arcoles half an inch apart or less, those of young joints 
bearing long white wool; the spines are from eight to about twelve in 
number, brownish, acicular, half an inch to an inch and a half long. 
The flowers which appear singly, for the most part at areoles on one side 
of the >oung joints near the top, are narrowly cnmpanulate, greenish- 
purple without, from two inches to nearly three inches long, their outer 
segments rounded, the inner wlrte and obtuse ; the stamens are very 
numerous and shorter than the corolla; the style is slender and about 
as long as the corolla; the ovary is smooth, more or less enclosed in 
the white wool of the areoles. Its fruit is a depressed-globose, red- 
purple, smooth berry, two inches or somewhat loss in diameter, 
containing many small black seeds. 

This cactus grows on hills and cliffs at points on the north-western 
Trinidad mainland from Point Gourde to the Boca de Monos and is 
frequent on Gasparee, Monos, Huevos, Cliaeaehacare and Patos Islands ; 
also on the northern coast of Venezuela ; perhaps also on Tobago. Wo 
observed and studied a very large barren colony on Chacachacare near 
La Tinta Bay in April, and found a few fruits on Patos; specimens 
brought to New York flowered promptly in a greenhouse at the New 
York Botanical Garden. 

7. Cephalocereus Smithianus Britton and Rote. 

Major Smith's Cephalocereus is a slender and weak-stemmed, rather 
dark green, leafless cactus, simple or branched, sometimes fifteen feet 
long, often clambering, the branches from an inch to two inches thick, 
with about 9 low’ ribs. The areoles are close together, white-felted, but 
without any wool, and bear about twelve acicular spines, the central ones 
of old joints nearly two inches long, the radial ones much shorter, 
whitish when young, dark brown or blackish when old. The flowers 
are uboufc three inches long, funnelfonn-eanipanulatc, the somewhat 
curved tube bearing a few scales, the inner perianth-segments white. 
The red smooth ovoid fruit is about an inch and a half in diameter. 

This plant is abundant along the path to the flag pole on Patos 
Island, where I studied it in the company of Mr. Freeman and Professor 
Hazen, March 18, 1920, at which time we could find no fully developed 
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flowers, but Mr. Freeman caught sight of a bud. Complete botanical 
specimens showing flowers and fruit and notes upon them are desiderata. 
The species is otherwise known from the northern coast of Venezuela,, 
where it was collected by Dr. J. N. Dose and Major Cornelius C. Smith, 
t T . S. Army, in October, 1910. When flowers of the Patos plant are 
obtained they may be found to be somewhat smaller than specimens from 
Venezuela. Wc have included this species in the genus Cephaloc evens 
with considerable hesitation; it is more slender and weaker than most 
species of the genus and its imperfectly known flowers indicate that it 
may be generically distinct. 

8. Acanthocereus pentagonus (L.) Britton and Rose [Crrc7i/* pfi/fri . 
ffonm L. ; Careus baxauiensis Karw. ] 

The Arching Acanthocereus, despite its oldest name peniayonus , 
usually has three-angled leafless stems and branches; occasionally they 
are four-angled, rarely five-angled, but seedlings and young plants 
are commonly five-angled. Its branches are rather weak, arching or 
clambering, sometimes forming thickets or large colonies by rooting at 
the tips where these come to the ground, but the joints do not emit 
aerial root*. The sides of the joints are from an inch to about throe 
inches wide, the ribs low eremite, the areoles rather widely separated, 
bearing several green subulate or acicul.u* spines half an inch to about 
two inches long, oil old stems sometimes longer. The funnelform floweis 
are from five inches to eight inches long, borne one at an aroole, 
toward the ends of the branches ; the areoles of the ovary and flower- 
tube sometimes bear short acieular spines; the segments of the perianth 
arc acuminate, the outer green, the inner white. The fruit is oblong, 
red and edible. 

This cactus occurs frequently on Gasparee, Chacachacare and Patos 
Islands; we found it in bloom on Cliaeacliacareon April U». It probably 
grows on Monos also, but I did not see it there, nor on the Trinidad 
mainland. Tlie species has a wide distribution, ranging naturally north 
in the Lesser Antilles to Guadeloupe and naturalized on St. Croix and 
St. Thomas; on the continental coasts it extends from Venezuela to 
Guatemala and southern Texas ; it is abundant on the Keys of Florida 
and is recorded from Cuba. Races differ i» size of steins, size of flowers 
and in armament. 

9 , Lemaireocereus griseus (Haworth) Biitton and Rose ((A/v>m 

(frisiu.'i Haworth; Car us (burnt us Sal m-Dyck, j 

Known in Curasao as Daatoe, we hate found no English name for 
this largo columnar-branched cactus, which grows abundantly on Patos, 
where 1 studied it with Mr. Freeman on March 1-3, 1920. finding it 
bearing both flowers and fruit. The plant reaches a height of some 
twenty-five feet, the short trunk often a foot or more in diameter, the 
usually numerous leafless branches nearly upright, dark green or 
somewhat glaucous, 8-ribbod to 10-ribbed, and from three to five inches 
in diameter; the areoles are rather close together on the ribs and bear 
several slender, grey spines up to about one and a half inches long, 
the armament being formidable. Its flowers, borne singly at areoles 
mostly high up, are short-funnel form, pinkish, a little less than three 
nehes long, the thinner segments nearly white; the ovary bears numerous 
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small white-felted areoles which develop several acicnlar spines in 
ripening into the nearly globular purplish fruit, which is nearly two 
inches in diameter, with red, edible pulp. 

P'rom Patos, its most eastern known station, this cactus ranges 
along the Venezuelan coast, occurring on Margarita Island and on the 
Dutch Islands Aruba, Curasao and Bonaire; it is cultivated in many 
parts of tropical America north to Mexico. 

10. HylocereilS Lemairei (Hooker) Button and Hose [Cercu* Lemnir&i 

'Hooker.] 

L emu ire's Night-blooming Cerous climbs on trees or on rocks, 
sometimes attaining a length of twenty-five feet or more, often with 
numerous branches, and is devoid cf leaves. ]ts joints are elongated* 
triangular in section, dull green in colour, their sides an inch and a 
half wide or less ; they emit slender serial roots at irregular intervals ; the 
areoles, borne on the angles, ate about an inch apart, slightly elevated, 
and bear two or three short, conic, brownish spines tlnve or four 
lines long. The flowers, often numerous, open in the evening and 
wilt during the next morning; they are the largest of any of the native 
Trinidad cacti, seven to nine inches long and nearly as broad as long; 
the ovary and flower-tube tire covered with thick, ovate, sometimes 
purple-margined scales; the* outer segments of the perianth arc 
lanceolate, yellowish-green, three or four inches Jong, le»« than half 
an inch wide, the. inner ones bright white, broader than the outer 
and acute; the very numerous stamens arc somewhat shorter than the 
perianth; the thick .style is a little longer than the stamens and the 
narrow stigma-lobes are forked. The fruit is an oblong purplish berry 
about two and a half inches long, with white flesh and small black seeds. 

This cactus is commonly scon on trees over much of the Trinidad 
‘ mainland ; wc observed a plant in full bloom along the Taman i road in 
April, its flowers showing the characteristic forked stigma-lohjs. 

The same species, apparently, inhabits the Bocas Islands, there 
often growing upon rocks; at least the joints and the armament seem 
alike, but we did not see the Bpcas Islands plants in flower. 

11. Cactus ceesius (Wemlluml) Britton and Rose [Mdom^tnA cnxitt* 

Wendland. J 

This Turk’s-cap or Melon Cactus is known to occur within Trinidad 
territory only on rocky hills on Patos Island, and was made known from 
tlmt locality by Mr. R. 0. Williams a few years ago ; I collected it there 
w ith Mr. Freeman in March, 1920. The plant is nearly globular or 
somewhat higher than thick, leafless, from five inches to about seven 
inches in diameter, green with from ten to fifteen strong vertical ribs, 
their felted areoles bearing about ten stiff slightly recurve! spines rather 
loss than an inch in length, brown when young, greyish when old. When 
the plant reaches the flowering stage it produces on top a circular mass 
of white wool and brownish bristles, on which the attractive little pink 
flowers are borne; this elongates from year to year, becoming eylindvie 
and, 6n strong individuals, as much as six inches long; and is technically 
c&lledja cephalum. The flowers are siilverfomi when fully expanded, iho 
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tube deeply set in the wool of the cephalum, the segments narrow and 
few and there are a few short stamens. The fruit, which develops 
rapidly, is rose-pink, narrowly obovoid, about an inch long, and contains 
many minute black seeds. 

From Patos, the most eastern known station, this cactus ranges 
westward along the Venezuelan coast into Colombia; it was first 
collected at La Guavra. The generic n inn Cactus is used for the 
TurkVcap, the type of the genus being Caotas Mclocactus Linmeus, 
endemic in Jamaica. 

12. Epiphyllum Hookeri (Lank & Otto) Haworth [Phi/llocacltis Hooker* 

Slim-Dyck ; Ccna s Iloohri Link & Otto.] 

Hooker’s Night-blooming Cereus grows on trees and cliffs here and 
there over much of the Trinidad mlialand, often attuning a length of 
twenty feet or more, and freely branching; its flat, green, narrow, 
scalloped, leafless and spineless joints are one or two feat long and 
about three inches wide ; rather fleshy but thin, and often erroneously 
regarded as leaves; they bear the flowers singly at areoles on their 
•edges. The dowers are white, funnelform to nearly salvcrfonn, with 
a slender tube about six inches long and a limb about three inches 
broad, the segments narrow and thin; the tube heirs a few distant 
scales; the long slender style is pink, the stigma-lobes yellow; the 
numerous stamens are white. The fruit of this cactus has not been 
described and we failed to find any; our be^t specimens were obtained 
on the Arcadia Estate. 

This species occurs also on Tobago and presumably in Venezuela. 
It has been confused with Epiphyllum PhyllnnthuH , a South American 
plant, which has a flower with .a much longer tube and a siniller limb. 

13. Rhipsalis Cassutha Gertner. 

The String-cactus known in Trinidad as Mistletoe and Old Man's 
Beard is very different in aspect from any other plant of the 
family, except its immediate relatives, which inhabit Brazil, and is 
not usually thought of as a cactus. It grows oil trees, sometimes on 
cliffs, hanging often in large masses with a usual length of two or throe 
feet, 1 ' its round, very slender, smooth, unarmed, ledloss, strmg-liko 
stems repeatedly forked, only two or three lines in diameter, the 
ultimate branches often clustered or whorled and much shorter than 
the others. Seedling and young plants have short, bristly stems. 
The flowers, which are very small and greenish-white, appear at archies 
along the sides of the branches, consisting of a few sepals, petals and 
etamens and one pistil : their structure agrees, however, with that 
of some other cactus flowers except in size and in the number of parts. 
The fruits are little globose white berries containing black seeds. 

It is frequent on trees in Trinidad in relatively moist districts* 
•especially abundant on Saman trees about Porl-of-Spain and elsewhere* 
and is widely distributed through the West Indies, in northern South 
America and in Central America. 

# In Trinidad this cactus frequently reaches a lorgth of six feet and occasionally 
*evon 20 to 30 feet.—(E d.) 
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VEGETABLES. 

STORING SWEET POTATOES, 

By L. A. Bruxton, 

Assistant Superintendent of St. Augustine Experiment Station. 


An experiment in storing sweet potatoes was made last year at the 
Experiment Station, St. Augustine. 

Two lots of potatoes, one of 400 pounds and one of 200 pounds, were 
stored separately on March 6 and 11 respectively, just after having 
been dug, the method employed being as follows :— 

A flat level piece of ground was selected upon which a thick bedding,, 
six inches in depth, of thoroughly dr\ banana leaves was spread ; upon 
this tlie potatoes were heaped to form a cone, and covered with a layer 
of dried banana leaves six inches thick ; finally the heap was covered 
with four inches of earth well beaten down and smoothed over. To 
ensure thorough drainage a trench was dug around the heap. For the 
purpose of ventilation a bamboo pipe was inserted in each heap, to 
allow the escape of heated air during the first fortnight, the projecting 
end being fitted with a plug. 

On April 16 one month later both heaps were opened, when half 
the contents of the 400 pounds heap were found to be rotten, the sound 
potatoes being generally on the outside of the heap, these were repacked 
in layers, dry banana leaves being placed between eacli layer, recovered 
with dry trash and soil as before, and left for another month, when 
reopened on May 20 all the potatoes were rotten. 

The potatoes of the 200 pounds heap, which was opened on the same 
dates, were, with a few exceptions, found to be sound ; reopened a month 
later, on June 12 the potatoes were still in good condition, and when 
finally opened on July 8, four months after storing, although some 
root growth had taken place, they were still perfectly sound, palatable, 
potatoes, cooking dry and floury, and with an excellent flavour. 

The loss in weight due to dicing and the few which had rotted 
amounted to 40 per cent. 

The rainfall at the Government Farm, St. Joseph, during the period 
of this experiment was as follows:— 

March—1*26 inches. May —0*20 inches. To July 8th—2*04 inches. 
April —Nil. Juue —6*42 „ 

It is therefore apparent that sweet potatoes can be stored for four 
months, provided the heaps are moderate in size, and the contents are 
kept from direct contact with the soil by a liberal covering of dry trash*. 

An experiment on'a larger scale is in progress this year. 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH A VIEW TO SEASONING 
STANDING TIMBER, AND TO OBTAIN AN EFFICIENT 
MEANS OF EXTERMINATING FOREST WEEDS. 

By H. W. Moor, 

Deputy Conservator of Forests. 

The lack of seasoned local timber in the Colony, and the difficulty, 
on account of the high cost of labour and transport, of seasoning it 
without appreciably raising the already high initial cost of production, 
led the Forest Department to consider the question of artificially killing 
trees and seasoning them standing. The accepted method of girdling 
(known locally as “ barking ”) the tree is not successful for all species 
and is particularly unsuitable in a tropical country on account of the 
large numbers of insects always ready to destroy any dead or partially 
dead vegetation. 

The idea, originating in the *• Indian Forester ” for January 1918, of 
killing trees by an application of u Atlas Preservative ” on an exposed 
ring of the cambium la^er, resulted in an experiment, first on a smalt 
scale and later elaborated, with a view to — 

(a.) Killing trees and seasoning them standing without exposing 
them to damage by insects and 

(b.) Killing forest weeds without the initial cost of cutting and the 
ever recurring cost of removing fresh growth from the stools. 

The first experiment involved 54 trees of miscellaneous species, on a 
site in the Southern Watershed Reserve, about half a mile to the west 
of the plantation ranch. The only large trees is. over 4 feet in girth 
treated were one Crappo, one Angelin and one Hog Plum. The others 
were small trees of the following species, viz. Mahoe, Bois Pois, Obie, 
Acurel, Bois Oise, Oommier, Guatecaire, Bois Canon, Wild Acoma, 
Sacky-sac, 'Wild Guava, Milk Wood, Redwood, Cooper-hoop, Laurier- 
Cyp* Gatia and Manuc and Carat palms. 

The treatment consisted of cutting out a ring, about nine inches in 
width, of bark only, and painting on the undiluted preservative with a 
brush. In the case of the palms a ring about one inch deep was cut. 
This experiment was carried out on the 20th of June 1918, early in the 
growing season, and on a very wet day; this latter condition, though 
apparently unfavourable, did not interfere with the result of the experi¬ 
ment. By the end of the following July, 19 trees were dead and most- 
of the others showed signs of dying, by the end of August a further 27 
were dead and by the end of October all but 5 trees had been killed and 
these 5 had dropped all their leaves and the bark was quite dry. 

The species most susceptible to the poison were Malioe, Bois Pois, 
Gommier, Bois Cannon, Obie, Acurel, Redwood, Angelin, Cooper-hoop 
and Gatia, and those most resistant were Guatecaire, Milk Wood and ‘ 
Hog Plum, 
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This and subsequent experiments made on several other species, 
including Sarnan and Immortelle, as well as on Beveral kinds of vines 
Lave abundantly proved that “ Atlas Preservative M when applied to 
even a narrow ring of the growing tissue, circulates with the sap and 
not only kills all species of vegetation but kills the root as well as the 
.portion above ground, and is an ideal means of removing undesirable 
■weeds. The preparation moreover is effective whether applied in the 
growing season or in the season of rest. 

With regard to the object of seasoning timber standing, the experi¬ 
ments have not been an unqualified success, all immature trees with the 
exception of such species as Laurier-Cyp, Redwood and Wild Guava, 
and large soft wooded trees such as Hog Plum, Angelin and Immortelle 
•are, even if treatxl, roalily attache 1 by insects; on the other hand it 
.appears that mature harder wooded trees such as Crappo, though 
normally attacked when felled green or killed by simple girdling, when 
treated, are only attacked in the sapwood, the heartwood being left 
untouched. The same appears to be the case with*the Saman. 

A large Crappo tree of over 6 feet in girth, treated in June 1918 was 
found dead early in the following August and was felled on the 21st Of 
April 1920. At the cut the tree was found seasoned to within three 
inches from the centre, the cone of unseasoned wood extending to about 
12 feet up the stem, the remaining wood being foun$ dry and seasoned. 
This tree, of a species so notorious for cracking and splitting when 
felled green, was seasoned standing, and was felled, cross cut and 
shipped to Port-of-Sjuiin as solid sound wood without any large cracks 
or shakes. Two years was apparently not quite sufficient for the 
complete seasoning of this tree, three years should therefore be 
considered the minimum time necessary. 

The objects of the experiments have therefore been attained to the 
following extent:— 

( a .) Mature trees of species normally somewhat resistant to insect 
attacks can be made immune from such attacks, and the wood 
seasoned standing in about three yoars, and 
{b.) Atlas Preservative ” effectively kills all trees and plants to 
which it is applied. 

With regard to (b) above, particular attention was paid to all growth, 
both large and small, surrounding the treated trees, and in all cases the 
Preservati\e had no effect on auything but the individual tree to which 
it was applied. 

The results of the experiments described above may be of some use to 
those interested in timber operations and to Planters and others who seek 
-an Inexpensive means of removing superfluous shade or of exterminating 
undesirable weeds. One gallon of Preservative is sufficient to kill about 
80 trees averaging two and a half feet in girth, and two men are able to 
poison 100 trees, if near together, in one day. 

Though “ Atlas Preservative ” has been used throughout the experi¬ 
ments, there is no reason to believe that an}' other preparation of a 
similar nature may not prove as successful. 
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TOBAGO CACAO PRIZE COMPETITION. 

Report of the Judges. 

We beg to submit the following report of our findings as judges of 
the Tobago Cacao Prize Competition for the period 1919-1920. 

The competitors are divided into three classes, viz.: first, second and 
third, composed respectively of previous prize winners, new competitors, 
and contractors. There were 28 in all, 5 in class 1,14 in class 2, and 9 in 
class 8. These wore distributed throughout the island, except in tho 
Sandy Point district where but little cacao is grown. 

A period of five days was occupied in judging, which commenced on 
the 16th and concluded on the 24th of June. Great care has been taken 
in awarding marks, all factors have been carefully considered and it 
is hoped that our findings will prove satisfacioiy to all concerned. 

Tables are attached giving in order of merit particulars of each 
competitor in his respective class. 

All competitors in class J have attained a very high standard. On 
the whole their attainments have proved somewhat of a revelation to us 
and we think that the cultivations of the first three or four in this 
class as well as the first three in class II might with advantage be 
visited by planters in general, as typical examples of intensive cacao 
cultivation. The general run of class 3 competitors has been somewhat 
disappointing except the first two, Thomas Sharper and Alfred Smart. 

A stiiking feature among the competitors of classes 1 and 2 is the 
strong tendency towards the no-shade principle, which in our opinion 
would be the correct one to adopt in Tobago, provided that such areas 
are properly protected from wind and intensive cultural methods are 
adhered to. 

It is pkming to note that all the competitors are fully alive to the 
material advantages to be gained by intensive cultivation and all 
speak in appreciative terms of the great benefits they have derived 
from the competition as a result of which the yields of their holdings 
have so quickly and materially increased. In many cases these yields 
have doubled and in one particular instance, that of Robert Douglas, 
tho yield has risen from 6 bags in 3915-10 to 35 bags in 1919-20. Many 
other peasant proprietors throughout the Island, though not in the 
competition, but influenced by the good results obtained by competitors 
are adopting similar methods of cultivation, with the possibility that 
before very long the cacao production of Tobago, should be greatly 
enhanced as* a direct result of the Cacao Prize Competition. 

We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

(Sgd.) It. O’CONNOR, 

F. D. DAVIES, 

June 25, 1920. Judges. 
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List of Prize Winners in the Tobago Cacao Prize 
Competition 1919 20. 

CLASS I.—PREVIOUS PRIZE WINNERS.. 


Order of 
Merit. 

Names. 

District. 

Acreage. 

Marks. 

Value of 
Prize. 

* 

| 




$ c. 

1 

|C. H. Dan ii 

Pembroke 

30 

00 

25.00 

2 

tOhas. E. McPherson 

King's Ihn 

5 

08 

15, (HI. 


CLASS II.—NEW COMPETITORS. 



J 

j Lucas Crquhart .. 

Windsor 

I 

! 0 

08 

i 25. Ot* 

<> 

• James E. McPherson 

1 King’s Pa) . i 

i . 

! ‘ 

02 

20.00* 

n 

j James Archer .. .J 

‘ do. . i 

1 

7 

i 

01 

15.CHV 

4 

Zadock Waldron . . ! 

i 

Roxboro . ! 

5 

88 

10,00 

r> 

i 4 i 

Leon i Hercules . . .. (King's Pay . ’ 

* 

r> 

; ! 

5.00 


('‘LASS III.- 

-CONTRACTORS. 




l 

Thomas Sharpei . 

Englishman's Bay..j 

ft ! 
1 

87 

20.00 

2 

A. H. Smart 

Parlatuvier 

s 

77 

15.00 

3 

Titus Arthur 

King's Bay 

7 

75 

10.00 

4 

Frederick Patrick 

Speywide 

3 

02 

5.00 

r> 

W. H. Cordncr . 

do. 

s i 

01 

3.00 
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PRODUCE TAXATION ORDINANCE 1920. 

'Trinidad and Tobago. 


|L.S.] 


No. 53.-1920. 

I Assent. 

J. R. Chancellor, 

Governor . 


21st December, 1920. 

An Ordinance to provide for raising funds for certain purposes by the 
imposition of taxes on produce. 

[91st December , 19,90.] 

|>E it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago with the advice 

and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows : — 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Produce Taxation Ordinance, 
1920. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires:— 

u Shipment ” means shipment for exportation to places or parts 
beyond the limits of the Colony, and “ shipped ” has a corresponding 
meaning. 

“ Produce ” means the kinds of produce specified in tiie schedule to 
this Ordinance, or any of them ; 

“ The Collector ” means the Collector of Customs. 

3. —(1.) Subject to the provisions of this Ordinance, there shall for the 
t >ear nineteen hundred and twenty-one be charged, levied, and paid for 
the use of His Majesty for the purposes hereinafter mentioned the 
several taxes upon produce specified in the schedule to this Ordinance. 

(2.) Such taxes shall, in the case of all the said kinds of produce 
except sugar, be payable only in the case of the shipment of such produce 
during the year nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

(3.) In the case of sugar, such taxes shall be payable on all sugar 
shipped for export during the year nineteen hundred and twenty-one, 
whether manufactured in that year or not, and also on all sugar manu¬ 
factured in the island of Trinidad during the year nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, whether exported or not. 

(4.) No tax imposed by this Ordinance shall bo payable on sugar 
manufactured in Tobago. 

4. In the case of the shipment of produce, the taxes imposed by tins 

Ordinance shall bo payable, at the time of the shipment by the exporter 
or his agent, who shall deliver to the Collector or Sub-Collector in 
Trinidad or to the officer performing the duties of the Collector in Tobago 
an account of the produce in such form and con‘ainiog such particulars 
as the Governor may from time to time direct. ' 


Short title. 
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5. The weight or quantity of every shipmont of produce shall bo 
declared by the exporter or his agent and the miking or delivery of any 
false declaration shall be an offence punishable on summary conviction 
before a magistrate by a fine not exjeeding one hundred pounds, or 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for any period not exceeding 
six months. 

6. If such account as provided for in sections four and five is not 
delivered, or if the taxes payable in respect of such produce are not paid 
to the Collector, Sub-Collect ir or officer in Tobago aforesaid within 
twenty-four hours after the departure of the vessel in which the produce 
was shipped, or such further time not exceeding four diys as the 
Collector may allow, the exporter thereof or his agent shall on summary 
conviction before a magistrate forfeit the amount of taxos payable, and, 
in addition, be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds. 

7. —(1.) On or before the fifteenth day of January, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two, the owner or manager of every sug ir factory in Trinidad 
shall in respect of such factory make a return to the Receiver-General 
showing the amount of sugar manufactured in sufi) factory during the 
twelve months ending on the thirty-first day of December nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one. 

(2.) For the purpose of touting the accuracy of any return made to 
the Receiver-General under this section, or of obtlining information in 
case of failure to make a return, the Iteceivcr-Gdneral or any person 
authorised by him may enter any premises, whether forming part of a 
factory or not, and examine all books, documents and papers referring to, 
or in any way connected with, the business of the factory for the purpose 
of testing the accuracy of the return or of obtaining information. 

(d.) Any owner or manager of a sugar factory who: - 
[a.) wilfully refuses or without lawful excuse neglects to make a 
return under this section; or 

(6.) wilfully makes or causes to be made any falbc return ; or 
(c.) obstructs or impedes any person authorised as in this section 
mentioned in the exercise of any powers under this section; or 
(tf.) refuses or neglects to produce any books, documents or papers 
as aforesaid or refuses to answer or wilfully ghes a false 
answer to any question necessary for testing the accuracy of 
any return or for obtaining information as to the amount of 
sugar manufactured in such factory; 
shall on summary conviction before a magistrate be liable to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds or to imprisonment with or without hard 
labour for any period not exceeding six months. 

8-—(1.) On or before the thirty-first day of January nineteen hundred* 
and twenty-two the owner or manager of every Bugar factory in 
Trinidad shall pay to the Receiver-General the amount of the tax upon 
the sugar manufactured in such factory due under the provisions of this 
Ordinance up to and including the thirty-first day of December nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one; but after making due allowance for the taxes 
already paid in respect of iho shipment by him of any such sugar. 
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(2.) If any sura due under the provisions of the preceding sub-section 
is nob paid on or before the thirty-first day of January nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two, such owner or manager as aforesaid shall on summary 
conviction before a magistrate forfeit the amount of the sum due as 
aforesaid, and, in addition be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds. 

9. The provisions of section twelve of the Customs Duties Ordinance, 
1920, shall apply to the refund of overpayments made in respect of any 
tax paid under this Ordinance in respect of the shipment of any 
produce. 

10. All taxes received under this Ordinance shall be paid into the 
Treasury and carried in the books thereof to the credit of the General 
revenue of the Colony or of moneys applicable in aid of immigration as 
the case may be, and shall in the case of taxes carried to the credit of 
immigration be applied in aid of immigration, and to no other purpose 
whatsoever. 


SCHEDULE. 


Taxes on Produce. 



General 

Revenue. 

In aid of 
Immigration. 

St (JAR (including Local) 

(fur every 1,000 lb.) 

£ s. cl. 

a o 

s. cl. 

3 O 

Rnr AND 15 UTTERS 

(foreverv 100 gallons.) ... ... 

! 

1 J 0 

r> o 

Mousses 

(fur every 100 gallons) .. 

4 2 

5 O 

i 

Syrup 

(for every 100gallon*) ... 

lfi 8 

a a 

Cocoa (including Foreign) 

(for every 100 lb.) 

1 

i •>', 

1 u 

i 

Coconuts (including Foroign) 

(for c/ury 1,000 nuts) ... 

! 3 4 

1 

! 4 ft 

Copra 

(for every 1,000 lb.) 

i 

1 10 0 

4 (r 

Coffee 

(for every 1001b.) 

I 

! 

1 

(‘ROAR 

(for every cubic foot) .. 

3 

- 


Passed in Council this tenth day of December, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty. 


Reft nid' of T 
ovet payments*, 
Ord. -JO-im. 


Appropria¬ 
tion . 


G. D. Owes, 

Ckrk of the Council * 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE ORDINANCE, 1920. 

Trinidad and Tobago, 


No. 57.-1P20. 


Preamble. 


Bhort title. 


Interpret 

lion. 


LL.S.1 


1 Assent, 


J. R. Chancellor, 

Governor. 


21st December, 1920. 


An Ordinance to raise by an additional tax on agricultural produce 
during the year 1921 a moiety of the Colony's contribution of 
.£50,300 towards the cost of establishing a Tropical Agricultural 
College for the British West Indies. 

[2ht December , 1920.\ 

\V'“ 1REAS the Tropical Agricultural College Committee appointed by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies was unanimously of opinion 
that steps should be taken at an early date to found a Tropical 
Agricultural College in the British West Indies, and recommended that 
the College should be established in Trinidad, provided that the 
Government of Trinidad and Tobago was prepared to afford adequate 
support and offer every reasonable facility: 

And whereas on the ninth day of April nineteen hundred and twenty 
the Legislative Council passed the following resolution 

“ That this Council approves the recommendation of the Committee 
“ appointed to consider the desirability of establishing a Tropical 
“ Agricultural College in the West Indies that such a College 
“ be established in Trinidad; and recommends that the initial 
“ sum of <£50,000 required for its establishment be raised by a 
“ tax on Agricultural produce during the years 1921 and 1922.” 

And whereas the said resolution was communicated to the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies who has now decided that the Tropical 
Agricultural College shall be situated in Trinidad; 

And whereas it is accordingly expedient that an additional tax be 
imposed on agricultural produce during the year 1921 in manner herein¬ 
after appearing; 

And whereas the taxes imposed by this Ordinance are estimated to 
produce the siyn of *£25,000; 

Now, therefore, be it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and 
Tobago with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council 
thereof as follows 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Agricultural College (Produce 
Tax) Ordinance, 1920. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires 

“Shipment” means shipment for exportation to places or parts 

beyond the limits of the Colony, and “ shipped ” has a corresponding 
meaning. 
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*< Produce ” means the kinds of produce specified in the schedule to 
this Ordinance, or any of them ; 

“ The Collector ” means the Collector of Customs. 

3. —(l.) Subject to the provisions of this Ordiuance, there shall for the 
y oar nineteen hundred and twenty-one he charged, levied and paid for 
the use of His Majesty for the purposes hereinafter mentioned the 
several taxes upon produce specified in the schedule to this Ordinance. 

(2.) Such taxes shall, in the case of all the «aid kinds of produce 
except sugar, be payable only in the case of the shipment of such 
produce during the year nineteen hundred and twenty-one. 

(3.) In the case of sugar, such taxes shall be payable on all sugar 
shipped for export during the year nineteen huudrel and twenty-one, 
whether manufactured in that year or not, and also on all sugar manu¬ 
factured in the island of Trinidad during the year nineteen hundred and 
twenty-one, whether exported or not. 

(4.) No tax imposed by this Ordinance shall be payable on sugar 
manufactured in Tobago. 

4. Tho entire proceeds of the taxes imposed by this Ordinance, 
whether more or less than twenty-five thousand pounds, shall be applied 
as a contribution towards the cost of establishing in Trinidad a Tropical 
Agricultural College for the British West Indies. 

5. In (he ca.se of the shipment of produce, the taxes imposed by this 
Ordinance shall be payable at the time of the shipment by the exporter 
or his agent who shall deliver to the Collector or Sub-Collector in 
Trinidad or to the officer performing the duties of the Collector in 
Tobago an account of the produce in such form and cont lining such 
particulars as tho Governor may from time to time direct. 

6. Tho weight or quantity of every shipment of produce shall be 
declared by the exporter or his agent and the making or delivery of 
any false declaration shall be an offence punishable on summary con¬ 
viction before a m igistrate by a fins not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
or imprisonment with or without hard labour for any periol not 
exceeding six months. 

7. If such account a3 provided for m sections five and six is not 
delivered, or if the taxes payable in respect of such produce are not 
paid to the Collector, Sub-Collector or officer in Tobago aforesaid within 
twenty-four hours after the departure of the vessel in which the produce 
was shipped, or such further tinn not exceeding four days as the 
Collector may allow, the exporter thereof or his agent shall on summary 
conviction before a magistrate forfeit the amount of taxes payable, and, 
in addition, be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred pounds. 

8»—(I.) On or before the thirty-first day of January nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two the owner or manager of every sugar factory in 
Trinidad shall pay to the Receiver-General the amount of the tax upon 
the sugar manufactured in such factory due under the provisions of this 
Ordinance up to and including the thirty-first day of December nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one; but after making due allowance for the taxes 
already paid in respect of the shipment by him of any such sugar. 


Taxes ou « 
produce 
during 1931* 


Application oi 
proceeds of 
tax. 


Payment of 
taxes on 
export. 


Weight or 
quantity of 
shipment to 
he declared. 


Penalty for 
not delivering 
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Payment of 
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(2.) If any sum due under the provisions of the preceding sub-section 
is not paid on or before the thirty-first day of January nineteen hundred 
and twenty-two, such owner or manager as aforesaid shall on summary 
conviction before a magistrate forfeit the amount of the sum due as 
aforesaid, find, in addition be liable to a fine not exceeding one hundred 
pounds. 

9. The provisions of section twelve of the Customs Duties Ordinance, 
1920, shall apply to the refund of overpayments made in respect of any 
tax paid under this Ordinance in respect of the shipment of any produce, 


SCHEDULE. 
Taxes on Produce, 


Sugar : s. <1. 

(for every l,0001h.) ... 2 3 

Syrup: 

(for every gallon) ... 0 OJ, 

Cocoa: 

(for every 100 ]b.) . .04 

Coconuts: 

(forevnj 1,000 nuts) ... 10 

< !om : * 

(for even 1,0001b.) . . 3 n 


Passed in Council this tenth day of December, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty. 


G. D. Owen, 

Clerk of the Council, 
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Department of Agriculture. 

‘ GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 


Tup following arc the arrangements for September, and October, 
with regard to Stud animals of the Government Farms in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Stallions. 


Name. Class. 

Ne&swkfp.. . Thorough -b re d 
Quickmatcii. Thorough-bred 
Rillington Si»AKTAN..nert*land 
Marat ...Thorongh-bied 


Where standing » Groom'* 
for Service. * Far. 

Farm Tobago ...| 7.20 60c, 
...Go\t. Kami, Trinidad... 10.00 60c. 
Huy..Go\ t. Farm »*• 6.00 60c. 

•..Roxburgh, Tobago ... 6.00 60c. 


Jack Donkeys. 

Monarch ...American Donkey ...Uo\t.Fviun, Trinidad... $ 6.00 OOc, 
President ... do. do. ... „ Tnkygo ... 6.00 00c. 

1 Barbados .Toe ... ...fiovt. Fanu,Tiiuulml... 1.20 60c. 


Bulls. 

A.— At Government 
TRINIDAD. 


Farms. 

top.\(?o. 


Cla>H. 

2 Purc-bred Zebu 
1 Half-bred I.Vd Poll ... 

1 Oo-s-bted IFokff ui-Z< l u 
1 Pure bred Keel Poll 


jw . J rO/'.v. 

? 1.2<V. I Pme b*."l Zebu 
].20<*. I 111! !/*' 0 M.m »D >.n 
1. { J l la! 1 -i u’d (uir' >i • \ 
2.10c.J 1 M lUd Pdi 


- \ 

Fee. 
.. 41,00 
... UU 
... 1.00 
.. 1.00 


]*.—At Pen lic Pa^il'!:* a* mi Fvrms. 


Place. 

Queen’s Park Savannah 
Muourapo Pasture 
St. Clair Kxpb. Station 

St. Augustine Estate 

River Estate 
San Fern, mdo 
Arima 

Tobago, Friendship list. 


(7a.vv, 

1 H.ilf-bred Sliortborn ; 2 Hall-bred Ilokteins 

1 Half-bred Shorthorn; 1 Thm -Qtr. bred Zebu 
<1 Ilnli-bied Zebu: 1 ll.df-bred Guernsey 
I 3 (Vo^s-hied Zebu-Guernsey, 

1 Half-bred Zebu; 

3 Half-bred .fer ey. 

1 JTalf-bred .Terse \. 

1 Half-bred Holstein 


Pigrs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

White Yorkshire, Poland (‘bine, Berkshire, $1.00, and Attendant’s Fee 25?. 
At Government Farm, Tobago. 

Berkshire ... ... ... ... ...Fee 60c. 

Large Black ... ... ... ... 60t. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eftgps of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Beds, 

White Leghorns, and Rouen Ducks ... ...$1.00 per doa. 

Great Kind Pigeons ... ... ... ... COc. per pair. 

Government Farm, Tobago, 

Eggs of Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcan, Rhode Island Reds 46c. per doa, 
Also Cock^ and Pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural Credit Societies 

under Ordinances No. 80, 1915 and No. 41 of 1921. 

Registrar .\V. G. Freeman, Director of Agriculture. 

Inspector .Jow. F. Skukplt. 

Clerk .Ashiuff IIos k r n. 


IIK(«is rauhi> Societies. 


Trinithul 

Diego Martin 


TJoIr of lift/istrafirm 
... OetoliiT Vi. 1910. 

Lotinans ••• 

... 

.. April 

4, 1919. 

Malgretout ... 


... April 

o(), 1919. 

Petit Morne... 

... 

... Apiil 

HO, 1919. 

1'iiioii Hall ... 

... 

... A pi il 

HO, 1919. 

Malgntout Fast Indian 


.. May 

26, 1919. 

Picton 


... Mat 

HO, 1919. 

Petit Morm* (Palmyra) . 


... dune 

IH, 1919. 

Tarouha (No Plus Cltru) 

... 

... dune 

10, 1919. 

Vnion-Mumbi 11a 


... Jul s' 

10, 1919. 

Harmony Hall 


... Jul’v 

10, 1919. 

WilliumsvOU F<nt Indian 


... -iuK 

10, 1919. 

Indian Walk 


... August 

19. 19,9. 

WilliaiuHMile, West Indian 


... September 

11. 1919. 

Idem Palais 

... 

... November 

9, 1919. 

Lotigua 


... November 

9, 1919. 

P« ii*i 1 

... 

... November 

21, 1919. 

Bronmuge ... 

... 

... August 

11. 1920. 

Cedar Hill ... 

.. 

... August 

11, 1920. 

Trois Amis... 


... August 

11, 1920. 

Monkey Town 

... 

... August 

16, 1920. 

Tobago, 

Pembroke ... 


... June 

18, 1917. 

Sea rlxu ougli 


... Vpnl 

11, 1918. 

]>elaf«»rd 

... 

... August 

20, 1918. 

Mason Hall... 


... December 

10, 1918. 

Moriah 


... Dev ember 

16, 19H. 

Chulotteville 

... 

... February 

4, 1919. 

Purlatuviei* ... 


... July 

10, 1920. 

Boxhoio’ 

... 

.. Oei«d>i*r 

2‘5 t 1920. 

Los Coteaux .. 


... ])eeember 

29, 1920. 

Montgomery 

... 

Janii.try 

7, 1021. 


Chief Inspector,, 
Inspectors ..... 


Plant Protection Ordinance. 

.,. C, F. Wood. 

/W. XoWVLL, T. P>OOD VKSIMUL 

|E. W. Tuich. ib W. M. Lfuvck. 

' 11. J. Link. F. 1>. Davies. 

'** . C. M. RoUM. W. F. 15ROADWAY. 

j .1. .T. P»K V ItD. If. M IS \ l>KN. 

L. Mot i. L. A. lliuiNTox. 


Assistant Inspectors. 


j J. A. Find rii. Alfred II. Pena fTempy.) 
1 .1. Llm’kman. I*. A M vyeus. 

T. WuiXKR. O. IIoiKiH. 


Tests Proclaimed vndkr the Ordinance. 

Bird Vine... ,Jum* *25, 19151. Cacao Beetle . .Sept. 10, 1918. 

Bud Rot of Coeoiuits . do. { Rhinoceros Beetle .. do. 

Bleeding Stem Incise : Gru (iru Beetle ... do. 

of Coconut a ...Nov. 26, 191*2. j Li eusts .. .. do. 

Love Vine.., ... July 26, 191V Mosaic Disease of Sugar 

Coconut Butterfly .. Mar, 28, 1918. i Cane ... ,,.April 1, 1920* 

F&fttidl Ants " .. Sept, 16, 1918, 
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Department of Agriculture 


NURSERY STOCK. 

Cacao, Limes and any other plants required in large quantities 
should be ordered six months in advance. Address letters to the 
Curator, St. Clair Experiment Station, or to tho Officer in Charge 
Botanic Station, Tobago. 


Special quotations at St. Glair for Cacao, Coffee and Limes grown 
from selected s^eds are as follows:— 


Hants purchased in lots of 1 to 1,000 plants > 
3 cents per plant. ( 

Hants purchased in lots of several thousands | 
2^ cents per plant. J 

Hpnts purchased in lots up to 100 at 4 cents 
per plant. 

Hants purchased in lots up to 1,000 at 
1*3.50 per 100. 

Hants purchased in lots of se\ eral thousands 
at $33.00 per 1.000 


Delivered at Nurseries 
uncrated. 


Ddh ered at Kailway 
Station, Port-of- 
Kpain or Queen’s 
Wharf, securely 
packed in open 
crates. 


Tobago prices on application at the Botanic Station, Scarborough. 

Budded Avocados select varieties at 12 cents, Budded Oranges at 
24 cents and Grafted Mangos at 24 cents should also be b >oked at once. 
Budded Cacao 12 cents each or in lots of over 100 at 8 cents. 


Limes from beds 11 cents per plant for lots over 100. 

A stock is also kept of other fruit, ornamental and flowering trees, 
palms, etc., a full list of which can be obtained on application. Large 
orders must be booked six months previous to the date when the plants 
are required as large supplies are not kept on hand for casual demands. 


SPRAYING CACAO, &c. 

From September to November is the time for spraying cacao trees 
for the prevention of thrips and black rot; and early in the dry season 
for the algal disease, die back, and cacao beetles. 

The* Department has on hand a supply of blucstone, which 
is sold to planters at 12 cents per pound, also nicotine sulphate 
the best insecticide for thrips, which is sold at $14.50 per gallon. 

Spraying Machines can also be hired in Trinidad or Tobago. Friend 
Pump, with two leads of hose and rods complete, $1.00 per week. 

Barrel Pump with one lead of hose and rods, 50c. per week. Carriage 
to and fro extra. 

Further information in regard to cost of spraying, etc,, and applica¬ 
tions for bluestone and nicotine sulphate should be made to 

The Director, Department of Aoricorturk, Pobt-of*Spain* 
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ST. CLAIR EXPERIM ENT S TATION, TRINIDAD, 

List of Plants for Sale. 

(.Step, vi.) 


Common Kami. Scientific Same. 
Fruit Treks 2le. each. 

Swctil orange ...C'Aru* anrantiam . 

5e. each. 

C olden apple . .Soon A tan dtdri*. 

Common lose apple/i aajruia Jamboi. 
tltivrt plum ... E. Jnmbohinn. 

Malacca apple ..It. urtlavanniH. 

Mammy apple ... Mum mi a amtricana. 
Sugar apple ...A. squamosa 

Sour sop ...A. m uric at a. 

« . f AnacarAinm ocri- 

(toh0W - \ ,)<„Uih. 

Akoe .. . Bliyhia ^apitln. 

Pomegnunite . Pitnicu </ranatum. 

^“X wlc <le!i } 

., , .. { Patti flora nnoA- 

(•r.imulilla .. ] „i' 

.. t i 4 S MarnAanva t*rni- 

Queenslaiwl nut j f 

,, , f 1 / ttwnrpH'i inrisa 

Breuuuut . < \iv 

Conip . .. M* hrtH't o 

Barbados chord .Afnfpnjtna tflnbra. 
Large icd guava ..Psaititm (innjnva. 

M white ,, .. /* \ i\\ 

., . \ Phifllanthu.s f/i\- 

(ioiist'ljoiry ... j 

., . , f F/nronrtin Rainon 

(Invertior plum . [ ^ 

Snpodilla .. Achrnt* sajtota. 

Huntel'nuuf f> nut .. Oinpho/t a t f innAi a. 

Star .iiinlo < Cht ynphyltum 

Star apple .. , ^ IJIIIlfu _ 

Papaw ... .. Canni Papaya. 

Tangerine (seed* ) 

i ^ . ) Litrn* itoutfti* \ai\ 

lings) t 

Mandarin .. (\ uobitis \ar. 

Mulberry ...Atom* alba. 


Common Same. Scientific Name. 


Cinnamon 


Nutmeg 


Spicks. 
life. 

I Cinnamamum 
} ztylanicum. 

5c. 

... MyriAka fragrant 
Ho. ' 

Ton ka beau ... Dipt cry x odora ta. 

Hu mi Eli 60c. per 100. 

Para rubber .,. Iltcea branilithsk. 

l>nn; 5c. each. 

Hitter wood .. (ftassia amnra. 

Timiiuk Treks ^3.00 per loo. 
British 1 fond mas \ Strict mi a macro- 
mahogany } jflt y/tn* 

5(‘. each. 

Bnrrnnjtonia ip*(float. 
( hfnom i tru /rt nifeu si* 
Kern tre*» ...JamranAa cirrufert. 

]> ilsam of t<>1 u .. ( 

l m n in. 

lhnk pom . Tain faun sp. 

Batata . Ah mump* tflohosa. 

Divi-divi .. Ca '*nfpuun coriarta 

DltiUium 
l rust. 

Swart zia grand i * 
flora. 

Fragrant acacia ...Aravin Farm mana 
Ah inn'/ops E/tinji. 

Beef llet* . .Ttrmuialia arjitna. 

Flumbojante Put win.ua rtfjta. 

(h oxylnm indnum. 

Siiauk ami DhcoKVTl. e 3c. each. 
Apple Mu^om *| t 


§‘A .>per loo unr*rutc«l. 
3. "50 ,. crated. 


cassia 

Ifoise eansui 


i 


OiWn jarauiva. 


Lime 


f Cit* nit mcAica var. 
\ «< tAa. 


Bi.veraue Plants. 


+ 1?3.00 per 100 undated. 

^3.50 per 100 crated and eui ted to City. 

v . ( Throhrowi Car no 

Forast.ero cacao ... j v<u . 

Hobueta coffee .. Co flat rohitAa 

Liberian coflee ... C. Lilt viva. 

Abbeokuta coffee ... (?. A bbcoknta. 

Kola uut .. Cola acuminata. 

5c, each, 


.. Cn^Hut }f rand is. 

(\ mn^ijvya. 

Jamana mountain 1 

piK l 0 JA jtathfhu ymplex. 

Ceylon willow .. Pints In njam nut. 
Bailudon pride \ Poincutna jm(- 
(ied) J c Jar rim a. 

lull hades pride ( >> 

[\el low ) \ * ” 

Almond ... 7V rmi uadaCatuppa 

Monodora t* uni- 
folia. 

Browne a yrandi * 
fora. 

Bauhinia lomeutosa. 
B. moyalandra. 
Posoqutria loitgiflora 




PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 

The Bulletin issued quarterly, price sixpence per number or two 
shillings per annum post free in tho Colony. To other subscribers 
postage extra. 

Vol XVIII . 1919. Pt. I.—Wither Tip of Limes (Illustrated); Yam 
Experiments 1918-19; Cultivation of Cotton; Nitrogen Content Cacao 
Boils : Supposed Cure for Frog hoppers ; Bedding Plants for Trinidad; 
Fungous Diseases of Hoses (Illustrated); Prize Competitions 1918-19. 

Vol XVIlL Pt. —Cane Farmers and Co-operation; Hoot Disease 
and Froghopper Blight; Contro of Cacao Thrips ; Rice Experiments, 
1915-18; etc., etc. 

Vol XVIII PI 3 .—The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago 
(Illustrated); Sugar-Cane Experiments 1917-19; Yams 1918-19. 

Vol. X VIII. Pt. 4.~~ Root Disease of Cacao in Trinidad (Illustrated); 
Varieties of Cane under Estate Cultivation in Trinidad 1919; Durability 
Tests with inferior Local Woods ; Tobago Vegetable Prize Competitions 
1919; Reorganisation of the Board and Department of Agriculture; 
Development of the Economic Resources of the Empire, &c., kc. 

Vol. XIX , Pt. 1. — The Trinidad Cane Farming Industry; Sugar 
Cane Blight in Trinidad ; Froghopper Blight in Trinidad ; Implomenlal 
Tillage ; Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cano in Trinidad, &o. f &3., &e. 

Vol . XIX. Pt. Report on the Froghopper Blight of Sugar Cane in 
Trinidad ; Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties; Cacti of Trinidad ; 
Storing Sweet Potatoes; Seasoning Standing Timber, &c\, dee. 

Our Local Foods: Their Production and Use, by W. G. Freeman, 
and R. 0. Williams.—Fric%8d. 

The Dasheen : Its Uses and Culture. Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago. —Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

Insects Affecting Vj&gf.tablks in Trinidad and Tobago, by F. W. 
Urich. Symptoms of pests, Treatment,- Preparation of Insecticides, 
etc.—Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

Life History and Control of the Cacao Beetle, 3 coloured plates, 
by P. L. Guppy.—Price 6d. 

Insect Notes for 1910-11. Miscellaneous Notes on Cacao Pests, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Notes on some Insects affecting the Coconut Palm, one coloured 
plate by F. W. Urich and P. L. Guppy.—Price 3d. 

Rearing of the Vermilion Froghopper 3£gg Parasite, by F. W. 
Urich.—Price Id. 

The Sugar Cane Froghopper, six plates (3 coloured), by F, W. 
Urich.— Price 9d. 

The Froghopper Egg Parasite and its Colonization in Cane 
Fields, by F. \V. Urich.—Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad and methods of destroying it, 2 plates, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Control of Cacao Thrips. (Illustrated) by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Annual Reports, Department of Agriculture, 1916,1917 & 1918.— 
Price Is. 9d. each. 

Memoir No. 1- Froghofpkr-Blight of Sugar-Cane in Trinidad by 
0. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S.—Price ‘2/6. 9 plates (2 coloured) and 82 other 
illustrations. __ 

AU publications can be obtained from the Head Office of the Depart* 
ment, St. Clair Experiment Station, post free within the Colony. The 
Bulletin is also on sale at Messrs. Muir, Marshall, and Davidson & Todd, 
Port-of-Spain. 
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NOTES. 


Department Central Offices and Laboratories. 

On May 20, 1921, His Excellency Sir J. R. Chancellor, K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O., II. E., in the regretted absence of Lady Chancellor owing to illness, 
laid the foundation stone of the new building to contain the headquarters 
offices and laboratories of the Department of Agriculture. 

The following account is taken, with slight alterations, from tbe 
1 'ort-of’Spa in G a zettc :— 

Laying op Foundation Stone. 

His Excellence the Governor later in the afternoon visited the St. 
♦Clair Experiment Station, and in the unavoidable absence of Lady 
Chancellor, laid the Foundation Stone of the new building of tbe 
Department of Agriculture. His Excellency was accompanied by his 
A.D.C. and Sir Norman Lamont, Bart. 

Among those present at the ceremony were: Hon. A. G. and Mrs. 
Bell, Rev. Hammond, Mrs. Gerald Wight, Mr. L. de Verteuil, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hahn, Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. (3. S. Rogers, 
Captain and Mrs. S. A. Paige, Mr. and Mrs. A. Mendez, Messrs. Brinsley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burke, and the following members of the Staff: The 
Director of Agriculture, Mr. and Mrs. Nowell, Mr. and Mrs. MoTnroy, 
Mr. end Mrs. Waby, Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Urich, Mr. J. E. Keheult, Mr. it. 
O'Connor, Miss. H. Seheult, Captain Metivier, Mr, C. F. Wood, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. A. Brunton. 

The plans of the new building were on view in the grounds, and wc:e 
much admired. 

His Excellency and party arrived punctually at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. Bell expressed his regret at the inability of Lady Chancellor to 
attend and especially so as he was sorry to learn that the absence was due 
to illness. He drew attention to the plans and asked His Excellency 
on behalf of Lady Chancellor to lay the atone of the new building for the 
Department of Agriculture, in the reorganization of which he had taken 
so much infccrost. 

His Excellency also regretted tbe absence of Lady Chancellor, and 
.made reference to the very poor building at present in use; adding that 
it was the only Department that would work under such conditions 
without grumbling. He expected to find in the members of the 
Agricultural Department more than the usual share of virtues. Ha 
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congratulated Mr. Bell, Mr. Hahn and the other assistants of the Public 
Works Department for the excellent plans. 

His Excellency then laid the foundation stone. A silver trowel was 
also presented to His Excellency for Lady Chancellor. On the gift is 
inscribed:— 

" This trowel was presented to Lady Chancellor, on the occasion of 
“ hsr laying of the Foundation Stone of the Agricultural Department 
“ Offices, Trinidad, on the 20th May, 1921." 

Mr. Freeman thanked the Governor on behalf of the Department 
of Agriculture, Board of Agriculture and Agricultural Society, for 
laving the foundation stone for Ladj Chancellor, whose absence be 
regretted. He felt sure that this building, which was needed very much, 
would enable the Department to do better work. 

The gathering then dispersed. 

On a marble tablet which is to be placed against the foundation 
stone, will be inscribed :— 

“ This Foundation Stone w as laid on the 20th May, 1921, by Lady 
‘‘Chancellor, while Lieut.-tolouel Sir John Chancellor, K.O.M.G., 
“ D.S.O., R.E., w'as Governor of Trinidad and Tobago.” 

AY. G. Freeman, B.Sc.L., Aiuhibau> G. Bfll, C.M.G., 

Director of Agiieulture. Director of Public Works. 

Within the stone is placed a bottle, in which aie inserted the 
follow mg: — * 

The Tort of Spain Gazette, of the 20th Ma\, 1921; The Trinidad 
Guardian , of the 20th Ma\, 1921, and a papdr with the following 
inscription *— 

“ Thi9 building was designed and erected by the Public Works Depart 
“nient. The whole work was under the direct charge of D M Hahn, 
** M. Inst. C.E.; M. Inst. M.E., Assistant Duector of Public Works, 
“E. R. Gammon, assisting linn as Aichitect and Draughtsman and 
“F. J. Horsford, Assistant Engineer as Builder.” 

The new building will be 140 feet in length, two storiod, with a 
central block and two wings. It will contain the offices of the Director 
of Agriculture, Assistant Director, and Chief Clerk, the Mycological, 
lilntomological and Chemical luboratones with accommodation for 
the Economic Botanist and Go\eminent Veterinary Surgeon, also the 
Herbarium, and Library, looms for the Curatoi, Chief Inspector, Plant 
Protection Ordinance and the general Oleueal Staff. 

The estimated cost erf the building, which will be of concrete, is 
approximately J?10,000, which is being met from the accumulated profits 
of Itiver and St. Augustine Estates which are under the management 
of the Department. 

Mr. G B. Williams. 

The Colony has suffered the loss of an exceptionally keen and 
aealous scientific worker, by the resignation of Mr. C. B. Williams, 
JSugar Cane Entomologist, to accept the post of a Senior Entomologist 
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in the Ministry of Agriculture, Egypt. Mr. Williams from 1916 was 
Entomologist in Charge of Froghopper Investigations working under 
the direction of a special Committee, (His Excellency the Governor, 
Hon. W. G. Kay and the Director of Agriculture). The expenses of the 
Investigations were divided equally between the Government and the 
chief sugar estate proprietors who were represented on the Committee 
by Mr. Kay. Originally appointed for two years, Mr. Williams was 
reappointed for another two, and in 1920 the sugar proprietors expressed 
the hope that a permanent place would be found for Mr. Williams in 
the reorganised Department. 

In Memoir No. 1 of the Department, recently published, Mr. 
Williams has brought together a valuable summary of the work of all 
earlier investigators and of his own on the Froghopper, which will be of 
the greatest service to future scientific workers, and to the sugar planters. 

W.G.F. 


Suggested introduction of Arriba Cacao. 

The suggestion was made recently by Messrs. Rowntree & Co. that 
it would be worth while introducing Arriba (Guayaquil) Cacao into 
Trinidad. This variety of cacao is in special demand, having a 
characteristic spicy flavour, which makes it especially useful for 
certain purposes. The matter was discussed in detail but the feeling 
of the planters was adverse, it being urged against the proposal that 
there were few available areas in Trinidad where a new variety 
could be grown without being altered by crossing with existing varieties, 
also that there was the risk of introducing the Monilia disease from 
Ecuador. Advantage was taken of the presence in the Colony of Mr. 
S. K, Davies, Chemist to Messrs. Rowntree & Co., and he met 
the Cacao Committee of the Board of Agriculture w f hich decided to 
recommend the experimental trial at River Estate of a few acres in 
Arriba Cacao, provided a guarantee could be given that the introduction 
would be free from any danger of introducing a fresh disease. 
Messrs. Rowntree, Cadbury and Fry jointly offered to contribute dC10l> 
towards the cost of the experiment, including the expenses of the 
Mycologist visiting Ecuador to secure disease-free material. 

On the question coming fcefore the Board of Agriculture, the earlier 
views, already referred to, prevailed, and it was decided not to make 
the experiment. 

Progress Reports. 

Presented to the Board of Agriculture on April 21, 1921. 

Eradication of Mosaic Disease. 

The campaign among the small holdings in the northern district is 
being vigorously pursued. The work is in the immediate charge of 
Mr. C. M, Roach, to whom great credit is due for organising and 
directing the labour force employed. 

The number of farms in the infested district is in the neighbourhood 
of 1,700, and their acreage 1,250, of which at least 1,000 acres has to be 
worked over. 
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The principal centre of operations is established at San Juan, with 
subsidiary centres in charge of assistants at Curepe and Tunapuna. 
Eight drivers and about' 100 labourers arc at present employed. 

The young canes on the whole area (totalling about 170 acres) have 
been examined once and are being worked over again as opportunity 
occurs. Those in the Curepe district have been rogued twice; those in 
the San Juan district three times. The last mentioned, amounting to 
about 50 acres, are regarded as being, for the present at least, free from 
the disease. 

Stubble fields amounting to some BOO acres have boon dealt with, 
either by roguingor clearing as the conditions required. 

The total number of stools destroyed is 44,000, of which 6,000 were 
young canes. The cost of labour for this work has been approximately 
$1,500 and the amount of compensation to be paid according to scale is 
estimated at $885. For the proportion dealt with the expense is slightly 
under the estimate on which the grant of funds was based, and it is 
expected that with the experience which is being gained the cost of 
operation will be reduced. 

The weather has not been favourable to the campaign. We had hoped 
for a definite dry season in which the spread of the disease would be 
entirely stopped, but the figures for the St. Augustine Experiment 
Station show that the showers of March and April provided conditions 
under which the process of infection was to some extent resumed. Very 
much will depend on the time at which the rainy season proper begins. 
If this were to set in so early as to hamper reaping operations and 
cause fields to be left over to next crop the cost of operations would bo 
increased and their effectiveness reduced. 

So far the work may be regarded as well in hand and giving as much 
promise of success as can be expected at this stage. 

It is pleasant to report that the farmers have taken our interference 
with their property in a good spirit, and serious opposition has in no case 
been met with. 


W.N. 


Implemental Tillage of Canes. 

During 1920 experimental work lias been proceeded with at St* 
Augustine Experiment Station in continuation of that previously 
reported {Bull. Dept. Agr. XiX. 1920. 19-29. The expei iments have been 
made under the supervision of Mr. L. A. lirunton Assistant Superintendent 
of the Experiment Station. The following is a summary of the results 
obtained with canes. 

Cultivation of Ratoons.— Equal areas of 9*29 acres were cultivated 
with mule drawn implements and by hand labour respectively. The 
cost with implements was $5.81 and by hand labour $9.15 per acre* 
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Actually a war increase of 40 per cent* was paid on the wages in both 
cases. 

Implements. Cost per acre. 

$ c. 

Ploughing—2 cuts between rows, 1 man, 1 boy, 1 mule, 

days ... ... ... 0 91 

Cultivating—horse hoe and drill harrows 1 man, 1 boy, 

1 mule, 7.J days ... ... ... 0 54 

Depreciation implements ... ... ... 0 06 

Extra feed for mule... ... .. ... 0 46 

Hand labour—hauling and spreading trash, 12 tasks 

at 32c. ... ... ... ... 3 84 


$5 81 


Hand Labour. 

Hauling trash, 11 tasks at 32c. 
Forking 13*2 tasks at 43c. 


Cost per acre. 
8 c. 

3 52 
5 67 


$9 19 


Plant Cams .—Equal areas 9*35 acres were cultivated at cost of 
$1.87 by impleinental tillage, and $5.67 by hand labour. 


Implomental Tillage. 


Co>t per acre. 


Ploughing—1 man, 1 hoy, 1 mule 10} days ... 3 06 

Cultivating— l man, 1 l>n\, 1 mule 4 days... ... 0 31 

Depreciation implements ... ... ... 0 06 

Extra Feed for mule ... ... ... 0 44 


$1 87 


Hand Labour. 
Foiling 13*2 tasks at 43e. 


$5 67 


Another set of expeiimcnts w<re made to test \ields of the same 
varieties of cane on land piepaivd b\ implements and by hand. 

Tons per acre. 


T. 75 


Implements. 

35.70 

Hand labour. 
25.68 

B. 493^ 


32.66 

26.36 

i). riiU 

... ... 

34.38 

33.14 

D. 109 

... ... 

33.30 

29.91 

B. 0308 


32.55 

27.09 

Ba. 6032 

... 

34.74 

29.45 

B. 156 

... 

27.68 

29.80 

In every cas* 

except the last 

the yield of the ploughed plot was 


higher than that of the forked plot. 
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Cosonut Diseases. 

The study of Coconut Palm Diseases has been continued in various 
parts of the Colcnv, including Mo ruga, Cedros, the North-eastern 
district, and the neighbourhood of Port-of-Spain. 

The great difficulty of the investigation arises from the variety of 
the affections n et with. A fresh locality, instead of affording further 
evidence bearing on the types already seen, frequently exhibits a new 
type of its own which is not easy to correlate with previous observations. 

TLi* statement refers particularly to the class of affections usually 
lumped together as “Dud Iiot,” which is nowadays revealed as too 
vague a term to carry any real significance. The putrefaction of the 
bud, which marks the death of the tree, may follow on a gradual or a 
rapid failure of the leaves beginning with those on the outside, like that 
which occurs in the Red-ring disease, or it may take place with very 
little visible preparation. In many cases the suggestion is strong that 
the bud rot is secondary’ in its nature, again as in red-ring disease, 
and that the cause of failure may have to be looked for in the soil 
or roots. 

This, it will be remembered, was the conclusion reached by Stockdale 
and Rorer, except that they associated with root disease the symptoms 
of the red-ring disease, which we now recognise as distinct. With 
the cases of that affection removed however, tl>ere does remain an 
important residue of trees affected by what may prove to be a root 
disease or diseases. As regards bud rot proper, restricting the use of 
the term to actual infections in the crown of the tree, I should not bo 
surprised to find that it is of comparatively rare occurrence. Cases do 
come to notice from time to time of irifoclions among the leaf bases 
which respond, if taken in time, to local treatment. The type of bud- 
rot due to Phyfcophthora originally described from the East and recently 
by S. F. Ashby in Jamaica has not been met with here to any extent. 
Advantage was taken of Mr. Ashby’s recent presence for a few days in 
the Colony to show him examples of the local affections. These he did 
not recognise as belonging to types studied by him in Jamaica. 

Until a good deal of further attention has b$en gi\en to the subject 
it will not be possible to advise with any degree of certainty as to the 
proper treatment of disease of tho nature referred to. The policy of 
cutting down and burning the trees is a safeguard against infection from 
bud rot proper, but it is of no particular use so far as the disease may be 
due to an affection of the roots. 

Experiments are in progress to determine with certainty the mode 
of infection in red-ring disease, which continues to catiseMacavy losses . 
of young bearing trees in various parts of the Colony. Its distribution 
is very irregular, some estates appearing to be almost entirely free from 
it, in a way which suggests that the source of the seed nuts may be the 
deciding factor. 

The “little leaf” disease is widely distributed and though nowhere 
very abundant attracts attention as one travels the roads of the Colony. 
This affection is cm able at any stage, the treatment being to clean the 
crown, to open out as far as possible tlic bases of the central leaves and 
{tour in a disinfectant. For this purpose dilute Jeyes’ Fluid, or a dilute 
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solution of the juice from tobacco presses have been successfully used 
and probably the commercial extract of tobacco sold as Black-leaf 40 
would also be effective. 

A stem disease has recently been met with which results in the rind 
becoming infested with shot borer beetles and is more or less definitely 
associated with the production of tears of hal’d gum at various points on 
the surfaco. This affection seems to lead to gradual failure of the leaves, 
but one or two cases of at any rate partial recovery have been seen. 
An affection which may be the same as this was reported some time 
ago by a planter in Tobago. The nature of the disease remains to be 
discovered. 

It might appear from this report that coconut diseases were seriously 
on the increase in the Colony. I do not think that this is necessarily 
the case except so far that there is a larger area under the crop, but 
rather that with advancing knowledge more discrimination is being 
applied to the cases which occur. At the same time it cannot be denied 
that losses which in the aggregate are very considerable are taking 
place, and in a few individual plantations are so heavy as to threaten 
the existence of coconut cultivation. 

W.N. 

Seedling: Canes. 

In 1917 it was decided that we should raise our own seedling canes 
instead of depending on other colonies for obtaining new varieties. 
The work started then has been continued yearly. 

From the first batcli of seedlings raised in 1917 and planted out in 
1918 48 varieties were selected for their combined field characters and 
analytical results for further trial. 

The detailed analytical results of these selected varieties have been 
published ( Bull . Dept, Agr ., XVIII. 188). They show that the seedlings 
raised from the Bourbon gave the largest stools of canes, and those 
from H? the richest juice. Five of the Bourbon seedlings gave stools 
weighing over 300 lb. each; the highest being 1681b. and six gave juice 
containing more than 1] lb. of sucrose per gallon, and two of them 
more than 21b. per gallon. Of these 48 varieties 44 were planted in 
plots of from 4 to 112 holes in November, 1919, but the results are not 
yet available as the canes will only be reaped and tested next month, 
in October last, after a second selection, 13 were considered sufficiently 
good from their field characters to be further propagated in plots. 

The seedlings raised in 1918 were a much better set than those of 
the previous year and after the first analytical test had been made 162 
varieties were considered sufficiently good to be propagated for further 
trial. 

A large number of varieties w ere selected for raising the new’ seedlings 
of that year as it had been found from the results obtained in the 
previous year that certain varieties were absolutely useless as parents. 
The best results were obtained with*B. 6450, the Bourbon, H. ?, B. 6835, 
and L. 511, a few promising seedlings were also obtained from I). 109, 
The seedlings raised from the Bourbon have again given the largest 
stools of canc, the best weighing 814 lb. and the next 2831b.; the juice 
from the latter contained practically 2 lb. of sucrose per gallon. The 
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H. ? seedlings gave stools of an average weight of only 40 to 50 lb M 
but the juice from seven of them contained over 2 lb. of sucrose per 
gallon and in ono case practically 2J lb. per gallon. A good typo of 
seedling has been obtained from B. 6885 ; stools of cane weighing from 
70 to 80 lb. were by no means uncommon and in six instances the juice 
contained more than 2 lb. of sucrose per gallon. A fair number of 
promising seedlings were also raised from L. 511. The canes from the 
majority of the stools weighing over 70 lb. and in seven cases the juice 
contained more than 2 lb. of sugar per gallon. 

During 1919 several thousand seedlings were again obtained and 
2,400 of the most vigorous were planted out last year. Those showing 
good field characters will be submitted to analytical tests from next 
week, as they are now 18 months old and those that show a high 
sucrose content will be propagated by cuttings about October or 
November. 

Another batch of seedlings was raised hist year and nearly 4,000 
plants have been planted out. Their growth has been quite good for 
this time of the year as the weather has been most favourable. 

Altogether 9,648 new seedlings have been grown and j dan ted out 
during the past four year*. After a iirst selection, 210 of those raised 
in 1917 and 1918 have been planted out in plots and of these 141 are 
showing promising growth. Blot results from 44 of the seedlings raised 
in 1917 have been obtained and will be reported on lgter. 

J. DL V. 

The Mango Midge. 

The young shoot* and flower stalks of mangos are attacked by a 
small midge, the lame of which destroy young flowers and leaves. 
Occasionally this insect causes considerable injury ; as a rule it i* kept 
under control by natural enemies. 

The female midge lays her eggs in the youngest tiowtr and lenf 
buds; the young larva* or maggots bore into the tissues and hum small 
swellings m the centre (if which they Ini' by consuming the sap and 
eventually causing the young leaves and flowers to dry up and die; the 
stalks of the flowers are also affected and the injury manifests itself by 
small decayed spots through which injurious fungi can invade the plant. 
Development of the larva* is vapid nml in from 10 to 14 days they work 
their way out of the mango shoots and fall to the ground, which they 
enter and construct small cocoons of silk and particles of earth. Adults 
appear about a week later. The total cycle takes about 21 to 80 days. 
When the maggots are parasitized they cannot leave the shoots and the 
adult parasites issue from the swellings in the leaves and shoots. 

As the adult flies are only one-sixteenth of an mch in length they 
are not easy to>ee ; the habits of the laruc in attacking the youngest 
shoots and feeding internally make tlic application of insecticidal or 
repellant sprays almost ineffective; the control that is indicated would 
be to prevent the lame entering the soil by covering the ground under 
the trees with white lime. The last “wet” dry season seemed 
favourable for the development of this pest. Investigations are still 
in progress. 

F.W.U. 
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SUGAR CANE PESTS & DISEASES IN TRINIDAD IN 1920. 

By C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S., 

Sugar Cane Entomologist. 

The following report gives an account of the principal diseases and 
pests of sugar cane observed in Trinidad during 1920 and the results of 
some experiments carried out in connection with them. In the case of 
the Froghopper the observations are to be taken as supplementing the 
information contained in my lie port on the Froghoptper Blight of Sugar 
Cane in Trinidad {Memoir AV>. 1 Dept. AgrT. d T., January, 1921), 
and in the case of the Moiaie Disease reference should be made to 
“The Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cane in Trinidad " {Bull. Dept. Agr. y 
T . U- T. t XIX. 1920 30-97). 

THE WEVTHKB PUKING 1920. 

The dry season set m towards the end of December, 1919 but after 
about a month of dry weather, during which the canes stopped growing 
more general rains occurred and the season was exceptionally mild 
until the middle of March. Tn the second half of March however the 
weather became much drier and a se\ere drought set m which did not 
break until the middle of dune. 

The wet season which commenced about June Id to 20, was 
unusually late in starting, but regular rains without Hoods or droughts 
occurred during the greater part of the year, and good growing weather 
for canes w'fts experienced. September was unusually wet in the 
lioithorn half of the island. The “ Indian Summer” w\w noticeable 
but not serious in the first two weeks in October. 

THE SUGAR CANE FROG HOPPER {Tomaspi*. saccharine. 

Bhoods and Dajiagf. 

The first brood of froghoppers v as at its height about the second 
week in August and did little damage except in the flat lands round 
the Guaracara river and one or two isolated areas in the Naparimas. 

The second brood, about the first two weeks in October, did severe 
damage in a number of widespread mens. Most of the tstates m 
the Napaiimas had fields severely injured mid some reported worse 
damage than ever before. In the Uouvn district blight was wide-spread 
and one e.state recorded worse damage than ever before. In the noiih 
damage was not severe except in a few fields at Orange Gro\c. 

The canes belonging to the farmers of the Usine Ste. Madeleine were 
in general less damaged than the estate canes of the same Company 
but large areas of farmers’ canes in the Palmisto and Rambert \ illage 
districts were badly damaged. 

Alter the second brood considerable recovery set in and continued 
till the advent of the third brood about the first week in December. 
This brood caused severe injury in several areas not previously damaged 
but on the whole there w T as less damage than was caused by the second 
brood. 

All the broods were unusually late this year; the second brood 
occurring almost at the same time as the third brood of some previous 
years. 
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Development op Injury, 

A number of observations were made this year to determine more 
^accurately the development of the injury to the leaves, both by watching 
carefully the development of individual punctures on the leaves and by 
observing the difference in time between the greatest abundance of 
froghoppers of one brood and the greatest visible blight. Some of 
the results were obtained early enough to be incorporated in my 
full report. 

A known number of froghoppers were sleeved on four cane stalks 
-on October 15-18, 1920 for one or two nights and then removed. On 
these plants one hundred and twenty-two streaks developed and the 
course of most of them was noted every three to six days. 

During the first week most of the streaks remained pale and 
discoloured (Stage I see Report p. 21), but by the end of the week 
had begun to show the red discoloration at the point of injury (Stage II). 
This red discoloration continued to spread during the next ten days and 
by the end of the third week, most had the dead # centre typical of 
Btage III. After this the injury continued to spread slowly till the 
death of the leaf. 

Stage 1. From 2nd to 7th day (some lasted as late as 15th—some 
ended as early as 4th). 

Stage II. From 7th day (varying as above) to 18tb day (some as 
early as 13th, others as late as 26th). * 

Stage III . From 18th day (varying as above) to death of leaf. 

The 122 streaks which developed were produced by the equivalent 
of 50 adults sucking for one night, so that it will be seen that each 
adult is responsible for an average of 2J punctures per night. 

The froghopper appears to prefer the leaves which have just unrolled 
the following figures, show : 


Total punctures 

on centre rolled leaf ... ... ... 13 

on first (youngest) open leaf ... ... ... 41 

on second leaf ... ... ... ... 22 

on third leaf ... ... ... ... 13 

on fourth leaf ... ... ... ... 11 

on fifth leaf ... ... ... ... 12 

on sixth leaf ' ... ... ... ... 1 


Observations in the field indicate that the greatest damage is about 
three weeks alter the height of the brood, provided that severe dry 
weather and consequent root disease development does not intervene. In 
normal cases the plant is able after this time to replace by new 
undamaged growth the loss due to the spread of injury, and recovery 
Sets in. 

Rainfall and Broods. 

The dates of the brood correspond exactly to what W'ould have 
been expected from the data given on p. 62 of my report* 
The first continued rains of the wet season started about June 
15-38; the first brood was at its height about August 11; 
the second brood about October 8, and the third about 
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December 5. This gives the intervals as 56 days for the first brood, 
68 days for ihe second brood, and 58 days for the third brood. (In my 
report the figures given are 57 days for the first brood and about 
.£>8 days for each of the other two). 

Relation between Damage and Boil. 

Observations made this year serve to emphasise strongly the relation 
between froghopper infestation and soil noted in my previous report 
(p. 109)... 

The infestation was, with a few exceptions, not sufficiently serious 
to take the best fields, so that the effects of soil differences were 
^unusually well marked. A number of fields have been found where 
the soil changes correspond exactly to variation in infestation. 

(a,) Field 24 E. Union Hall Estate has two ridges of heavy poor 
red soil in what is otherwise a fairly good field. Frogboppers attacked 
this field in the second brood and the damage was very much more 
se\ ore on the ridges than in the hollows between them. 

(6.) In 1917 Field 38, Tarouba, w*as damaged on the slope of the hill, 
but was much better at the foot. Analysis showed the soil to be less 
acid and much richer in lime at the foot than the slope. This year the 
field alongside, which has a similar slope and fiat parts was damaged in 
a manner exactly corresponding to that of Field 33 in 1917. There is 
no doubt that the same soil influences are at work. 

( c .) Field No. 2 N. Union Hall, had in 19IH and 1919 a belt of 
damaged canes running diagonally across the field and up the slope. 
The canes on either side of this were in both years much less damaged. 
This year the field has been ploughed up and the exposed hind shows a 
belt of red clay soil aerobs a daiker and more loamy soil, the red belt 
corresponding exactly to the previously observed limits of the damage. 

(</.) On Cupar Grange Estate there were one or two spots of severe 
injury in an area of black soil, these spots being planted with Uba cane. 

Inquiry showed that the soil in these places, although black, wih so 
heavy and stiff that other vari« tics had failed to groiv, and Uba had 
.been planted as a last resort. Although Uba is known to be consider¬ 
ably resistant to froghopper attack the influence of the soil was so great 
that the damage was confined to the bad patches although surrounded 
by more attractive varieties of cane. 

(e ) Field 102 Cedar Hill, consists of along slope and a small flat area 
at the foot. The second brood of froglioppers in 1920 did considerable 
injury to the cancs on the slope while those at the foot remained 
untouched and quite green. An examination of the soil in a ploughed 
field alongside which included the same slope and fiat areas showed 
that the soil on the slope was a heavy red cl«*iy while that in the flat w'as 
much darker iu colour and of a lighter texture. 

(/.) The froghopper damage this year at Cedar Hill Estate was as 
great as in any previous year, but the fields damaged were without 
exception on the two belts of red soil as shown in the map of this 
estate in my previous report, p. 110. 

(g.) In the Northern sugar district one field in an area of com¬ 
paratively light soil w'as severely injured. 1 whs informed by the 
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manager that this field had been known for many years as “ Damn 
Itascal ” field owing to the difficult nature of the soil. 

Many more examples could be given of similar relations observed 
during the past year and there is little doubt that we have here ft clue 
to possible control methods which cannot be ignored; at the same time 
exceptions do occur and this year on Petit Morne Estate there was 
severe damage on an area of black soils in apparently excellent 
condition and where injury had never before been observed. 

Delation between Damage ani> Uatooning. 

The greater liability of old ratoons to damage has been pre\iously 
emphasised and two estates have recently adopted a policy of nob 
growing second ratoons on the metis which had previously shown 
themselves liable to froghopper attack. 

One of these estates escaped injury almost entirely in 1920. Tin* other 
had a very severe attack throughout most of the estate even extending 
to plant canes. It is difficult to draw any conclusions from these two 
cases but they are not necessarily contradictory as it has been already 
shown that the relative differences between first and second ratoons is 
greatest when the infestation is slight (uc. when other conditions arc 
unfavourable to the froghopper). 

It must also be remembered that one of the most important 
advantages of stopping old ratoons on lands liable to froghopper 
infestation is that more frequent replanting means moio frequent 
cultivation of the land which will be gradually (but not suddenly) 
improved in texture and humus content. 

Home other observations are more convincing. Thus on one estate 
in the north the worst damaged field ivas in fifth ratoons and all tins 
damage on the estate was confined to canes older than first ratoons. 
In the south the fiat lands of Harmony Hull had shown themsehes m 
past years to be particularly liable to damage. Owing to an almost 
complete leplanting in 1917 they hud escaped damage in 191H and 1919 
as plants and first ratoons. This year instead of replanting, almost the 
whole urea was left in second ratoons with the result that the damage 
was as severe as ever before. One or two fields of plant canes alone 
escaped, indicating what might have been obtained if the policy of 
dropping old ratoons had been adopted. 

Empusa Fungus. 

At the end of November and the first week in December, 1920 
oceuirod the largest outbreak of Evi'pvaa fungus on froghoppers that I 
have ever seen. 

This fungus appears to require a higher degree of moisture for its 
development tliun does the green-inuscardine fungus, and in normal 
years is not found before October. 

It is possible that the large outbreak this year was connected with 
the large third brood which was unusually late and also with the* wet 
weather which was experienced in November. 

Large numbers of infected froghoppers were found on Golconda, 
Craignifch, and Cupar Grange Estates indicating a w'ide distribution in 
the Naparimas. On the latter estate several thousand specimens were 
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seen, in one case as many as twenty on one stool. The infection vva< at 
its height about December 1, but reduced rapidly with drier weather 
from this date and by December 10 there were not one-tenth as many 
infected specimens to be found. 

Eighty-three infected specimens collected at random in the held on 
December 8 showed that fifty-eight were males and twenty-two females. 
This excess of males is exactly opposite to what is found in the green 
muscardinc fungus which always infects a larger proportion of fem lies. 

THE MOS \IC DISEASE. 

History and Present Situation. 

At the time of the discovery of the Mosaic Disease in Trinidad, at 
the beginning of 1020, it was found to be confined to(J) an area of 
uncertain extent, mostly in farmers’ canes, surrounding the Government 
Experiment Station at St. Augustine, where the disease had been 
distributed partly by natural spread, partly by sale of plants and partly 
by theft of diseased cuttings from the Station ; and (2) about forty 
isolated localities throughout the country where diseased cuttings had 
been sent from the Station. The evidence then available indicated St. 
Augustine as the point of introduction of the disease and the only centre 
of infection. 

Since then one estate Ins been found to be heavily infested bjth in 
nursery plants and old ratoons indicating that the disease has been 
present several years at least. On this estate the infection n more 
severe and widespread than at the Government Station and it is possible 
that it represents a second point of introduction. Seedling canes have 
btien introduced into Trinidad by this estate for many years past but, 
ns far as is known, only from .Barbados and the discovery of the disease 
in that island is so recent and localised that it seems improbable that 
it has been present there for more than a year or two. 

Control work was started as soon ah the disease was identified, but 
during the dry season of 1H20, which was an excellent opportunity for 
destruction, the seriousness of the disease had not been realised Jbv 
most people concerned. Owing to the apathetic attitude of most of the 
planters and the small staff available for the work very little was done 
before the wet season. 

About a month after the wet season started the disease began to 
spread with considerable rapidity, particularly in the Northern Sugar 
district among small farmers’ canes, and even with an increased number 
of men cutting out and destroying it was soon quite out of hand. The area 
infested was found to be larger than w as at first suspected and no field 
could be visited frequently enough to prevent renewed infection from 
occurring, often greater than the infection originally found. 

In the Naparimas and Oouva districts, where most of the points of 
infection were m large estates, the situation did not become so bad, as 
when the nature of the disease was realised, greater and more frequent 
efforts were made to dedicate it. As a result nearly all the points of 
infection in the Naparimas have been greatly reduced. Four or five 
have been completely cleared and the remainder have been reduced from 
an average of about 100 diseased stools per inspection to less than 10, 
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The last inspection of disease l localities in the Naparimas, in December, 
1920, resulted in only 550 diseased stools being found of which 380 were 
on one estate. 

In October 1920 the Legislative Council voted £500 for compensation, 
for small farmers for cane stools destroyed. 

Over 40,000 stools were dug up and destroyed in the St. Augustine 
and St. Joseph districts between September and December, but it was 
then realised that much wider measures were necessary if there was to 
be any hope of extermination. 

A new campaign was then planned for the dry season of 1921 
(Council Paper No. 23 of 1921) and the Legislative Council has voted 
the sum of £3,000 for this purpose. 

EfcFKCT ON CaNJS PLVM. 

The most obvious symptom of the Mosaic disease is the irregular 
fading of the green colour of the loaves, but some care aud experience 
is necessary to sepaiate it from somew hat similar markings on leaves. 
The following critical points should be noted : — 

1. The pale markings on the leaves in Mosaic disease are always 
moie or less elongated in the direction of the length of the leaf. 

Several varieties (particularly I). 1753) have notm ill\, or abnormally, 
small almost squaie or rectangular pale areas on the lea\ tis, the cause 
of which is at present unknown. 

(2.) The pale areas in Mosaic disease are jialc qrsni to almost white. 
They are, except occasionally on older loaves (see below), the green of the 
healthy canes diluted but are not moie yellowish or brownish as n the 
case of mofct other leaf spots. 

(3.) Mosaic is always more distinct in | ' u>U (hit me otheiwise 
healthy. If the cane is pale from di ought ir bad soil, the p lie areas do 
not show so distinctly. 

It follows that manuring, especially with nitrogen supplied artificially, 
so far from making any reduction in the disease actually makes it more 
distinct by emphasising the difference between the decolourised areas 
which remain pale, and the healthy aieas which daikon under this 
treatment. 

(4.) Mosaic is aUcayH present more di-stu Kly on the younger just 
unrolled leaves than on the older outer lea\ e*». 

It has been m id that a leaf once open ami healthy cannot develop 
the disease. Without admitting the truth of this statement, it is a 
fact that the outer leaves of a cane nny be healthy and the inner 
diseased but never the rev vise. 

Thus in cases of doubt in detcnnination of the disease the inner 
leaves should always be examined. 

Quite contrary to the condition found in most varieties, and also 
to several printed statements that the mosaic diseased leaf never 
becomes brown, we find that in a few varieties the older infected leaves 
become finely mottled with yellowdsh and reddish brown specks which 
gradually increase in number until the death of the leaf. 
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This remarkable condition is very conspicuous and its presence on 
some of our varieties led us at first to doubt whether mosaic disease 
was the cause. 

After a longer experience we find that there is no doubt as to its 
occurrence only in plants which show typical signs of mosaic disease 
in the younger leaves. Mr. Brandes of the U.S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry writes that they have observed it in a small number of varieties- 
eusceptible to mosaic disease in Louisiana. 

Mr. Nowell has examined some of these leaves and found no trace 
of any fungus disease and the only alternative to its being a normal 
stage of mosaic in these varieties is that it might he due to some weak! v 
parasitic bacterium which is unable to infect healthy leaves. It i* 
hoped that this point will be investigated in the coming year. The 
condition is particularly conspicuous in the canes I). 3955 and 1). 6450. 

The cankering of the cane itself, i.e. the development of typically 
longitudinal white stripes extending from the nodes of tho cane, followed 
in bad cases by shrinking of the internodes, is only found in canes that 
have been infected for some considerable time. It can however develop 
conspicuously in the first year of infection. It was mentioned in my 
previous report that it was particularly distinct in B. 16536 and B. 6450, 
and lias recently been found well developed cm “ Congo Bed.’* 
Few observations on this condition have been made as all infected canes 
found have been destroyed as soon as possible after infection. 

The visible effect of mosaic disease on the health and growth of tho 
plant varies considerably in different varieties. It is most distinct 
where the plants have been grown from infected cuttings. In one bed 
of T. 67 the infected plants, about six months old, were indistinguishable 
in size from the healthy oiu*s, while in an adjacent bed of D. 109 the 
infected plants were without exception small and stunted and less than 
one-quarter of the average si/e of the healthy plants. 

In an experiment plot of diseased and healthy plants of a number of 
varieties, the following differences were observed after four months 
growth :— 

Variety . Effect of disease. 

T. 75 ...Diseased distinctly smaller than healthy. 

T. 395 ...Diseased distinctly smaller than healthy . 

T, 491 ...Very slight difference. 

Ik 60 ...Diseased average about ‘25 per cent, ‘-m iller than 
healthy. 

B. 67 ...Very slight difference. 

B. 156 ...Diseased distinctly* smaller than healthy. 

B.H. 1012 ...Diseased noticeably smaller than healthy. 

Ba. 6032 ...Diseased slightly smaller than healthy. 

1>. 109 ...Diseased at least 50 per cent, smaller than healthy. 

I>. 145 ...Diseased slightly smaller than healthy. 

Badilla ...Diseased very slightly smaller than healthy. 

In the same plot the relative death rate of diseased and healthy 
canes was observed. It was found that thirteen out of 87 diseased 
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cuttings had failed to grow while only two out of the 79 healthy cuttings 
were dead. Further observations are needed to see if these results are 
significant. 


Other Plants Infected. 

A number of Trinidad plants have at times mottled leaves closely 
resembling the conditions produced by mosaic disease, but the sugar 
cane mosaic has so far only been found on corn (maize) and one local 
species of grass. 

In the early part of August, 1920 Mr. C. M. ltoacli brought in A 
plant of corn-grass (Manisurus rxaltata) with the terminal leaves 
affected in a manner exactly resembling mosaic disease. An attempt 
was made to grow the plant but it failed to re-establish itself. 

On August 14 the same observer reported the occurrence of mosaic 
disease on corn in same small farmers’ plots in the St. Augustine district. 
On September 8 I visited the locality and found, as reported, about 5 to 
10 per cent, of the corn plants infected in a manner resembling mosaic 
disease. 

The field in which the com whs planted was one from which cane 
had been recently dug out owing to mosaic disease. It was suggested 
that the corn plants had become infected from being planted in the holes 
from which the diseased cane stool had been removed (sec below). 

» 

The symptoms of the disease differed in several ways from the typical 
sugar-cane mosaic. The pale areas on the leaf were smaller, more 
rectangular, and often crowded together in one part of the leaf while the 
rest of the leaf appeared quite healthy. In a few cases the outer leaves 
were infected while the inner leaves appeared quite healthy. 

The field was visited again on October 8 and on!\ a very few corn 
plants were found to he infected, although none had been dug out. It 
appeared as if many plants had recovered and thrown off all signs of 
the disease. 

In view of these conflicting observations the question of the identity 
of the two diseases was left open, but a recent report by K. \V. Brandos 
on mosaic disease of corn in the Tinted States ( Journ . of AijrivuUurat 
Research. XIX, 1920. 517-522) leaves little doubt on the subject. 
Braudes describes in detail the symptoms which we observed, including 
the frequent recovery of the plant, and has been able to prove, by 
transferring the disease to cane by means of insects, the identity of the 
two infections. 

Braudes further records the same disease on Guinea-corn (Son/hum) 
but this crop is not common in Trinidad and so far no mosaic disease 
has been discovered on it. 

The presence of the mosaic disease on corn, although making the 
extermination of the disease more difficult in the wet season, is not 
very serious occurrence as there is no corn growing for at least three 
months in the dry season, so there is no danger of it carrying on the 
disease from one season to the next. 
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THE NATURAL SPREAD OF TIIE DISEASE. 

Observations in the field in Trinidad during the year 1920 indicate 
that there was practically no spread of the infection from diseased to 
healthy plants during dry weather. 

In one plot of about 360 stools at St. Augustine 68 plants were 
marked us diseased on March 3,1920, and by July 14 only three additional 
plants were found to be infected. In another bed in which 14 stools out 
of about 360 were infected on March 30 there was only one fresh infection 
by July 14. 

The wet season in 1920 was unusually late in starting and the first 
heavy rains fell about June 15 to IS, so that for about one month after 
the rains there was little visible spread. 

This particular experiment was stopped at the end of duly in an 
attempt to exterminate the disease from the Experiment Station, 
but held observation showed a rapid increase it; the (Iimmso during 
August and September and after a period of rest there were flight indica¬ 
tions of another increase about November. This latter somewhat 
doubtful. 

Further indications that the spread of the disease was in some way 
connected with moisture were found. Thus on one < slate in the 
Uouva district the greatest spread found to havj occurred along 
the banks of a small river. 

On one estate m the Xaparimas where the infected stools had been 
plant* d in long beds running down a slope andacioss a small flat mni-t 
area at the bottom of the slope, the original infection (due to planting 
infected cuttingst was evenly distributed on both slope and llvt, but the 
secondary infection was e msidcrably greater on the lint than on the 
slope, 

Mr. (M. Roach, who spent most of his time organising the control 
of the disease among farm* rs’ canes in the St. Augustine district reported 
independently that he thought the disease more prevalent in hollows 
than on slopes. 

Insect Transmission. 

There now seems to he no doubt that the disease is «pieiul from 
diseased to healthy plants chiefly, if not entirely, through the agency of 
insects. It remains to determine which insects are capable ot trans¬ 
mitting the infection. 

E. \V. Braudes conclusively proved that in the United States Apt*in 
maitlin carries the infection \Journ. Ayric. Research^ J920. XIX. 135). 
K. G. Smyth has obtained in Rorfco Rico less conclusive evidence 
that the disease cm bn v irried by the cane fly (S termer an us mtcchari- 
voroux % the cane leaf scale { Pulvin&ria teeny *), the yellow cane Aphis 
(Sipha f lava ) and a mealy bug (Pseurfococcus nileeohu'iu) or 
P. 6ttcchari). (Journ. Dept. Ayr. Porto Jhco. TIT. 83-110). 

In Trinidad the insect carrier is still unknown. Aphids do not seem 
to exist on the sugar eane. 1 have not seen tho leaf scale (PuU iuaiia) 
iuid the eane fly ( Stcnocranu* ) is extremely rare. 
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The following common cane insects have been tested during the past 
six months by sleeving them on infected canes and then transferring to- 
healthy stools. 

The froghopper (Tomaspis saccharina). 

Corn leaf hopper (Peregrinus maidi *). 

A Cane leaf hopper (Tettigoriella laudato). 

A Cane membracid (Ceresa vitnlns F. var. minor Fowl). 

In no case was the disease transferred. 

The only other common insect in the field which Beenis sufficiently 
abundant to account for the known spread is the mealy bug and 
experiments with this are proceeding. 

Possibility of Spread through Ground. 

The corn plants referred to above as infected with mosaic disease 
were planted in the holes from which diseased canes had been removed, 
and it was suggested by our inspector that they had become infected 
either from the soil or from small pieces of diseased roots which were 
left behind in the soil. 

To test this 50 cane cuttings and 50 corn seeds were phinted in holes 
from which diseased stools had been removed at the St. Augustine 
Experiment Station. A like number of cane and corn were planted as a 
control in holes in the same beds from which healthy canes had been 
removed. 

Tn no case did the mosaic develop in the resulting corn or cane 
plants. 

This suggests that there is little or no danger of infection by 
replanting in old holes. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE MOSAIC DISEASE 
IN THE PLANT. 

It lias been generally .stated that all cuttings taken from a diseased 
plant will reproduce the disease. 

This is practically true of ‘plants which show' symptoms of the 
disease in all stalks and have been infected for some time (i.r. those 
grown from infected cuttings). 

Experiments made during the past ye tr indicate however that when 
field infection takes place, the cane becomes infected from the growing 
point or leaves, and that it takes an appreciable time for the disease to 
descend the stalk to the ground level. The spread from one stdk to 
another in a stool instill more slow, and in many cases does not occur. 
Cane stools may be frequently found with one stalk well infected and 
the other stalks healthy. 

In all probability in these cases there is no living underground 
connection between the different stalks in the stool. 

The first experiment w as designed to test the possibility of apparently 
healthy stalks 1 * a diseased stool transmitting the disease. Top and 
bottom cuttings were taken from 34 diseased stalks and 27 healthy 
stalks, obtained from 25 recently infected stools showing both healthy 
and diseased stalks. 

Every plant from the healthy cuttings came up healthy, although the 
original stools from which they came had diseased stalks. 
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Every top cutting from the diseased stalks caine up diseased. Of 
the bottom cuttings there were twenty-three diseased, one healthy and 
three showing both diseased and healthy shoots. In two of these latter 
the diseased shoots were growing from the upper end of the cutting and the 
healthy shoots from lower down. In the third there were two diseased 
shoots growing from one side of the cutting and one apparently healthy 
shoot from the opposite side. This last shoot after having produced 
about half a dozen quite healthy leaves was showing doubtful traces of 
disease on the innermost leaves in the middle of February 3921. 

These are apparently' canes in which the “ virus M of the disease 
had, owing to recent infection, not reached down the cane to the point 
at which the cuttings were taken. 

It follows from the above that if recently infected stalks were cut 
off close to the ground it might be possible in some cases to prevent the 
infection from spreading to that part of the stool below the ground, 
which should then send up healthy shoots. 

This was in distinct opposition to a suggestion made by Mr. C. M. 
Roach, who found that one of the worst infected fields belonging to a 
small farmer had been accidently burnt when commencing to grow and 
had been out back to the ground. lie behoved that the new growth 
might be more heavily infested than the old. 

To test between the two alternatives seven stools, which were 
recently infected with mosaic and contained diseased and healthy 
stalks, were cut down to the ground level on November 2. On 
December 18 ( i.e . seven weeks later) the new growth was examined 
and in four stools was found to be entirely free from mosaic, while m the 
other three there were sixteen healthy shoots and seven diseased. On 
February 10, 1921 the four healthy stools were still without signs of 
disease. The results of this experiment were so unexpected that on 
December 26, 1920 uU sto >ls with one or more shoots recently infected 
were cut down to ground level as before and allowed to grow*. On 
February 10, 1921 (seven weeks later) the new growth was examined. 
Owing to carelessness on the part of some weeded only 04 stools grew, 
but of these 11 were quite healthy, the others including 16 definitely 
diseased and 7 doubtful. 

These experiments are being continued with the addition of removing 
from each stool all diseased shoots as soon as they are noticed in order 
to see if by this means the stools to which the infection has reached 
below ground level can be eventually freed from the disease. 

The value of these experiments lies in the fact that they indicate 
that it may be possible to keep mosaic disease under control towards the 
end of the year, without the wasteful and costly removal of whole stools 
from the ground, by more frequent removal of the diseased shoots. 

Experiments arc now* being planned to test the possibility of poisoning 
the diseased shoots when cut to prevent new growth from these portions 
of the stool. 


February, 1921. 
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S TOCK . 

THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS ORDINANCE.* 

By H. V. M. Mktiyiek, O.B.E., B.Sc. (Vet.), Load., M.It.C.V.S., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

On Juno 1, 1921 the Diseases of Animals Ordinance came into 
operation by Proclamation, Royal Gazette , May 19, 19*21. This bill 
consolidates Ordinances Nos. 158 and 1,54 relating to the importation 
and diseases of animals on the model of the diseases of animals Act* 
1894 of the Imperial Parliament. For the information of stock owners in 
the Colony and importers of animals into the Islands of Trinidad 
and Tobngo, the Ordinance follows (pp. 129-188) together with the Regu- 
lations made under its sections 12 and. 14 (pp. 189-154). These Regulations 
were published in the ltoyal Gazette, Volume 90, May, 1921. 

THE ORDINANCE. 

Tbe Ordinance deals with : — 

(ft.) The following contagious and infectious diseases: Hinder 
Pest, Contagious I'1 euro Pneumonia, Anthrax or Splenic Fever, 
Glanders, Foot and Mouth Disease, Sheep Pox, Sheep Scab, 
Foot-Rot, Tuberculosis, Swine Fever, Cow Pox, Raines and 
Surra, and any other disease which the Governor may by 
Proclamation declare to be a disease within the meaning of 
the Ordinance. 

(6.) Transit of Animals. 

(c.) Importation of animals. 

REGULATIONS UNDER THE ORDINANCE. 

The Regulations made under section 12 of the Ordinance are divided 
into two parts: 

Pait I deals with contagious and infectious diseases. 

Part IT deals with the transit of animal*. 

The Regulations made under section 14 of the Ordinance deals with 
the importation of animals. 

DISEASES DEALT WITH UNDER THE ORDINANCE. 

The following account of the diseases which are at present the 
subject of administrative action by the Department of Agriculture haw 
been prepared with the view of assisting stock-owners in the Colony to 
detect these diseases. 

Under section 4 of the Ordinance it is clearly stated what should bo 
done by any person having in liis possession an animal suffering from 
contagious disease, namely that person is to report the fact to the Officer 
in charge of the nearest Constabulary Station, after having separated 
that animal from healthy ones. 

* N B —There is a special Ordinance dealing with dogs - Ordinance No. 14—1918 : 

The sections of this Ordinance makes provision for (1) Licensing of Dogs, 
(2) Muzzling of Dogs, (8) Importation of Dogs, i4) ( eitain general provisions. 

Regulations have been made under Section 18 of this Oidmauce and they ate 
published in Jlottaf Gazette 1918-1800. 

It is proposed to publish this Ojdiiuvnce and the Regul itions nu.de under Section 18 
in th* next issue of the hulhtin. 


H.V.M.M. 
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Rinderpest or Cattle Plague. 

Definition: A contagious and eruptive fever due to an undiscovered 
infective agent. 

Animals affected —Bovines, rarely seen in sheep. 

Symptoms —In the early stages the temperature rises, there is loss of 
appetite, the animal is dull and the coat is staring A watery or mucous 
discharge flows from the eyes and nostrils. In the latter case there may 
be a slight amount of blood in the discharges. There are signs of colic 
and shivering is observed. Very often milk secretion diminishes or 
even stops. There is general depression and weakness. Continued 
snort mgs are observed. The bowels are at first constipated but in the 
latter stages diarrhrea often sets in, this is foul smelling and the dung 
is tinged with blood. 

An eruption followed by distinct ulceration appears on the lips and 
tongue. Animils pme away rapidly an 1 a fatal terminati >u happens 
from 6-10 days after mfocti m. It does not attack single ammiU in a 
held, but spreads mpidly fiom one to another. 

Post mortem -There is marked congestion and ulceration of the 
fourth stom ich The bowels are highly congested with a greyish 
deposit on the mucous membrane. The lymphatic glands are suft and 
of a dark colour. The flesh is of a dark colour—main>gmy—putrefies 
rapidly, and should not be Used for food. 

Treatment —Slaughtering affected animals. Destruction of manures. 
Treatment of all contacts witli Anti-Rinderpest Serum or with Serum 
and then with blood of afl'*cted animal—siinult uieous method of 
vaccination. 

Ple mo-P neumonia ok “ Lung Sickness/’ 

Definition —A cont lgious disease of the Lungs and Pleura caused by an 
infective agent. 

Animals affected - llo\ine animals. 

Symptoms —There is loss of appetite, dullness, fever; a dry husky 
cough is marked especially when the animal is mid© to move about. 
In bad c isos the breathing i< very rapid and the movement of the flanks 
increased. The foivlimbs remain wide apart and the head low with 
straining neck. Some animal^ nre greatly emaciated but others appear 
to be in excellent condition. It does not follow that the latter are 
cured, they continue to infect others for a long time. 

Post mortem —The lesions are chiefly confined to the lung- and pleura. 

The chest cavity contain- a yellow fluid. The lungs arc very 
solid in parts ami the suiface is often yellow. The cut section of a piece 
of lung is marbled in rod and yellow. The fibrous tissue line- Dept i) are 
very broad and a yellow fluid exudes from the cut surface. At tunes 
the lungs are fixed to the ribs by a thick membrane. 

Treatment —Isolation of all affected animals and slaughtering. 

Anthrax or Splenic Fever. 

Definition —A contagious disease caused by Bacillus Anthracis. 

Animals affected —Human beings and all animals are liable to 
Anthrax. The disease is seen chiefly in cattle, pigs and sheep but not 
uncommonly in horses. 
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Symptoms —A beast which a short time before api>e&red to be well 
is found dead or in a dying condition. Frequently blood oozes from the 
nostril and amis. In cattle there are no typical symptoms, but ill horses 
and pigs the region of the throat is often found to bo swollen. 

Post mortem —The carcase is swollen. Blood is found around the 
nostrils and auus. It is the height of folly on the part of any one to 
open an animal suspected to have died from Anthrax as he may thereby 
cause further infection of the premises. Incases of sudden de ith he 
should await a skilled opinion before disposing of the carcase. If 
however such a carcase is eviscerated, the lungs and glands are found 
to be congested. The spleen is very much enlarged, it is softer and 
darker than normal and its substance resemble-* tar. The blood is very 
dark in colour and does not clot. 

Treatment —Isolation and vaccination of animals that have born in 
contact. In some cases the use of Anti-Anthrax >eium is iceommended 
either alone or together with the vaccine. 


r»L\M>MiS A.vn Fu« y. 

Definition —A contagion-, disease due to Baet/lus Mallei. The disease 
is called Farcy when the legions are confined to tlje skin, and ghtndcia 
when symptoms are noticed on the no-trils [Septum Sum), the sub- 
maxillary glands and the lung*. 

Animals affected —The horse tube is m»s< commonly affected with 
glundeis. Man not infrequently gets the disease from the horse by 
inoculation through a wound. The dog and the cat may lie affected. 
The disease is never seen in tattle, abet p, gout** and jug*. 

Symptoms —Occult glanders can only be detected by the Madcin 
test, the animal affected showing no external symptoms. In topical 
cases the suh-maxillai \ gland-, arc cubit god and hat«i and a greyish 
discharge is observed from one or both nostrils. Fitters are ween 
inside the nasal cavity and characteristic cicatrices are seen. 

In severe acute eie-es the temporal me is mised several degree# 
and the animal shows distinct symptoms of inspiratory disease. In 
chronic cases the lemperatuu* is not higher than normal. 

In Farcy hmplmtio c*»rds appear on the skin and nodules which 
become ulcers appear on the course of these cords. The ulcers discharge 
a thick yellow ish oily fluid. One or more limbs become swollen. 

Post mortem - One sees the ulcers on the skin if F.*rcy h.ts been 
present. Besides wli «t one secs in the live unitmtl one may also find 
ulceration of the throat and air passages. The most constant changes 
are however found in the lungs. In acute glanders small grey nodule# 
about the. size of a pin’s head are scon all through the lung su »stuncc. 
In chronic cases the nodules in the lung may be hard and shot like to 
the touch. Some of them me gritty duo t> calcification. The number of 
nodules in a lung varies from one to two hundred. 
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Treatment —Isolation of animals and Mallein tests. Slaughter 
affected animals. 

N.B.— There is a disease known as Epizootic Lymphangitis or South 
African Farcy. In this condition there is cording of the lymphatics 
with buds along their course, but these buds contain thick rich pus and 
in this pus the organisms that cause the disease can easily be seen with 
the use of the microscope. Animals suffering from this disease do not 
react to Mallein. 

This disease is contagious and it is proposed in the near future to 
have it included in the list of diseases in the Ordinance. 

Foot and Mouth Disease. 

Definition — A contagious and eruptive fever due to an undiscovered 
infective agent. 

Animal* affected —Cattle, sheep and pigs, § bufc all animals and even 
human hemgs any suffer from it. 

Symptom *—It is not a very fatal disease, but it spreads with alarming 
rapidity and stock lose condition to a marked extent when attacked. 
The temperature rises, there is marked salivation, lameness is present, 
and at times it is the first symptom. In cattle blebs are found on the 
lips and tongue, at times between the toes and on the teats ( f the cow. 
Milk, saliva, and the secretions of the vesicles are highly infectious. 

I’ozt moi ti m * Mucous membranes are congested. The pharynx, 
stomach and intestine* blood tinged. The heart pale and lungs swollen. 

Troot,Of ot — Isolation and slaughter of affected animals. Destruction 
of manure, bedding and all pen utensils. 

Sheep Pox. 

Ih'ftmtii'h V contagious eruptive fever caused by an agent which 
is as yet undiscovered. 

Animal# affected— Only sheep are as a rule liable to contract this 
disease, floats occasionally become affected as a result of uatait with 
sheep affected with pox. 

Symptom* s—Sometimes the disease runs a vety rapid course which 
ends fatally m a few days. This form is seen chiefly in lamb*. The 
chief symptoms are those of fever, intoxication and paralysis. An 
eruption in the form of red spot-, appears on the membranes of ihe eyes 
and nose and on the hairless parts of the skim In older sheep the 
disease begins by signs of serious illness, the temperature is high and 
there is loss of apatite. Eruptions appear on the mucous membranes 
of the nose, eyes and mouth and on the hairless parts of the skin—inside 
the thighs, elbows and under the belly. These eruptions start as 
pimples with a reddened base. 

Poet mort <?w —One finds the above described pimples and eruptions 
on the skin. The throat is inflamed and ulcerated. The cavities of the 
^hest, heart aac and abdomen contain a reddish coloured fluid. 
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Treatment —Regulation of hygienic conditions is the essential factor 
to be considered. The animals should be given proper food and they 
are best out of doors. The early slaughter of severely affected animals 
is recommended. 

Sheep Scab. 

Definition —A disease of the skin caused by certain members of a 
class of small mites known as Acnri. 

Animals affected —Scab is popularly known in animals other than 
sheep its mange. In sheep three forms of scab are met with (1) Psoroptio 
scab—this is the common form, {'2\ Sareoptic scab, (fb Symbiotic scab. 
The Sareoptic parasite will lhe on other animals and on man : the other 
paiasitcs live on man only for a few days causing temporary irritation. 

Symptoms —The condition generally starts on thu less woolly parts, 
and then spreads to all parts of the both. The animals rub themselves 
against lixed objects and show great signs of satisfaction when scratched 
with the hands. If the wool be pulled the skin bemath is seen to be red 
in patches. Small pimples from winch a tluek fluid exudes ate found on 
the skin. If animals are not treated they become emaciated and die of 
exhaustion. 

Sareoptic mange affects the head and cars. Symbiotic mange the 
lower parts of the limbs, but the symptoms art* much,lebS sevcie. 

Treatment —All animals of an infected herd should be dipped or 
washed with a fluid which kills the mites. 

Foot Hot. 

Definition —Foot rot is a disease of sheet) and is coniiiual to the 
claws. The specific cause of foot rot still r« mains to be dt monstrated 
although everything points to the Nee rods bacillus us the cause. 

Animat* afieeft <7 —Tlie Necrosis bacillus not mtt«*«pjcidl\ ailects 
other species of animals, chiefly however as a sporadic dheusv. 

Symptoms *--Largo number? of shot p are affected at once. The 
condition begins with lameness, whi'dt i> at first alight, later becomes 
\ery intense. The coronet and the fetlock arc found to be swollen. 4 
foetid discharge is found in the interdigital space. This discharge 
continues for a w r eek or two and is succeeded by a cheesy exudation 
which is always* offensive, moistens and macerates the horn, the skm, 
the tissues in the intcrdigital space and the region of the hock. The 
horn separates from the subjacent tissue. The patients arc now very 
lame and remain lying for long periods. The animals frequently walk 
on the knees. Finally the claw's arc lo^t. 

Treatment —Separate and isolate diseased animal* in a scrupulously 
chan place and protide a dry bed. Avoid infested pastures and barns 
for the space of a year, A foot bath, in which some astringent 
preparation— .solution of Copper sulphate—is placed should be attached 
to all barns and sheep driven through it once daily. Dressing# can also 
be applied directly by hand to each sheep's feet. 
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Tuberculosis. 

Definition— A contagious disease caused by the Tubercle Bacillus. 

Animals affected —Human beings and most species of mammals and 
birds are liable to tuberculosis. Amongst the domesticated animals, 
cattle, particularly dairy cows, and swine are most frequently affected. 
Sheep extremely rarely. 

Symjdotns —Sometimes not characteristic, the disease being often 
of a mild chronic nature. In advanced cases there is usually emaciation, 
and a chronic cough. In cows lesions in the udder are sometimes 
present. One the posterior quarters becomes the scat of a hard 
swelling of slow but steadily progressiv e growth—the swelling U as a rule 
painless. The milk from the affected quarter at first appears iiotmal, 
then becomes thin and watery and later becomes flaked. Microscopic 
examination of milk from the diseased quarter shows the presence of 
tubercle bacilli. The disease can be detected during life by means of 
the tuberculin test. 

Post mortem. — Nodules of varying sire may be present in the lungs, 
liver, kidneys, in the lymphatic glands in various parts of the body, in 
the uterus, udder, pleura and peritoneum. The**'* nodules are caseous 
and very often calcified. 

Treatment -Tuberculin tc-t and daughter of all re actors. 

SSwfNK Fkvkr or How Cuolkk\. 

Definition -Contagious, erupti\e disease caused In an invisible 
organism, 

A n into h a fin ted * Sw me. 

Symptoms — The disease shows two forms, acute and chronic 
The acute form is ac»*n chiefly m young pigs and terminates 
fatally tn three days. Temperature is high, 10,’>-101 or oven higher. 
Breathing quick and the animals stagger if mad* to walk. V re 1 rush 
appears on the belly', ms;de th«* thigh and the base of the tad. In 
chrome form the pigs are dull, they lie under cover and are disinclined 
to move. Appetite is lo>t, animal <» vomit ; there is constipation at first, 
and then marrhua, which is us a rule blood ringed. Bod patches 
appear later on »\s in the case of the acute form. There is paralysis of 
hind qmuters. Temperature is high, 101*106. At times there are 
lung symptoms in which case the animals suffer from a short cough 
and the breathing i« laboured. The animals die in from one week to 
throe; they may however recover or drag on for two mouths or more 
in an emaciated condition. 

Post mortem —There is general emaciation of the carcase, congestion 
of the connective tissues and of the glands, which are hypertrophied 
and red in colour. The stomach and intestines are highly congested and 
ulcers are seen on posterior portion of the intestine, around the junction 
of the ileum and ccecum. These ulcers are typical, their edges are ' 
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circular and raised above the membrane. They are about the size of a 
three-penny piece and their centres are soft and often yellow or black 
in colour. 

Treatment —Isolation of affected animals and slaughtering. In the 
United Kingdom splendid results are obtained by treatment with Anti- 
Hog Cholera Serum and then allowing animals so treated to mix with 
affected animals. They obtain a life long immunity in this way. 

Cow Pox. 

Definition —A virulent disease transmissible by accidental or inten¬ 
tional inoculation. The nature of the microbic agent which produces 
the disease is still unknown. 

Animals affected —Bovine. It can be conveyed both to man and 
‘Other domesticated animals. 

Symptoms —Pustular eruptions usually appear on the udder in 
the case of cows and on the muzzle, no«c and lips in the c.iso of calves. 
In exceptional eases the pustules become generalised. The disease 
usually commences after an incubation period of 4-7 da,}s with slight 
fever, diminished appetite, irregular rumination and weakness. During 
milking it is noted that the udder is sensitive, the milk is thinner and 
of a lower specific gravity. These pustules start as hard nodules 
about the size of peas and change in 2 to days into vesicles filled 
with clear lymph. Towards the 7th and 8th day they become ripe, the 
contents of the vesicles become purulent and dry to scabs. 

Treatment —No curative treatment can be laid down, the development 
of the disease being perfectly regular and tending to recovery. Simple 
hygienic precautions and cleanliness are sufficient to avoid complications 
due to suppuration. 

Rabies. 

Definition —Au inoculable disease caused by a still undiscovered 
agent. 

Animals infected —All animals including human beings may suffer 
from rabies, provided the virus is inoculated : it is chiefly by the dog 
that the disease is spread. In man the disease is known as Hydrophobia. 

Symptoms —A change in the habits of the clog is first noticed; lie 
hides in dark corners, snaps at persons, other animals and inanimate 
objects. A dog will wander away from home and run miles along a road ; 
as a rule foaming from the mouth is marked and the animal will swallow 
pieces of stone, metal, wood, &c. Later on paralysis sets in, and the 
lower jaw is first affected, but in time it may become generalised. 
The saliva contains the virus and it lias been proved tlikt saliva is 
virulent three days before the animal shows symptoms of the disease. 

Post mortem —There is congestion along various parts of tho 
alimentary canal. The stomach may contain bits of wood, wire, stone 
and pieces of cloth if the animal is killed early, but as a rule the stonuch 
is empty except for a variable quantity of blood stained mucus* 
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Surra. 

Definition — A Protozoan disease caused by Trypanosoma Evansi : it 
is transmitted by flies, Tabanidae and Stomoxys. 

Animals affected —Equidse—horses, asses and mules also camels; 
less rarely in dogs and cattle. 

Symptoms —The disease commences after an incubation of 4-18 clays 
with fever, great languor and weakness; Nettle-rash like eruptions appear 
on the external genital organs, iti the sub-maxillary region and on the 
lower abdomen. Fatal termination may result in the lirst days of the 
disease or the condition may last for some time with a fever-free period 
followed by one of high fever, the animals becoming more and more 
weakened and the mucous membranes becoming tinged yellow. 

The course extends usually from 1 to 2 months, more rarely 
1 to 2 weeks, or on the contrary 8 to 4 months, the febrile attacks 
becoming weaker in the later stages. The disease appears almost 
without exception to terminate in death. 

Treatment —In fresh outbreaks it is advisable to select the infected 
animals with the aid of taking their temperature and blood examinations 
for the trypanosomes. Then adopt isolation and slaughter. 


THIN I DAD and TOBAGO. 


[L.S.; 


No. 21.—1918. 

1 ASSENT, 

J. It. CHANCELLOR, 

Governor. 


November 19, 1918. 

AN ORDINANCE to consolidate ami amend the law relating to diseases 

of animals. 


[By Proclamation.I 


B E it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago, with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows:— 


1. This Ordinance may he cited as the Diseases of Animals Ordi- jgi l0 rt title* 
nance, 1918. * 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires, the j n terpre* 

expression; tatioa. 

'* Cattle*’ means bulls, cows, oxen, heifers and calves; 

u Animal ” means cattle, horses, mules, asses, sheep, swine, goats 
and dogs; 

“ Disease” means Rinderpest (that is to say, the disease commonly 
called cattle plague), contagious pleuro-pneumonia, anthrax, glanders, 
splenic fever, foot and mouth disease, variola ovina or sheep pox, sheep 
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scab, foot rot, tuberculosis, swine fever, variola vaccinia or cow pox, 
rabies and surra and any other disease which the Governor may from 
time to time by proclamation declare to be a disease within the meaning 
of this Ordinance; 

“Diseased ” means affected with disoase ; 

“ Suspected ” means suspe cted of being diseased; 

“ Carcase ” means the carcase of an animal and includes part of a 
carcase and. the meat, bones, hide, skin, hoofs, horns, offal or other part 
of an animal, separately or otherwise, or any portion thereof; 

“ Fodder ” means hay or other substance used or commonly used 
for food of animals ; 

“ Litter ” means straw or other substance commonly used for bedding 
or otherwise for or about animals ; 

“Foreign” applied to animals and things means brought to the 
Colony from any place outside the Colony; 

“ Constable ” means a member of the Constabulary Force ; 

“Officer” means a Commissioned or non-Commissioned officer of 
the Constabulary Force; 

“ Government Veterinary Surgeon ” means the Veterinary Surgeon 
appointed by the Governor to hold that office ; 

“Examiner” means the Examiner of animals imported into the 
Colony and includes an Assistant Examiner; 

“ Prescribed ” means proscribed by regulations made under this 
Ordinance. 


Appointment 
n Examiners 


(2.) The Examiner shall bo a Veterinary Surgeon. Provided that 
the Governor may, if he thinks fit, temporarily appoint a Medical 
Practitioner, not being a Veterinary Surgeon, to act as Examiner. 

(3.) The Examiner shall be paid such salary as the Governor with 
the consent of the Legislative Council may approve; and Assistant 
Examiners shall be paid by fees in the prescribed manner. 


Examiners. 

3.—(1.) The Governor may appoint an Examiner of animals imported 
into the Colony and such and so many Assistant Examiners as may, in 
the opinion of the Governor, be require.! for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Ordinance and of the regulations made thereunder. 


Segregation 
nd notice to 


'fee police. 


4-~(l.) Every person having in his possession or under his charge a 
diseased animal shall: — 

(a.) as far as practicable, keep that animal separate from auimals 
not so diseased, and 

(b.) with all practicable speed, give notice of the fact of the 
animal being so diseased to the Officer in charge of the nearest 
Constabulary Station. 


(2.) The Officer to whom such notice is given shall forthwith give 
information thereof to such person or authority as may be prescribed. 
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(8.) The Governor in Executive Council may make regulations as 
to the notice to be given to or by any person or authority in case of any 
particular disease, or in case of the illness of any animal, and for 
supplementing or varying, for these purposes, any of the provisions of 
this section, 

5. —(L) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Executive Council, 
whenever it shall appear expedient so to do, by order to declare any 
part of the Colony to be infected with disease. 

(2.) The Governor in Executive Council miy from time to time if he 
shall think fit by order extend, contract or otherwise alter the limits of 
any infected area. 

(3.) Any such order may bo at any time revoked by the Governor in 
Executive Council. 

6. —(1.) When it appears tc the Government Veterinary Surgeon that 
any disease exists in any stable, shed, field, pxsturc or other place, he 
shall forthwith make and sign a statement thereof. 

(2.) He shall serve a notice, signed hy him, of the statement on the 
occupier of that stable, shed, fidd, pasture or oilier place, 

(3.) Thereupon that stable, shod, field, pasture or other place sha’l be 
and become an infected are i subject to the determination and order of 
the Governor in Executive Council. 

(4.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon shall with all practicable 
speed send copies of his statement and notice to the Governor in 
in Executive Council. 

(3.) The Governor in Executive Council shall forthwith on receipt of 
such copies proceed to consider the same, and if s itisth'd that such 
course is expedient or necessary, shall by order determine and declare 
such place an infected are i and prescribe the limits of the infected area, 
and may, if he thinks fit, include within those limits any lands or 
buildings adjoining or near to the stable, slnd, fid i, pasture or other 
place to which the Government Veterin iry Surgeon’s statement relates. 

(6) If the Governor in Executive Council is not satisfied th it such 
course is expedient or necessary, he shall by order determine an 1 declare 
Buch place not an infected area, and thereupon, as from the time 
specified in that behalf in the order, the stable, shed, field, pasture or 
•other place shall cease to be an infected area. 

7. The Governor in Executive Council may cause any diseased or 
suspected animal or any animal having been in the same stable, shed, 
pen, herd, or Hock, or in contact with any diseased or suspected animal 
in any part of the Colony, whether declared fo be an infected area or 
not, to be slaughtered in order to prevent the spre id of the disease. 

8 . The Governor in Executive Council may award, fo • the compulsory 
slaughter of any animal under the pro\is ! ens of this Ordinance, such 
compensation as may bo thought fair, oat of any, funds provided for that 
purpose by the LegidaMve Council. 


Declaring 
place to be 
infected. 


Declaration 
of infected 
place by 
< Government 
Veterinary 
Surgeon, 


Slaughter of 
diseased or 
suspected 
animals. 


Comijenaationi,, 
for animals 
slaughtered* 
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burial of 


, ftmying of 
nimala. 


General ordeis 
a to diseased 
jaimals 


Wer to make 
regulations. 


9. Any animal slaughtered under the provisions of this Ordinance, 
or which may die after becoming infected with disease, shall be 
destroyed, buried or otherwise disposed of as soon as possible in 
accordance wuth the orders of the Governor in Executive Council for 
the time being in force. 

10. Where any part of the Colony is stated or declared to be an 
infected area, it shall not be lawful to allow any animal to be taken or 
moved or to stray into or out of such infected area otherwise than in the 
prescribed manner. 

Exceptional Powers fok Transit. At. 

11. The Governor in Exeeuth e Council may prescribe such further 
or other provision as may be necessary or expedient respecting the case 
of animals found to be diseased or suspected. 

(1.) While exposed for sale in any place; or 

(2.) While placed in a stable, pen, lair or other place before exposure 
for sale; or 

(8.) While in transit or in com so of being moved l a land or by 
water; or 

(4.) While in a detention station provided for tin* purposes of this 
Ordinance; or » 

(5.) While being in a slaughter house or place where animals are 
slaughtered or arc kept with a \iew to slaughter ; or 

<6.) While being on unenclosed land; or 

(7.) Generally, while being in a place nob in the possession or 
occupation or under the control of the owner of such animal. 

JhsKW, AMI Mom MEM Ch.NMlU.LM 

12. The Governor in Executive Council ma\ make regulations— 

(1) for prescribing and regulating the publication by placards, hand¬ 
bills or otherwise, in the immediate neighbourhood of a place or area 
declared infected, of the fact of such declaration ; 

(2) for prohibiting or regulating the movement of animals and 
persons into, within or out ofjm infected place or area ; 

$) for prescribing and regulating the isolation or separation of 
animals being in an infected [dace or area; 

(4) for prohibiting or regulating the removal of carcases, fodder, 
litter, utensils, pens, hurdles, dung or other things into, within or out of 
an infected place or area; 

(5) for prescribing and regulating the destruction, burial, disposal 
or treatment of carcases, fodder, litter, utensils, pens, hurdles, dung or 
other things, being in an infected place or area, or removed thereout; 

(6) for prescribing and regulating tho cleansing and disinfection of 
infected places and areas or parts thereof; 
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(7) for prescribing and regulating the disinfection of the clothes of 
persons coming in contact with or employed about diseased or suspected 
animals, or being in an infected place, and the use of precautions against 
the spreading of disease by such persons ; 

(8) for prohibiting or regulating the digging up of carcases which 
have been buried; 

(9) for prohibiting or regulating the exposure of diseased or suspected 
animals in markets or sale yards, or other public or private places, 
where animals are commonly exposed for sale, and the placing thereof 
in lairs or other places adjacent to or connected with markets, or where 
animals are commonly placed before exposure for sale; 

(10) for prohibiting or regulating the sending or carrying of diseased 
or suspected animals, or of dung or other thing likely to spread disease, 
or the causing of the same to be sent or carried, on railways, rivers or 
inland navigation or in coasting \essels or otherwise; 

(11) for prohibiting or regulating the carrying, leading or driving of 
diseased or suspected animals, or the causing them to be carried, led or 
driven on highways or thoroughfares or elsewhere ; 

<12) for prohibiting or regulating the placing or keeping of diseased 
or suspected animals on unenclosed lands or in fields or other places 
insufficiently fenced, or on the sides of highways; 

(13) for prescribing and regulating the seizure, detention and disposal 
of diseased or suspected animal* exposed carried, kept or otherwise 
dealt with in contravention of thi-» Ordinance or of any regulation made 
thereunder, and for prescribing and regulating the liability of the owner 
or consignor or consignee of such animal to the expenses in connection 
with the seizure, detention and disposal thereof; 

(14) for prescribing and regulating the destruction, burial, disposal or 
tieatuient of carcases of animals slaughtered by order of the Governor 
in Executive Council; 

(15) for prohibiting or regulating the movement of animals, and the 
removal of carcases, fodder, litter, dung and other things, and for 
prescribing and regulatiag the isolation of animals ncwl% purchased; 

(16) for prescribing and regulating the issue and production of licences 
respecting movement and removal of animals and tilings ; 

(17) for prohibiting or regulating the holding of markets, exhibitions 
and sales of animals; 

(18) for prescribing and regulating the cleansing and disinfection of 
places used for the holding of markets, exhibitions or sales of animals or 
for lairage of animals, and of yards, sheds, stables and other places 
used for animals; 

(19) for prescribing and regulating the cleansing and disinfection of 
vessels, vehicles and pens and other places used for the carrying of 
animals for hire or purposes connected therewith ; 

(20) for prescribing modes of cleansing and disinfection ; 
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{ (21) for prohibiting the conveyance of animals by any specified vessel 

to or from any port in the Colony for such time as the Governor in 
Executive Council may consider expedient; 

(22) for insuring for animals carried b.y sea a proper supply of food 
and water and proper ventilation during the passage and on landing; 

(23) for protecting them from unnecessary suffering during the 
passage and on landing; 

(24) for protecting animals from unnecessary suffering during inland 
transit; 

(25) for securing a proper supply of water and food to animals during 
any detention thereof; 

(26) for prescribing and regulating the marking of animals; 

(27) for prohibiting absolutely or conditionally, the use, for the carry ing 
•of animals or for any purpose connected therewith, of a vessel, vehicle, 
or pen or other place in respect whereof, or of the use whereof a penalty 
has been recovered from any person for an offence against this 
Ordinance; 

(28) for prescribing and regulating the payment and recovery of 
-expenses in respect of animals; 

(29) for prescribing and regulating the form and mode of sen ice or 
■delivery of notices and other instruments; 

(30) for extending, for all or any of the purposes of this Ordinance, 
the definition of disease in this Ordinance, so that the same shall for 
those purposes, or any of them, comprise any disease of animals in 
addition to the diseases mentioned in this Ordinance; 

(31) for extending, for all or any of the purposes of this Ordinance 
the definition of animals in this Ordinance so that the same shall for 
those purposes or any of them comprise any kind of four-footed beasts, 
in addition to the animals mentioned in this Ordinance; and 

(32) generally for the better execution of this Ordinance or for the 
purpose of in any manner preventing the spreading of disease. 

Importation of Animals. 

Regulations 13. The Governor in Executive Council may, for the purpose of 

!^jortetion inS l )reven ^ n " the introduction of disease into the Colony, make regulations 
of animals. for prohibiting the landing of animals or of any specified kind thereof, 

, or of carcases, fodder, grain, litter, dung, or other thing brought from auy 

specified country out of the Colony, or any specified part of any such 
country, and ho shall prohibit the landing of such animals or 
carcases whenever he is not satisfied with respect to any such country 
or any specified part thereof, that having regard to the sanitary condition 
of the animals therein or imported therefrom, to the lawB made by such 
country for the regulation of the importation and exportation of animals 
or carcases and for the prevention of the introduction or spreading of 
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disease, and to the administration of such laws, the circumstances are 
«uch as to afford reasonable security against the importation therefrom 
of diseased animals or carcases. 

14.—(1.) The Governor in Executive Council may make regulations 
for the following purposes, or any of them:— 

(a) for prescribing the ports at which alone foreign animals may be 
landed; 

(b) for defining the limits of ports for the purposes of this 
Ordinance; 

(c) for defining parts of ports; 

(d) for prohibiting or regulating the movement of animals into, 
within, or out of a defined part of a port; 

(e) to r prescribing and regulating the inspection and examination, 

and the mode, time and conditions of slaughter of animals in 
a defined part of a port; 

(/) for prescribing and regulating the disposal of animals, not 
being foreign animals, and being in a defined part of a port; 

(g) for regulating the removal of carcases, fodder, grain, litter, 
utensils, dung or other things into, within, or out of a defined 
part of a port, and the disposal thereof when likely to introduce 
or spread disease; 

(h) for prescribing and regulating the cleansing and disinfection of 
a defined part of a port or of parts thereof; 

(i) for prescribing and regulating the disinfection or destruction of 

things being in a defined part of a port or removed thereout; 

(j) for regulating the movement of persons into, within or out of a 
defined part of a port; 

(k) for prescribing and regulating the disinfection of the clothes of 
persons employed or being in a defined part of a port, and the 
use of precautions against the introduction or spreading by 
them of disease 

(?) for prescribing and regulating the seizure and detention of any 
foreign animal, carcase, fodder, litter, dung or other thing 
whereby disease may be introduced or spread; and 

(m) generally for the better execution of this Ordinance in relation 
to foreign animals, carcases, fodder, litter, dung or other 
things, or for the purpose of in any manner preventing the 
introduction or spreading thereby of disease ; 

(n) for prescribing the fees and expenses to be payable in or about 
the execution of the regulations under this section and the 
persons by whom the same are to be paid. 

Okfbnces and Legal Procedure. 

15*—(1.) The members of the Constabulary Force shall execute and 
enforce this Ordinance and every regulation and Order of the Governor 
in Executive Council thereunder. 
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(‘2.) Where a person is seen or found committing or is reasonably 
* suspected of being engaged in committing an offence against this 
Ordinance or any regulation or Order of the Governor in Executive 
Council made thereunder, any Constable may without warrant stop and 
detain him, and if his name and address are not known to the Constable 
and he fails to give them to the satisfaction of the Constable, such 
Constable may, without warrant, apprehend him, and may, whether so 
stopping or detaining or apprehending the person or not, stop, detain 
and examine any animal, vehicle, boat or thing to which the offence or 
suspected offence relates, and require the same to be forthwith taken 
back to or into any place or district wherefrom or whereout it was 
unlawfully removed, and execute and enforce that requisition. 

(o.) If any person obstructs or impedes a Constable in the execution 
of this Ordinance or of any regulation or Order of the Governor in 
Executive Council thereunder, or assists in any such obstructing or 
impeding, the Constable may without warrant apprehend the offender. 

(4.) A person apprehended under this section shall Le taken with all 
practicable speed before a magistrate to be dealt with according to law. 

(5.) The foregoing provisions of this section respecting Constables 
extend and apply to any person called by them to their assistance. 

16.—(1.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon may at any time enter 
any land or shed to which this Ordinance applies or other building or 
place wherein he has reasonable grounds for supposing:— 

(«) that disease exists or has within fifty-six days existed ; or 

(6j that the carcase of a diseased or suspected animal is or has been 
kept, or has been buried, destroyed or otherwise dis[>osed 
of; or 

(c) that there is to be found any pen, place, vehicle or thing in 
respect wiiereof any person has on any occasion failed to 
comply with the provisions of this Ordinance, or of a regulation 
or Order of the Governor in Executive Council under this 
Ordinance; or 

( d .) that this Ordinance or a regulation or Order of the Governor 
in Executive Council under this Ordinance has not been or is 
not being complied with, 

(2.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon may at any time enter any 
pen. vehicle, vessel or boat in which or in respect W’hereof he has 
reasonable grounds for supposing that this Ordinance or a regulation or 
Order of the Governor in Executive Council under this Ordinance has 
not been or is not being complied with. 

(8.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon entering as hereinbefore 
by this section authorised shall if required by the owner or occupier or 
person in charge of the land, building, place, pen, vehicle, vessel or 
boat, state in writing his reasons for entering. 
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(4.) A certificate of the Government Veterinary Surgeon to the effect 
that an animal is or was affected with a disease specified in the certi¬ 
ficate shall for the purposes of this Ordinauco or of any regulation or 
Order of the Governor in Executive Council thereunder be conclusive 
evidence in nil courts of justice of the matter certified. 

17. If any person is guilty of an offence against this Ordinance, he 
•shall for every such offence be liable— 

(a) to a penalty not exceeding £20; or 

(ft) if the offenco is committed with respect to more than four 
animals, to a penalty not exceeding £5 for each animal; or 
(c) where the offence is committed in relation to carcases, fodder, 
litter, dung or other thing (exclusive of animals), to a penalty 
not exceeding £10 in respect of every half ton in weight 
thereof after one half ton, in addition to the first peuilty not 
exceeding £20. 

18- Jf any person without lawful authority or excuse, pr >of whereof 
shall lie on him, does ail} of the following things, he shall he guilty of 

offence against this Ordinance: -- 

(a) if he does anything in contravention of this Ordinance or of a 
regulation or Order of the Governor in Executive Council 
under this Ordinance; or 

(b) if, where re juirod by this Ordinance, or by a regulation or Order 
of the Governor in Executive Council under this Ordinance to 
keep an animal separate as far as practicable, or to give notice 
of disease with all practicable speed, be fails to do so; or 

(<•) if he fails to give, produec, observe or do any notice, luvu^c, 
rule or thing which by this Ordinance or by a regulation or 
Order of the Governor in Executive Council under this Ordi¬ 
nance he is required to give, produce, observe or do; or 
pf) if he docs anything which by tliis Ordinance or by regulation 
or Order of the Governor in Executive Council under this 
Ordinance is made or declared to be not lawful; or 
{e ) if he does or omits anything, the doing or omission whereof is 
declared by this Ordinance or by regulation or Ordor of the 
Governor in Executive Council under this Ordinance to be an 
offence by him under this Ordinance ; or 
if) if he refuses to the Government Veterinaiv Surgeon or an 
Examiner acting in execution of this Ordinance, or of a 
regulation or Order of the Governor in Executive Council 
imdor this Ordinance admission to any land, building, place, 
vessel, pen, vehicle or boat which the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon or Examiner is entitled to enter or examine, or 
obstructs or impedes him in so entering or examining or 
otherwise in any respect obstructs or impedes the Govern¬ 
ment Veterinary Surgeon or an Examiner or constable or other 
o'ficer in the execution of his duty, or assists in any feueii 
•obstructing or impeding; or 
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(g) if he throws or places, or causes or suffers to be thrown or 
placed, into or in any river, stream, trench, navigation or other 
water, or into or in the sea within three miles of the shore, 
the carcase of an animal which has died of disease, or been 
slaughtered as diseased or suspected; 
and on a further conviction within a period of twelve months for a 
second or subsequent offence against the same sub-section of this section 
he shall be liable in the discretion of the Court to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding six months, with or without hard labour, in lieu of 
the penalty to which he is liable under this Ordinance. 

19< An offence under this Ordinance may be prosecuted and any 
penalty in respect thereof may he recovered and any fees, expenses or 
money made recoverable by this Ordinance or any regulation or order 
thereunder may be recovered before a magistrate in the manner 
provided by the Summary Conviction Offences (Procedure) Ordinance, 
1918. 

20-—(1.) Where the owner or person in charge of an animal is 
charged with an offence against this Ordinance relative to disease or to 
any illness of the animal, he shall be presumed to have known of the 
existence of the disease or illness, unless and until he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Court that he had not knowledge thereof, and could 
not with reasonable diligence have obtained that knowledge. 

(2.) Whore a person is charged with an offence against this Ordi¬ 
nance in not having duly cleansed or disinfected any place, vessel, 
vehicle or thing belonging to him or under his charge, and a presumption 
against him on the part of the prosecution is raised, it shall lie on him 
to pro\e the due cleansing and disinfection thereof. 

(8.) Every offence against this Ordinance shall be deemed to have 
been committed, and every cause of complaint or matter for summary 
proceeding under this Ordinance or regulation or Order of the Governor 
in Executive Council under thi-, Ordinance shall be deemed to have 
arisen, either in any place where the same actually was committed or 
arose or in any place where the person charged or complained of or 
proceeded against happens to be at the time of the institution or 
commencement of the charge, complaint or proceeding. 

Repeal ano Commencement. 

21. The Animals Importation Ordinance (No. 1511), the Contagious 
diseases (Animals) Ordinance (No. 354,) and the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Ordinance, 1905, are hereby repealed. 

22. This Ordinance shall commence on a day t:> be fixed by the 
Governor by proclamation in the Royal Gazette. 

Passed in Council this first day of November in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 


J. M. FAR FAN, 
Acting Clerk of the Council. 
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J. R. CHANCELLOR, 

Governor, 

THE DISEASES OF ANIMALS ORDINANCE, 1918. 

Regulations under section 12. 

PART 1. 

Notice and Publication of Injected Place or Area. 

1A*(1.) When the Governor in Executive Council has declared a 
place to be infected with disease and prescribed the limits of the infected 
area, a notice in accordance with Form 1 in the schedule to these 
regulations shall be served on the owners and occupiers of all premises 
and lands to the infected area, and placards containing the wording of 
the notice shall be posted about the boundaries of the infected area. 

(2.) When the Governor in Executive Council has declared a place 
to be no longer infected, a notice in accordance with Form 2 in the 
■schedule to these regulations shall be served on the owners and 
occupiers of all premises and lands in the infected area, and placards 
containing the wording of the notice shall be posted about the 
boundaries of the infected area. 

Movement of Animals. 

2. —(l.) Animals shall not be moved, or allowed to stray, out of or 
into an infected place or area without an order in writing from the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, except as expressly authorised by 
these regulations. 

(2.) Any animal which is not diseased or suspected to be diseased 
may be moved out of an infected place or area to the nearest slaughter 
house for the purpose of being slaughtered forth'with or to some other 
premises not in the infected area, but in either case the animal must 
be accompanied with an order signed by the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon. - 

(3.) The occupier of an infected place shall prevent access of animals 
to any diseased or suspected animal or carcase or to any part of the 
premises which has been exposed to infection of disease from an animal 
or carcase. 

Movement of Persons. 

3. —(1.) No person except the person tending the animal shall enter 
any field, shed or other place being part of an infected place, or area, in 
which a diseased or suspected animal is or has been recently kept, 
unless authorised in writing by the Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

(2.) Every person upon leaving any such held, shed or other place 
shall thoroughly wash his hands with soap and water and disinfect his 
boots and clothes when the Government Veterinary Surgeon so orders. 

(8.) A person tending a diseased or suspected animal shall not 
tend any animal not so diseased or suspected, except with the permission 
of the Government Veterinary Surgeon. 
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Movement of Carcases, Bung, Litter, Fodder, Etc. 

4- No carcase, dung, litter, fodder, utensils, pens, hurdles, or other 
tilings shall be removed from an infected place or area except with the 
permission in writing of the Government Veterinary Burgeon. 

Disposal of Carcases, Bung, Litter, Fodder, Etc. 

5. A diseased carcase or the carcase of any diseased animal 
slaughtered by order of the Governor in Executive Council shall be 
disposed of as follows : 

(1.) The carcase shall be destroyed by exposure to a high 
temperature upon the farm or premises upon which the 
carcase is or at the nearest suitable place for the purpose. 

(2J The carcase shall be disinfected and shall then betaken to the 
Detention Station and shall there be destroyed by exposure to 
a high temperature or by chemical agents. 

(8.) When the circumstances do not permit of the disposal of the 
carcase by either of the foregoing methods the Government 
Veterinary Suigeon shall cause the carcase to be huiicd as 
soon as possible in its skin in some eon\onient or suitable 
place to which annuals shall not have access and which is 
lemoved from any dwelling house and at such a distance 
from any well or watercourse as will preclude any risk of the 
contamination of Die water therein, the carcase being buried 
at a depth of not less than six feet below the surface of the 
earth and with a layer of lime not less than one foot deep 
below and above it. Where possible the place shall be the 
farm or premises upon which the animal tiled or was 
slaughtered. 

(4.) In the case of Anthrax, before a earci^e is moved for burial or 
destruction under this regulation, all the natural openings 
thereof shall be effectually plugged with tow or seme suitable 
material s-oaked in a saturated solution of carbolic acid or 
other disinfectant equal m disinfeetne etlicieney. In no case 
shall the skin or the carcase be cut nor shall anything bo 
done to cause the effusion of blood except by the Government 
Veterinary Burgeon., and so far only as may bo necessary for 
the purpose of microscopical or cultural examination. 

(.*>.) The Government Veterinary Burgeon shall cause all dung* 
litter, fodder and other matter to be well mixed with quicklime 
and to be effectually lemoved from all animals or to be burnt 
or destroyed when it appears to him to be likely to spread 
disease. 

Cleansing and Disinfection. 

6. The Government Veterinary Surgeon whenever he considers it 
necessary shall cause to be cleansed and disinfected under his own 
directions or those of a competent person to be named by him, and in 
the mode provided by these Itegulations : 

(a.) All those parts of any shed, stable, building, field or other place 
in which a diseased animal has died or been slaughtered or has 
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been kept at the date of such death or slaughter, or any other 
shed, stable, building, field or other place in an infected place 
or area ; 

(b.) Every utensil, pen, hurdle or other thing used for or about any 
diseased animal or carcase or any hurdle or thing aforesaid in 
any infectod place or aiea; 

(c.) Every vessel, truck, van, cart, or other vehicle used for 
carrying any diseased animal or carcase or any vessel, truck, 
van or vehicle as aforesaid in any infected place or area. 

Digging Up. 

7. It shall not be lawful for any person, except with the permission 
of the Uo\eminent Veterinary Surgeon, to dig up or cause to be dug up 
the carcase of any animal that has been buried, whether under these 
regulations or otherwise. 

Holding of Markets, Salks of Animals, ftp., in an Infected Area. 

8. — (1.) No markets, exhibitions or sales of animals shall be held in 
an infected area ( \copt with the permission of the Governor in Executive 
Council. 

(2.) An\ market, exhibition or sale of animals held in an infected 
area limy by otder of the Governor in Executive Council be limited to 
animals intended for slaughter. 

FitouimTioN of Exposure on Movement of Diseased and Suspected 

Animals. 

9. - (1) It shrill not he lawful for any person : 

(а) to expose a diseased or suspected animal in a maiket or a fair 
or in a sale yard or other public or private place where animals 
are commonly exposed for sale ; or 

(б) to place a diseased or suspected animal in a lair or other place 

adjacent to or connected w ith a market or a fair or any place 
where animals are commonly placed before exposure for 
sale; or 

(<•) to send or carry or cause to be sent or curried a diseased or 
suspected animal on a railway, river or inland navigation or 
in a coasting vessel; or 

(d) to carry, lead or drive or cause to be carried, led, or driven a 
diseased or suspected auiiii d on a highway or thoroughfare ; or 

(c) to place or keep a diseased or suspected animal on common or 
uninelosed land or in a held or place insufficiently fenced or in 
a held adjoining a highway, unless that field is so fenced or 
situate that animals therein cannot in any manner come in 
contact with animals passing along that highway or grazing 
on the sides thereof; or 

(/) to graze a disoased or suspected animal on pasture being on 
the side of a highway ; or 

(ff) to allow a diseased or suspected animal to stray on a highway 
or thoroughfare or on the sides thereof or to be on common 
or uninclosed land or in a field or place insufficiently fenced. 
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(2.) Notwithstanding anything in these Regulations, an animal 
exposed or otherwise dealt with in contravention of this regulation may 
be moved by order and under the direction of the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon to some convenient and isolated place. 

Process of Seizure, &c. 

10.—(l.) When in contravention of the last preceding section of 
these Regulations a diseased or suspected animal is exposed, driven, 
carried, kept or othei*wise dealt with, in or on any market, fair, ground, 
sale yard, place of exhibition, lair, railway station, coasting vessel, 
common or uninclosed land, field, yard, farm yard or other place, the 
following provisions shall apply: — 

(a.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon shall cause to be seized 
the diseased or suspected animal ana also all animals in or on 
the market, fair, sale yard or other place as aforesaid which in 
his opinion have been exposed to infection by contact with the 
diseased or suspected animal; 

(b,) The Government Veterinary Surgeon shell cause all animals 
so seized to be moved to some convenient premises for such 
detention and isolation as he considers necessary; 

(c.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon shall cause as far as 
practicable all diseased or suspected ai\imals to be kept 
separate during such movement and detention from animals 
not diseased or suspected ; 

(d.) The Government Veterinary Surgeon shall serve a notice signed 
by him of the existence of disease on the owner of the premises 
to which the diseased, suspected, or incontact animals have 
been moved, and thereupon those premises shall become an 
infected place subject to the determination oi the Governor in 
Executive Council; 

(c.) Any market, fair, sale yard, place of exhibition, railway station, 
vessel, common unenclosed land, field, yard, sty, farm yard or 
other such places shall not be used or be permitted to be used 
for animals by any market authority or the owner or the 
occupier of any such place until that portion of the market 
or other place aforesaid mentioned where the diseased or 
suspected animal was found has been as far as practicable 
cleansed and disinfected and a certificate to that effect has 
been given by the Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Food and Water during Detention. 

11. The Government Veterinary Surgeon detaining any animal under 
these regulations shall cause it to be supplied with requisite food and 
water during its detention ; and the expenses incurred by him in respect 
thereof may be recovered from the person having charge of the animal 
or from its owner in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Marking of Animals. 

12. In the case of any outbreak of disease, animals moved into or out 
of an infected place or area, shall, whenever the Government Veterinary 
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Surgeon so orders, be marked in such manner as specified by the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon, and the marking shall be at the 
expense of the owner. 

Circulation of Notices. 

13. The Department of Agriculture shall be responsible for the 
circulation of all notices and for the posting of all placards in accordance 
with these regulations. 

Restriction on use of Vessels, Vehicles, <fcc. 

14. The Government Veterinary Surgeon may absolutely or condi¬ 
tionally prohibit the use, for the carrying of animals or for any purpose 
connected therewith, of a vessel, vehicle, or pen or other place in respect 
whereof, or of the use whereof a penalty has been recovered from any 
person for an offence against the Diseases of Animals Ordinance, 1918, 
or these regulations. 

Prescribed Method of Cleansing and Disinfection. 

15. —(1.) The place or thing shall be, if the nature thereof so permits, 
be scraped and where necessary swept, and the scrapings, sweepings 
and all dung, sawdust, litter and other matter shall be effectually 
removed therefrom. 

(2.) The place or thing or the part thereof, required to be cleansed 
and disinfected shall be thoroughly washed with 

(a) a 1 per cent, (minimum) solution of chloride of lime (containing 
not less than BO per cent, available chlorine), or 
{b) a 5 per cent, (minimum) solution of carbolic acid (containing 
not less than 95 per cent, solution of actual carbolic acid) 
followed by a thorough sprinkling with lime wash, or 
(o) a disinfectant equal in disinfective efficiency to the above 
mentioned solution of carbolic acid followed by a thorough 
sprinkling with limewash. 

(8.) The scrajgngs and sweepings and the dung, sawdust, litter and the 
matter removed under this regulation shall be burnt or otherwise 
destroyed or if destruction is not practicable be well mixed with quick¬ 
lime and effectually removed from all animals. 

Fees. 

10. In the case of an outbreak of disease the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon shall use any Anti-serum, Vaccine, Antitoxin, Jlacterial Filtrate 
or carry out any microscopical examination of blood, milk, skin scrapings 
or any other thing, when in his opinion, the use of the aforesaid 
mentioned preparations or the microscopical examination of such things 
are necessary in order to stop the spi*ead of disease, and the following 
fees shall be paid to him by the owner of the animal 

s. d. 

For each dose of Mallein ... ... ... 4 0 

„ „ Tuberculin ... ... ... 4 0 

„ „ Anti-serum, Antitoxin, and Vaccine in all 

animals except sheep, pigs and goats... 5 0 

n „ Anti-seriuu, &c., in sheep, pigs and goats 3 0 

, For Bacteriological work, examination of milk, &c. ... 5 0 
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Fees recovered in Court of Competent Jurisdiction. 

17. All fees and all expenses for destruction of carcases and 
disinfection carried out under these regulations, shall be recoverable by 
action in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

PAKT II.—(TRANSIT AND GENEPAL). 
Regulations under section 12, sub-sections (21) (24). 

Food and Water During Voyage. 

1. Animals carried in a vessel coming into or going out of any port 
pf the Colony for a a oyage which on an average takes more than 
twenty-four hours shall be provided while on board with a sufficient 
amount of suitable food and water, and proper accommodation shall bo 
provided on board for the storage of the food so that the same shall not 
be unduly exposed to the weather at sea. 

Ventilation. 

2. All parts of a vessel in which animals are can led shall be 
sufficiently and suitably ventilated. All such parts if below dock shall 
in addition to any ventilation obtained by means of the hatchways be 
provided with sufficient and suitable ventilators for the removal of foul 
air and for the admission of a proper supply of fresh air to the animals 
cariied. 

Separation of Mixed Consignments. 

3. Calves, sheep, goats and swine if carried in the same pen with 
any head of cattle {other than a culfj or a horse, ass o>* mule shall be 
separated therefrom In a suitable partition, but this provision shall not 
apply to the consignee of a cow with its unweuied calf if they arc 
separated from other animals. 

Overcrowding. 

4. The vessel shall not be oveicrowded in any part or pen so as to 
eauhe injury or unnecessary suffering to the animals thereon. 

Securing of C attle. 

5. All cattle shall while being carried on a vessel be securely tied by 
the head or neck. 


Injured Animals. 

6. If any animal on a vessel has a limb broken or is otherwise 
seriously injured, the master of the vessel shall forthwith cause that 
animal to be slaughtered unless he is satisfied that it can be kept alive 
and led away without cruelty. The person in charge of the animal shall 
forthwith report the injury to the master of the vessel. 

Provision to be made at Unshipping Place. 

7. At every place where Animals are landed from vessels, provision 
shall be made to the satisfaction of the Government Veterinary 
Surgeon for the speedy and convenient landing of the animals and for a 
supply of w ater and food for them as soon as possible after landing. 
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Securing of Cattle in Bailway Trucks. 

8 »— (1.) All bulls, whether polled or not. shall while being carried in 
a railway truck or other railway vehicle be securely tied by the head or 
neck. 

(2) All horned stock carried in the same railway truck or other 
railway vehicle with a bull shall, unless separated therefrom by a 
suitable partition, be securely tied by the head or neck. 

Carriage by Railway of Unfit Animals. 

9. No animal shall be permitted by the owner thereof or his agent 
or any person in charge thereof to be carried by railway if owing to 
infirmity, illness, injury, fatigue or any other cause it cannot be carried 
without unnecessary suffering during the intended transit by railway. 

Cows IN C\li\ 

10. No cow shall be permitted by the owner thereof or his agent or 
any person in charge thereof to be carried by railway if the calving of 
the cow during the transit by railway is reasonably probable. 

Separation of Mixed Consignments. 

11. Calves, sheep, goats and swine if carried in the same railway 
truck or other railway vehicle with any head of cattle (other thm i calf) 
or a horse, ass, or mule, shall be separated therefrom by a suitable 
partition, but this provision shall not apply to the conveyance of a cow 
with its unweaned calf, if they are separated from other aniiu ils. 

SCHEDULE. 

Form 1. 

I hereby declare, in accordance with the Diseases of Animals 
Ordinance, No. 21 of 1918, under which this Notice is given, that owing 
to an outbreak of at situated in is an 

infected place and I hereby declare the following area to be an infected 
area, that is to say The movement of persons and animals, 

carcases, fodder, litter, dung, utensils and an\ such tiling out of and into 
the said area shall be subject to the said Ordinance and the regulations 
made thereunder. 

Date. Governor. 

Form 2. 

I hereby declare, in accordance with the Diseases of Animals Ordi¬ 
nance, No. 21 of 1918, under which this Notice is given, that the 
situated is no longer an infected place and the following area, 

that is to say is no longer an infected area, and the said 

Ordinance and the regulations made thereunder no longer apply to the 
said place and area. 


Governor. 


Made bv the Governor in Executive Council this 12th day of May, 
1921. 


H. L. KNAGGS. 


Clerk of the Council *. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ORDINANCE, 1918. 


Regulations under Section 14. 

Forts for Landing Foreign Animals, 

1. Foreign animals shall be landed at the following ports on arrival in 
this Colony:— 

Port-of-Spain, 

San Fernando, 

Scarborough. 

Foreign animals may not be landed at other ports except by special 
permission of the Governor on the recommendation of the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon through the Director of Agriculture, 

Limits of Forts. 

2. —(1.) The Port of Port-of-Spain shall be such part of the Gulf of 
Faria as is confined within a radius of three miles from the Customs 
House of Porfc-of-Spain. 

(2.) The Fort of San Fernando shall be such part of the Gulf of 
Faria as is confined within a radius of one and a quarter miles from the 
•Customs House of San Fernando. , 

(8.) The Port of Scarborough shall be such part of Rockly Bay as is 
confined within a radius of one mile from the Customs House of 
Scarborough. 

Parts of Forts. 

3. —(1.) The Fort of Fort-of-Spain shall be divided into the following 
parts for the purpose of these Regulations :— 

(a.) Customs House. 

(6.) Queen’s Wharf. 

(c.) St. Vincent Wharf. 

(d.) The Landing Stage at Sea Lots attached to the Detention 
Station. 

(c.) Any Quarantine Station used for Detention of Foreign Animals 
in Port-of-Spain. 

(/.) The part of the Gulf of Faria included in the Fort. 

(2.) The Fort of San Fernando shall be divided into the following 
parts for the purpose of these Regulations :— 

(a.) San Fernando Wharf. 

( h .) Any Quarantine Station used for Detention of Animals at 
San Fernando. 

(c.) The part of the Gulf of Faria included in the Fort. 

(8.) The Fort of Scarborough shall be divided into the following 
parts for the purpose of these Regulations :— 

(a.) The Wharf of Scarborough. 

($.) Any Quarantine Station used for the detention of Animals in 
Scarborough. 

(c.) The part of Rockly Bay included in the Fort, 
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Inspection op Foreign Animals. 

4. No foreign animal shall be landed or water borne for the purpose* 
of being landed until such animal shall have been inspected by an 
Examiner of Animals. 

Return by Master op Vessel. 

5. The master of every vessel in which any animal shall be imported 
into this Colony shall deliver to the Examiner of Animals a return 
according to the Form A in the Schodule to these regulations, to be 
signed by such master, stating the name of the vessel, and her owner, 
the port of shipment, the number and description of Animals shipped 
on board of such vessel at such a port, the number and description of 
animals to be landed, the consignee or importer of such animals, 
the day of departure of vessel from such port of shipment, the 
port or ports, if any, at which such vessel may have entered or 
called during her voyage, the number and description of animals, 
if any, landed at every such port, the number of animals which 
may have died or been destroyed during the voyage, the day of 
the same being so lost or destroyed, and the cause of such loss or 
destruction of every such animal; and the Examiner of Animals shall 
keep all such Returns. 

Certificate of Non-Infection. 

0. If the Examiner shall on such inspection be satisfied that all the 
animals on board of such vessel arc not infected with or labouring under 
disease he Rhall grant to the Master a certificate to that effect according 
to the Form B in the Schedule to these Regulations, and thereupon it 
shall be lawful to land the animals mentioned at the place mentioned 
in the Certificate. 

Infected Animals and Incontacts. 

7. —(1.> If the Examiner of Animals shall be of opinion that any 
foreign animal is labouring under or infected by disease he shall, if he 
shall see fit, make an order according to the Form C in the Schedule to 
these regulations, to be delivered to the master of such vessel, that such 
animal shall be destroyed. 

(2.) It shall be lawful for the Examiner in any case if lie shall sec 
fit, to make an order according to the Form D in the schedule to these 
regulations, to be delivered to the master, that all animals on board of 
such vessel except such as the Examiner may have ordered or may 
order to be destroyed, shall be detained until the Examiner shall make 
order for their discharge, and such animals shall be detained on board 
of such vessel or may at the option of the master bo landel at such 
wharf or quay and be detained at such place, as shall be al'owed by 
such Examiner, to be named in such order. 

Foreign Animals, during Detention. 

8. —-(1,) All animals so ordered to be detained shall during the time 
of their detention be subject to the inspection of the Examiner of 
Animals, and the Examiner may from time to time make order in writing 
according to Form C in the Schedule to these regulations to be delivered 
to the consignee that any animal so deta ; red be destroyed. 
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(2.) In order to diagnose glanders in equidse (horses, asses and mules), 
tuberculosis in cattle, tuberculosis of the udder in cows, sheep scab in 
sheep, and surra in equidre (horses, asses and mules) the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon shall carry out tests when he considers it necessary, 
and the fees for such tests shall be as prescribed in these regulations and 
be payable to the Government Veterinary Surgeon by the consignee or 
importer of the animals. 

(3.) The carcase of an animal that has died from anthrax or is 
suspected to have died from this disease during detention shall not be 
eviscerated until the examination of a blood smear from a vein of the 
external ear in'the case of ruminants and of a smear of blood from a 
vein of the external ear or a smear from the gelatinous exudate about the 
throat in horses and pigs shall have been examined by the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon. 

If such a diagnosis is positive the carcase shall be destroyed 
forthwith. 

(4.) In order to stop the spread of disease during the detention of 
foreign animals the Government Veterinary Surgeon, may, when he 
considers this measure necessary, carry out methods of immunization 
in all animals that have been in contact w ith diseased animals. Fees 
as prescribed by these regulations for each dose of Anti-serum, Anti- 
Toxin, Bacterial filtrate or Vaccine shall l>e paid to the Government 

Veterinary Surgeon by the owner of the animals immunized. 

• 

(5.) Any medicines supplied by the Government or the City or 
.Borough Council for the treatment of any animal under orders of the 
Examiner of Animals during detention shall be paid for by the owner of 
the animal at the rates specified in Government or Corporation contracts 
for the supply of such medicines to these authorities, or in the absence 
of any such contract at the current local prices of such medicines. 

(6.) If the Examiner shall be satisfied that no foreign animal so 
detained has shown symptoms of disease during such period as he 
considers fit, he shall at the request of the ow'ner of such animal grant 
a certificate to that effect, hereinafter called 41 A certificate of freedom 
from Disease M according to the Form K in the Schedule to these 
regulations, and thereupon such animals may be disposed of in such 
manner as the owner shall see fit. 

Animals not being Foreign Animals. 

9.—(1.) An animal not being a foreign animal may be landed at any 
of the aforesaid ports, with the exception of the landing stage attached 
to the Detention Station at Sea Lot**, without being examined by an 
Examiner of Animal, and on landing may be disposed of in such a 
manner as the owner shall see fit. 

(2.) An animal not being a foreign animal that has been in contact 
with a foreign animal or a carcase, or any dung, fodder, litter, fittings, 
pens, hurdles or any other thing landed at any of the said ports or 
moved away fr* m such perts in contravention of these regulations shall 
for the purposes of the.^e regulations be deemed to tea foreign animal 
and be dealt with in accordance with the orders of the Examiner of 
Animals. 
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(8.) In the case of an outbreak of disease among animals not being 
foreign animals arriving at any of the said ports, the Master shall 
notify the Harbour Authorities for the information of the Examiner of 
Animals, of the said outbreak of disease, and such animals may at the 
discretion of the Examiner of Animals be treated as Foreign Animals. 

Evidence of Outbreak of Disease shall be sudden death of one or 
more of the animals—exception to bo made in the case of accidents or 
sudden appearance of abnormalities in the habits of a third or more of 
the number of animals during the voyage or after the arrival of the 
vessel at a port. 

PROHIBITION OF LaN’OINO AN1> MoVINO CARCASES, ETC., AND THE 

Seizure of Carcases, etc. 

10. - (1.) It shall not be lawful to land : 

(/i) A carcase of an animal which has died or been slaughtered on 
board a vessel while in port or during the voyage, or 

(6) the dung, of any such animal, or 

(c) any partly consumed or broken fodder that has been supplied 

to any such animal, 

(d) any litter that has been supplied to any such animal, or 

(c) any fittings pens, hurdles, or utensils used for or about any 
such animals, unless they have been scraped and then 
thoroughly washed or scrubbed or scoured with water and 
subsequently disinfected in the manner prescribed in these 
regulations, unless the permission of the Examiner of 
Animals has been obtained. 

(2.) It shall not be lawful to move about or out of any wharf or q mv, 
landing stage, etc. 

(<i) the carcase of an animal that lias died at any such part of 
a port. 

(b) any offal, pen, horse-box, fodder, litter, dung, or m mure 
belonging to such animal except with the permission of the 
Examiner of Animals. 

All dung and manure shall before being so removed be disinfected to 
the satisfaction of the Examiner of Animals. 

If the Examiner of Animals is of opinion that any carcase or thing 
as aforesaid may introduce disease, the same shall be destroyed or 
otherwise dealt with in accord nice with the instructions of the 
Examiner of Animals. 

(U.) The Collector of Customs, Perth Health Authorities, and City or 
Borough Council may seize and detain any carcase, dung, fodder, litter, 
fittings, pen, hurdles or utensils landed or moved about cr out of any 
port in contravention of these regulations. 

Any carcase or thing as aforesaid so seized shall be dealt with in 
accordance whk t ic i istruction )f the Exa nincr of Animals. 
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Bk&triction on Access to Foreign Animals* Wharf. 

11. —(1.) The Examiner of Animals shall direct the landing of foreigm 
aniifcals whenever he considers this measure necessary, and during, 
the landing of foreign animals he may when he thinks fit allow only 
Customs Officers, Harbour Authorities, Port Health Officials, Officers of 
the City or Borough Council, lairagcmen, persons employed in handling 
foreign animals on landing vessels and such other persons as may be 
specially authorised by him to be present, to be on any wharf, quay or 
landing place during the landing of such animals. 

^2.) No persons other than those mentioned in this regulation shall 
when the Examiner so orders, assist to move about or out of any part^ 
of a port any foreign animals. 

Disinfection. 

12. —(a) The Examiner of Animals shall when he considers such a 
measure necessary, give orders to all such officials and other persons as 
aforesaid to disinfect themselves and their clothes in a manner specified 
in such order, and thereupon every such person shall disinfect himself 
and his clothes accordingly. 

(h.) Any person other than those authorised to be present during the 
landing of foreign animals at any landing place or any one who moves 
or assists in the moving of animals in contravention pf those regulations 
about or out of any port shall disinfect himself and Ins clothes in 
accordance with the Examiner of Animals’ orders. 

(2.) The Examiner of Animals may, when he considers such a 
measure necessary in order to stop the spread of disease, give orders 
that 

(rtl such parts, as he considers necessary, of any vessel that has 
come to a port with foreign animals, after the unloading of 
such animals, or 

(&) an} barge, boat or other landing vessels, 

(c) any horse box or pen that has been occupied by animals, 

(<7) any landing bridge or other apparatus used for landing of 
vessels 

shall be scraped and swept and then thoroughly washed or scrubbed 
or scoured with water and subsequently disinfected in the manner 
prescribed in these regulations. 

(3.) All dung from uny part of such vessel or landing vessel or barge 
or boat or horse-.box or pen or anything used for or assisting in the 
landing of animals shall be mixed with quick lime and thereafter be 
destroyed with fire or be disposed of as the Examiner orders. 

(4.) The Examiner of Animals may give notice in writing to Pori 
Health Authorities, City or Borough Councils or Managers of any 
Quarantine Station forming part of any port requiring the cleansing and 
disinfection of any Wharf, Quay, Landing Stage or Detention Station, 
and when that notice shall have been given, that part of the Wharf, 
Quay, Landing Stage or Detention Station shall not be used for animals 
unless and until il has been cleaned and disinfected to the satisfaction 
of the Examiner of Animals. 
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Restriction or use or Landing Vessel. 

13. All boats, barges or an 3 " other waterborne vehiole used for landing 
of animals shall not be used for any other purpose during the time of 
its being so appropriated when the Examiner of Animals considers this 
measure necessary. 

Removal of Fittings, Hurdles, Pens, etc., from Foreign 
Animals’ Wharf. 

14. —(1.) The Examiner of Animals may, when he considers it 
necessary, issue orders that no fittings, hurdles, pens or utensils that 
ha've been used for or about animals and which have been landed from a 
vessel at a Foreign Animals’ Wharf shall not be removed from such 
wharf unless they have been scraped and subsequently disinfected in 
the manner prescribed by these regulations and unless the permission of 
the Examiner of Animals for the removal thereof has been obtained. 

(2.) If the Examiner is of opinion that any such thing as aforesaid 
mentioned may introduce disease, the same shall be destroyed or dealt 
w ith in accordance w ith the orders of the Examiner of Animals. 

Method of Disinfection. 

15. —(1.) The place or thing or the part thereof required to be 
disinfected shall be thoroughly washed with 

(a) a one per cent, (minimum) solution of chloride of lime 
(containing not less than 80 percent, available chloride), or 

( 1 b) a five per cent, (minimum) solution of carbolic acid (containing 
not less than 95 per cent, of actual carbolic acid) followed by 
a thorough sprinkling with limew’ash, or 

( c ) a disinfectant equal in disinfective efficiency to the above 
mentioned solution of carbolic acid followed by a thorough 
sprinkling with limowash. 

(2.) The application of limewash shall not be compulsory as 
regards such parts of a vessel as are used for passengers or the 
crew. 


Method of Destruction of Carcases. 

16.—(1.) Any animal for the destruction w hereof any order may be 
made shall be destroyed in such manner as the Examiner of Animals 
shall direct, and the carcase of every animal so destroyed or the carcase 
of any foreign animal that has died within any part of a port shall be 
disposed of in the following manner : 

(a) in the case of a carcase on board of a ship, the carcase shall 
be taken out to sea and sunk at a distance of not less than 
five miles from the nearest part of the shore of the Colony. 

( 5 ) in the case of a carcase on a wharf, quay, landing stage or 
detention station, it shall be buried at a depth of six feet or 
burnt in accordance with the instructions of the Examiner 
of Animals. 
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A.—Fees. 

17. Importation of Foreign Animals :— 

1. On first inspection— Jt s. d. 

For every horse or mule ... ... ... 8 0 

For every ass, bull, cow, ox, calf or dog... ... 10 

For every pig, sheep, goat, deer ... ... 8 

2. For a certificate of Non-Infection— 

(«) in the case of a vessel in which any horse, ass, 
mule, hull, cow or ox is imported, if not more 
than 5 animals are imported ... ... 5 0 

If more than 5 animals are imported ... 10 O 

(6) in tho case of a vessel in which no horse, ass, 
mule, bull, cow or ox is imported, if not more 
than 5 animals ... ... ... 2 0 

If more than 5 ... ... ... 4 0 

8. For every day on which animals in detention (other 

than dugs) shall be visited by the Examiner ... 10 0 

4. For Examiner’s visit to a dog in detention (to be 

paid on landing) ... ... ... 100 

5. For certificate of freedom from disease after 

detention for animals (other than dogs) ^ ... 1 0 0 

The above fees shall be paid to the Collector of Customs with the 
exception of Nos. 8 and 5, which shall be paid to the Examiner of 
Animals. 

B.—Overtime Fees. 

The official hours of Inspection of Foreign Animals arriving in any 
port will be between :— 

9 a.m. and 4 p.m. on week days. 

9 a.m. and 1 p.m. on Saturdays. 

The following overtime foes shall bo paid to the Examiner of Animals 
by tbe consignee or importer of foreign animals. 

• c. 

Between sunrise and 9 a.m. ... ... ... 5.00 

Between 4 pan. and 7 p.m. ... ... ... 5.00 

Between 7 p.m. and sunrise ... ... ... 10.00 

On Saturdays between 1 p.m. and 7 p.m. ... ... 5.00 

On Sundays and Bank Holidays between sunrise and 

12 noon ... ... ... ... 5.00 

From 12 noon onwards ... ... ... 10.00 

C.—Fees for Mullein, Tuberculin or the use of Anti-Serum, Vaccine, 
Anti-Toxin, or Bacterial Filtrate, or. Microscopic Examination 
of Blood, &c. 

s. d. 

For each dose of Mallein ... ... ... ... 4 0 

„ Tuberculin ... ... ... 4 0 

For each dose of Anti-serum, anti-toxin, vaccine, Bacterial 

filtrate, &c., in all animals except sheep, goats and swine 5 0 
For sheep, goats and swine ... ... ... 8 0 

For Bacteriological Examination of any blood smears, &a. ... 5 0 
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D.—Expenses. 

All expenses which the Examiner shall certify to be reasonable, 
incurred in destroying any anim il or carcase or hurdles or anything 
mentioned in these regulations and all expenses incurred in disinfecting 
any ship, landing vessel or wharf and for disinfecting any apparatus 
used for landing animals shall be paid by the owner of the animal or 
carcase or thing aforesaid which has been destroyed or the owner of 
the animal which has been tbo cause of such disinfection as the 
Examiner lias ordered to be carried out, to tho Port Health Authority, 
the Corporation or any other Authority or person who has carried out 
the destruction of the animal or the carcase or hurdle or thing afore¬ 
said or who has carried out the disinfection under tho instructions of 
the Examiner of Animals, when the Examiner of Animals considers it 
necessary. 

Genervl Fowek of Detention. 

18. If it appears to the Collector of Customs with rosp^el to any 
foreign animal, or with respect to any foreign carcase, fodder, litter, 
dung or other thing that disease may he thereby intro lured, lie may 
seize and detain the same, and he shall forthwith notify the facts t) the 
Examiner of Animals, who may give such directions as he thinks fit 
either for the slaughter or destruction or the further detention thereof or 
for tlie delivery thereof to the owner on such conditions, if any, 
iincluding payment by the owner of expenses incurred in respect of 
detention thereof) as he thinks fit. 

Ex VMINERS WHO ARK NOT QlTYOFIKD VETERINARY SmOEOVS. 

19. A ny Examiner of Animals not being a. ipialitied Vet untrirv 
Surgeon shall report to the Director of Agiieulture for the inform ition 
of the Government Veterinary Surgeon whatever stops he sha’l h.nc 
taken to check the introduction of disease at any port owing to the 
arrival of foreign animals that in his opinion are diseased or mi spec ted 
to be so. 

* Recovery of Fees and Expenses. 

20* All fees and expenses authorized by these regulations may be 
recovered by action in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

SCHEDULE. 

Form A. 

Net urn to be made by Master of Vessel, 

Name of Vessel. 

Name of Owner... 

Name of Master. 

Name of Consignee or Importer of Animals. 

Port of Shipment. 

Day of departure of vessel from port of shipment. 

Number and description of Animals shipped at port of shipment. 

Name of port or ports touched at during voyage... 

Number and description of Animals landed \ 

at any port so touched at \ .. 

Number of Animals lost or destroyed during voyage \ 
and cause and time of loss or destruction ) 

Number and description of Animals to be landed. 

Date... . 

Master , 
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Form B. 

Certificate of Non-Infection, allowing Animals to be landed . 

I....hereby certify that I have on the.day of. 

inspected.on board of the.(.master) imported 

from...and that the same are not infected with or labouring under 

disease and I permit the same to be landed at. 

Bate. . 

Examiner of Animals. 


Form C. 

Order for Destruction. 

T.hereby order that the animals hereinafter described, that 

is to say (state number and description) being certain of the animals 

imported in the. ( .master) be forthwith destroyed by 

(state mode of destruction) and that the carcase shall be disposod of as 
follows (state method). 

Date.*.. .. 

Examiner of Animals. 


Form D. 


Order of Detention. * 

I.hereby order that the animals hereinafter described 

imported in the.. (.master) (with the exception of. 


which I have ordered or hereby order to be destroyed) be detained until 
I make order for their discharge (and if the master shall elect to land 
the animals , proceed as follows >: and at the request of the said master 
I do hereby allow the said animals to be landed at (s*aic wharf , quay , 
or other place) and detain at ( describe the place where they arc to be 
detained). 

Date. . 

Exannner of Animals . 


Form E. 

Certificate of Freedom from Disease . 

I.hereby certify that the following animals imported in the 

. (..masier) and wdiich by my order of the. 

day of.were ordered to be detained and have been detained 

in (describe the place of detention) allotted by me as a place of 
detention, are not infected by disease and that there is no longer any 
fear of infection from same. 

Date. .. 

E jeam incr of Animals. 

Made by the Governor in Executive Council this 13th day of May, 
1921. 

IL KNA.GGS, 

Clerk of the Council. 

(M.P. 2184/1918). 





























ROTATION SCHEME FOR A SMALL HOLDING-. 


By Captain A, H. Reid, 

Agricultural Pupil. Ex-officers Training Scheme. 

It has been conclusively proved in many countries that the intensive 
system of petit culture not only pays but pays handsomely and therefore 
when the excellent outlet for vegetable produce which exists in Porb-of- 
Spain is taken into account there is no reason why this system should 
not also succeed in Trinidad. 

A proper rotation of crops, combined with close tillage and a good 
manuria! system, should so stimulate the natural fecundity of the soil 
that more produce should be obtained from a small holding managed 
upon intensive lines than from a far greater area cultivated upon the 
old haphazard principles. The results obtained from intensive culture 
by Messrs. J. de Yerteuil and L. A. Brunton at St. Augustine Experiment 
Station and by the Revd. H. H. Morton at Tunapuna are more than 
encouraging and go far toward proving the practicability of the scheme 
under review. 

Let us then imagine a small holding of nine acres, eight of which are 
under cultivation, while upon the remaining acre is erected the necessary 
buildings—stable, piggeries, fowl houses and shed. The cultivated land 
is divided into four plots of two acres each which are tilled according to 
the Rotation Table. This allows for a rotation of five crops in two years 
together with periods of rest during which the live stock is run upon the 
land enriching it by their presence. 

At certain times the live stock is necessarily confined to the central 
or home enclosure but proper provision is made for collecting and 
preserving the manure produced at these pei-iods for use in due season 
upon the land. 

Among the items appearing under the heading of “ Dead Stock” m 
the Financial Estimate is “ Posts and Netting. 1 * Sufficient of this 
material should be provided to enclose two of the two aero plots so that 
the live stock can be run upon the land at the times indicated by the 
rotation scheme without indicting possible injury to the rest of the 
cultivation. Pig manure is a valuable plant food especially in a 
country where farm or pen manure is so scarce, while the fowl 
droppings collected from the houses form one of the most powerful soil 
stimulants known. In fact it is so rich that it has to be mixed 
with a considerable quanfity of loam before it can be used to the best 
advantage. 

It is vital therefore to the success of the scheme that a sufficient 
number of live stock should be kept—certain of the crops are fed to 
them and their value is recovered through manure; any profit arising 
-direct from the live stock is best regarded as incidental as the sole 
reason for keeping stock is manunal. . 
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The soil of the holding should primarily be well broken up by deep 
ploughing—going over the ground two or three times at short intervals* 
should be enough. Afterwards the tillage can be effectively and 
economically performed by one of the “Planet Cultivators” which are 
so useful for this class of work. The cultivator would be drawn by 
the mule which is provided for. 

It is more than probable that after treatment of the soil in this 
fashion for two or three jears the quantity of produce will shew a 
marked increase owing to the fact that the land is getting into bettor 
heart, while the quality of the vegetables should also tend to improve 
under this treatment combined with careful selection, Labour of 
course will be a heavy item—good ruen at good wages should alone be 
employed regularly. Possibly four men and a working foreman will 
prove sufficient w r ith perhaps some extra help at seasonal times. 

The location of the land is important, a good easily tilled site 
should be selected with a nice rich soil, easy of access and not too far 
from the market and if possible adjoining a river or other suitable 
water supply so that irugation can be undertaken in a dry season. 

The cost of starting such a venture may seem high ; intensive 
culti\ ation is expensive but its returns are correspondingly high. It 
must not be thought however that this scheme provides a certain and 
pleasant path to prosperity, for it does not, Close application and 
personal supervision arc required, there is the unknown factor of 
weather, the possibility of plant disease, market variations and a 
hundred and one other things to be considered, but with industry and 
ordinary fortune it should be possible tocairy on at a substantial profit. 
Ami it should never be foigotten that the best dressing for any land 
whether in Trinidad or elsewhere is the human bruin—properly applied. 
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Here follows “C” ami "D” rotation. Here follows “A” and “B” rotation. 
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AGIUCULTURATL EDUCATION, 

CACAO PRIZE COMPETITION 1920 21-NARIVA 
AND MAYARO. 

Report of the Judges. 

Wh have the honour to report that fifty-six peasant proprietor and 
seventy-one contractors entered the competition; twenty-eight of 
the former and twenty seven of the hitler worked up to January, the 
others dropped out for various reasons. Out of this number, nine of the 
former and eleven of the latter were selected for the final judging which 
began on April 18 and ended on April 22, 1921. 

The average percentages of marks obtained by the prize winners are 
as follows : 

Tillage . Sanitation . General . 

Class I ... 86-29 82*86 77*85 

Class II ... 84*28 95*71 90*00 

This result is not only excellent, but an improvement on last year’s 
work. Contractors again showed a better class of work in all branches 
of the competition except forking and manuring. 

Tillage. Draining on the whole was well done and maintained. 
Among the contractors Singh Ham, Puuehaiu, Watts and Suroojnarine 
Maliaraj obtained 100 per cent.; and Suenunnun, Walters and Phulsingh 
90 per cent. ; among the proprietors Kaclia obtained 100 per cent., 
Etwaria and Valdez 95 per cent., and George Samuel 90 per cent. We 
are pleased to be able to state that both classes of competitors realize 
the benefits to be derived from draining hilly portions of their holdings, 
a method which is not generally adopted. 

Forking and manuring require more attention, yet much praise is due 
to Samuel, Hacha, Etwaria and Valdez—proprietors, and Singh Ham, 
Suenunnun and Walters—contractors for the very good work done in 
these lines. 

Sanitation . Speaking generally, sanitation, one holding only being 
excepted, was very good. We cannot recommend too highly the excellent 
work in this part of the competition of Singh Ham, Suenunnun, 
Puncham, Walters, Watts and Suroojnarine—contractors and George 
Samuel—proprietor. 

Theory. All prize winners and one non-prize winner in Class II, as 
well as four of the prize winners in Class I obtained full marks; this 
speaks highly for the interest they take in their occupation. 

A remarkable feature of this competition is that although tw r o of the 
competitors are hard of hearing, three understand very little English and 
8ingh Ham (Winner of the 1st prize in Class II) can neither speak nor 
understand English, every one of them took a lively interest in the work 
and have all won prizes. 

Some of last year’s prize winners have done much good by their 
example and advice, in encouraging their neighbours to do good work, 
as shown by the fact that many of this year’s prize winners are the 
neighbours of last year’s. Singh Ham, Suenunnun and Punchaw are 
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near to Bheeman and Sultdeo Seedarnee who won prizes last year, 
Bach a is near to Beggasse, Etworia to Arjoon and Valdez to Nicholas. 

All things considered, we are of opinion that this year’s work is a 
distinct improvement on last year’s, that the competition has been a 
success and should be held for a third time in this district. 


(Sgd). FRANK fe. MAINGOT. 
J. J. BEARD. 

L. MOTA. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 

Class I —Peasant Proprietors. 




Name. 


$ c. 

I 

80 OOjUcorge Samuel 

60 Oojltacha 

I 

40 GO; Et warm 
.30 OOjAuguwtiu Valdez 
20 00 |Mohnn Dass 
15 00 M. A. Najnb 
10 OOjJoHrph Mathew 

Oi) 00 , Singh Ram 


Nationality. 


itt> Antiguau 

i 

*15 Kiwt Indian 

011 Kant Indian 

; i 

SO Tiinidadian 


District. 


71 Riverside Tiace, Poole. 

i 1 

10 Do. do. 

1 I 

' 14 <Rio Claro. 


:p> 


ZS.Tiinidad horn Indian'll 


San Pedi o Trace, Poole. 
Rio < 'laro. 


. 'TOjTriuidftd born Indian^ <*jTieharry Tiace, Rio Claro. 
. ‘OOiTiinidudum . H.Sau Pedro Dare, Poole. 

Class II —Contractors. 

DtstriH or Estate. 
99 'Kast Indian . J 3 Cluuun..i, Rio Claro. 


45 00 |Albert F. Seununmm . . IHijTiinidad horn Indian; 3 ; 

■ 1 i i 


l)o. 


do. 


30 OOjNathaniel Waltoi'i 
20 00 !Alexander Watts 

t 

15 001 'unchain 


Si) Trinidadian 

i I 

!S 8 Trinidadian 


i { 
i ‘i i 


lo 0( 
fi 00* 


Suroujiiarine Maharaj.. 
Phubungh 


1 3 .Helvetia Estate. Poole. 

I ! 

{ 5 ;K 1 (iuavnapo Estate, Rio 
| I * Ola io. 

|87 Trinidad bom Indian, 3 ’Chnruma, Rio Claro. 

I 


•SO East Indian 

I 

j 73 East Indian 


' 3 ,Rio Claro. 

i 3 |Mayaio Road, Rio Claro. 


Prize Distribution—Bio Claro. 

The Regulations for this Competition were similar to those published 
iu Bulletin XV1U , 1919 , JS the only difference being that this year’s 
competition extended over a larger area than that of 1919-20 as it 
included the countries of Nariva and Mayaro. 

The prizes were distributed by His Excellency the Acting Governor, 
the Hon. T. A. V. Best, C.M.G., O.B.E., at Rio Claro on July 9,1921. 

REPORT BY THE DIRECTOR OF AGRICULTURE. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman said:—A little more than a year ago, His 
Excellency the Hon’ble T. A. V. Best, then as now Acting Governor of 
the Cblony, came here to distribute the prizes in the Cacao Prize- 
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‘Competition of 1919-1920. The judges recommended that another 
competition be held in the same district, and Mr. Best expressed the 
hope that this would be done and that Sir J ohn Chancellor or himself 
would be here to give away the prizes. 

To-day's gathering is a proof that last year's hopes have been 
fulfilled. 

The recommendations of the judges were adopted ; prizes of the total 
value of $460.00 were again offered; these you have worked well 
for and won, and His Excellency the Acting Governor has kindly come 
again to Bio Claro to present them to you personally. 

These competitions, which are held not only for cacao cultivators, 
but also for cane farmers, ground provision and rice growers, were 
started ten years ago as a means of helping the peasantry of the 
Colony to get better results from their holdings. There is no charge 
for entering the competition, and the Agricultural Adviser comes to 
you on your own properties, and gives you advice and practical help, 
also free of any expense. 

Agriculture is the industry on which the prosperity of the Colony 
mainly depends. For the colony to reach its full measure of prosperity 
it is necessary that each agriculturist, large or small, shall be making 
good use of his land. In Trinidad it is possible for a large number 
of cultivators to get much better results than they do, .eg., in cacao, 
healthier trees, larger crops, more profit. 

This is of particular importance at present. We are passing through 
a period when owing to causes over which we have no control, the 
price of cacao is very low. So low that it leaves but little profit for the 
cultivator who is free from debt and can produce his crop fairly cheaply, 
and leaves none, or even results in a loss, on properties encumbered with 
debt or expensive to work. The present period of depression follows one of 
abnormally high prices, but in too many cases no advantage was taken of 
them to prepare for bad times; and many owners now have to stop really 
necessary work in order to keep their expenditure within their means. 

It is very necessary that the peasant proprietor should do everything 
within his power to increase his next year’s crop, and to improve his 
trees and the conditions under which they grow so that they may give 
him larger crops in years to come. It is the work of the Agricultural 
Adviseis to help the peasantry to do this. 

Three important things, commonly neglected in Trinidad by the 
smaller proprietors in particular, are tillage of the soil, manuring, and 
care of the health of their trees. Those of you who have visited the 
Department cacao estate at Itiver have seen how much attention is 
given to tillage—forking the soil. Last year your judges reported 
that in this district you had a prejudice against forking ix. not only 
did you not think it a good thing, but you even apparently thought it 
was a bad thing to do. This year they do not refer to any prejudice, 
but they still say that forking requires more attention. You doubtless 
have often heard of the wonderful results obtained on some properties 
in Grenada. These results are largely due to the oareful attention 
given to forking, and manuring. 
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The Grenadian cultivates his soil well because he has found that it 
pays. If those of you who have not tried it yet will only do so, 
I feel sure you will find it pay and will then continue the practice. 
I hope that by the work of the Agricultural Advisers the Trinidad 
peasant proprietors will attaiu a reputation as good cultivators equal to 
that of the Grenadians. 

The judges also state that manuring needs more attention. This 
does not mean that you are recommended to spend a lot of money on 
artificial manures but that you should make full use of the available 
supplies of pen manure, trimmings of bush, and waste organic material 
of all kinds. Bury—not deeply—in the soil all dead animal and plant 
material you can. It will rot and form a richer soil, and also one that 
will not crack, and dry so quickly in seasons of drought. At Biver 
Estate pen manure from the stables is carefully stored in a pit; the 
liquid manure, usually allowed to run away, is collected in another pit, 
and carted out to be applied to nurseries and backward trees ; all waste 
material from the yard, even sawdust and shavings is put out in the 
fields. Most of you can do things like this for yourselves at very little 
expense, and you will find that it pays. 

Drainage, particularly of hilly lands, is often either neglected or 
badly done. I am glad to notice that an improvement has evidently 
been effected. Last year the judges said you had a prejudice against 
draining. This year they say that on the whole it was well done, and that 
both peasant proprietors and contractors “ realised the benefits to be 
derived from draining hilly portions of their holdings, a method which 
is not generally adopted.” 

Care of the health or sanitation is just as important for a cacao tree 
as for man or auy other living being. Considerable improvements have 
been made, but still more can be effected. Learn to recognise canker 
and how to get rid of it, also root disease, and deal promptly with cacao 
beetles and do not allow them nearly to ruin 30 m* properties as they 
have been allowed, by neglect, to do in some parts of Trinidad. Most 
of these very desirable improvements, which will bring you in larger 
crops and more money, can be done without much expense. All that is 
necessary is knowledge—to know what to do, and industry to do it. The 
Government wishes to help you ns much as it can and has provided an 
Agricultural Adviser for this district—the Counties of Nariva and 
Mayaro. Mr. Mota has been with you now for four years ; > ou know him 
w f ell and I feel sure that you have found him always ready and anxious to 
do his best for you, and most of you have also found that the help given 
you is good. We began in 1911 with only two Agricultural Advisers, or 
Inspectors as they were then called. The number was increased to three 
but this year we have already six, and shall soon have seven, so that the 
peasantry in all parts of the Colony can be reached by them. This of 
course costs a good deal of money. Altogether the salaries of the 
Advisers, their travelling allowances, and the amount spent on prizes in 
the competitions are a charge of ^£2,810 in the Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture. This money is all spent for the direct 
benefit of the peasantry of the Colony. I mention these facts to show 
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you that the Government is helping you. Tt remains for you to take 
full advantage of the help provided and put it to practical use. 

Another point to which I directed attention last year is that of 
growing food crops. 1 said then “ Keep a part of your land for food 
crops. Whilst cacao is high in price and crops good you can perhaps 
afford to buy food, but when cacao drops or crops are poor, you may not 
have the ready money and that often means borrowing at the shop and 
too often leads to debt and possible loss of your property/’ This is a 
year when cacao lias dropped in price, and those of you who have 
grown food crops will be very thankful for them in the period between 
now and October when the next cacao crop will begin to come in. If 
you have grown more than you want for your own use you will have no 
-difficulty in selling then). To assist you in such matters the Government 
as you know statted a Ground Provisions Depot in Port*of-Spain in 1917. 
It began in a small way but lias grown, and for the six months ending 
with June 110 last its sales were $26,057 an average of $4,646 a 
'month. All that is necessary for you is to send your produce by rail, 
with a printed ticket which you can get from the Collector of y our 
station, and an order for the full value of your consignment, payable by 
your own Collector, will be sent you promptly. 

A contented and prosperous peasantry free from the oppression of 
the money lender is an important asset m the welfare of the Colony. 

1 hese competitions, as part of the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, are intended hi help you to be more prosperous than you 
are. Some of you have profited by the assistance offered \ou and it is 
pleasing to note from the judges’ report that those living near previous 
prize winners have followed their example, worked hard tins year, and 
become prize winners themaehes. I trust this year’s prizewinners will 
cause their neighbours in turn to become better cultivators, and so tins 
standard of the whole district will gradually be raised to the advantage 
of each cultivator personally and of the Colony as a whole. 

The Certificates and prize money were then distributed by the 
Acting Governor. 

THE GOVERNOR'S ADDRESS. 

Ilis Excellency said it was a great pleasure to be with them again 
and he hoped he would have the pleasure of returning at some future 
date. It w’as very gratifying to him to listen to the very interesting 
and satisfactory report of the judges on the recent competition; it 
showed that these competitions were doing very useful work. He hoped 
that at the next competition there would be a prize winner from 
Guayaguayare. He did not propose speaking at any length as he felt 
.sure that they were all looking forward to listening to the Hand. Ho 
'wished them the best of luck and hoped to be buck soon. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Mr. A. Lazarri moved a vote of thanks to His Excellency the Acting 
•Governor, he said that they all fully appreciated the interest that the 
Government showed in the peasant proprietors and contractors and 
had every reason to expect even better results next year. 
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Tobacco, and other crops and Stock. 





Department of Agriculture. * 

GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 


The following are the arrangements for March, and April, with regard 
to Stud animals of the Government Farms in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Stallions. 


Fee. 


Name. Claes. Where standing 

for Service . 

Nelsweep ... Thorough-bred..Govt. Farm, Trinidad... #10.00 

Quickmatch ...Thorough-bred..St. Clair Expt. Station... 10.00 
Rillinoton SpARTAN,.Cleveland Bay ..Govt. Farm, Trinidad ... 5.00 

Marat ...Thorough-bred..Roxburgh, Tobago ... 5.00 


Groom*# 


Fee. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 
60c. 


Jack 

Monarch ...American Donkey 
President ... do. do. 
Barbados Joe 
Emperor 


Donkeys. 

...Govt. Farm, Trinidad.,. 

do. Tobago ... 
... do. a Trinidad... 
... do. do. 


5.00 

5.00 

1.20 

1.20 


60c. 
60 c. 
60c. 
60c. 


A.- 

TRINIDAD. 


Class. 

Pure-bred Zebu 
Half-bred Bed Poll ... 
Cross-bred Holstein-Zebu 
Pure-bred Red Poll 


' Bulls. 

At Government Farms. 

TOBAGO. 

Fee. plass . 

6 1.20c. 1 Pure-bred Zebu 
3.20c. 1 Half-bred Shorthorn 
3.20c. 1 do. Guernsey 

2.40c. 1 do. Red Poll 


Fee. 
...61.00 
... 1.00 
... 1.00 
... 1.00 


B.— At Public Pastures or Estates. 

Place. Class. 

Queen’s Park Savannah 1 Half-bred Shorthorn; 2 Half-bred Hols teins 
Mucurapo Pasture 

1 Guernsey-Zebu Shorthorn; 1 Three-Qtr. bred Zebu * 
(1 Half-bred Zebu ; 1 Half-bred Guernsey 
1 1 Cross-bred Zebu-Guernsey. 

1 Half-bred Zebu. 

1 Half-bred Jersey; Three-Qtr. bred Zebu. 

1 Half-bred Zebu. 


8t. Clair Expt. Station 
Bt. Augustine Estate 

River Estate 
San Fernando 
Ariiua 


Pigs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

White Yorkshire, Poland China, Berkshire, 61.00, and Attendant’s Fee 25c. 
At Government Farm, Tobago. 

Berkshire ... ... ... ... ...Fee 50c. 

Large Black ... ... ... ... ... 60c. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 

White Leghorns, and Rouen Ducks ... ...61*00 per doz. 

Great Kind Pigeons ... ... ... ... 60c, per pair. 

; Government Farm, Tobago. 

Eggs of PlymouthRocks, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds 48c. per dor* 
Also Cocks and Pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Rees. 
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DEPART MENT OP AGRI CULTURE. 

Agricultural Credit Societies 

tinder Ordinances No. 30, 1915 and No. 41 of 1921. 

Begisbrar . W. GL Freeman, Director of Agriculture. 

Inspector .Jos. E. Seheult. 

Clerk ....., ...Ashraff Hosein. 


Registered 

Trinidad 

Diego Martin 
Lothians 
Malgretout ... 

Petit Mome... 

Union Hall ... 

Malgretout East Indian 
Picton 

Petit Morne (Palmyra) 

Tarouba (Ne Plus ultra) 

Union- M arabella 
Harmony Hall 
Williamsvillc East Indian 
Indian Walk 

Williamsville, West Indian 

Plein Palais 

Lengua 

Penal 

Broom age ... 

Cedar Hill ... 

Trois Amis... 

Monkey Town 
Tobago . 

Pembroke ... 

Scarborough 
Delaford 
Mason Hall... 

Moriah 
Charlotte ville 
Parlatuvier ... 

Roxboro* 

Les Coteaux... 

Montgomery 


Societies. 

Date of Registration* 
... October 12,1916. 

...April 4,1919. 

... April 80, 1919. 
... April 30, 1919. 
... April 30,1919. 

May 26,1919. 

... May 30, 1919. 
... June 13, 1919. 
... June 13, 1919. 
... July 10, 1919. 
... July 10, 1919. 
... July 10, 1919. 
... August 19, 1919. 
... September 11, 1919. 
... November 9, 1919. 
... November 9, 1919. 
... November 21, 1919. 
... August 11, 1920. 
... August 11, 1920. 
... August 11, 1920. 
... August 16, 1920. 

...June 18,1917. 

... April 11, 1918. 
... August 26, 1918. 
... December 16, 1918. 
... December 16, 1918. 
... February 4, 1919. 
... July 10, 1920. 
... October 23, 1920. 
... December 20, 1920. 
... January 7, 1921. 


Chief Inspector, 
Inspectors . 


Plant Protection Ordinance 

.C. F. Wood. 

/W. Nowell. C. M. Roach. 

F. W. Urich. J. J. Beard. 

W. E. Broadway. L. Mota. 

.IB. J. Link. F. D. Davies. 

H. Meaden. T. Boodansingh. 

X. A. Brunton. R. W. M. Leacock. 


Assistant Inspectors 


J. A. Pindbr. 

* J, Blackman. 
l A. T. Warner. 


Alfred H.Pena (Tempy.) 
0. Hodge. 


Pests Proclaimed under the Ordinance. 


Bird Vine ... .June 25, 1912. 

Bud Rot of Cococuts . do. 
Heeding Stem Disease 

of Coconuts ...Nov. 26, 1912. 

Dove Vine... ...July 26, 1915. 

Coconut Butterfly Mar. 28, 1918. 

I&raaol Ante Sept 16,1918. 


Cacao Beetle . .Sept. 10, 1918. 

Rhinoceros Beetle .. do, 

Gru Gru Beetle ... do. 

Locusts ... •• do. 

Mosaic Disease of Sugar 

Cane ... ...April 1, 1920. 
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NURSERY STOCK. 


Cacao, Limes and any other plants required in large quantities 
should be ordered six months in advance. Address letters to the 
Curator, St. Clair Experiment Station, or to the Officer in Charge 
Botanic Station, Tobago. 


Special quotations at St. Clair for Cacao, Coffee and Limes grown 
from selected Beeds are as follows:— 


Plants purchased in lots of 1 to 1,000plants-. 

3 cents per plant. ( Delivered at Nurseries 

Plants purchased in lots of several thousands r uncrated. 

2£ cents per plant. J 


Plants purchased in lots up to 100 at 4 cents > 
per plant. 

Plants purchased in lots up to 1,000 at 
$3.50 per 100. 

riants purchased in lots of several thousands 
at $33.00 per 1,000 


Delivered at Railway 
Station, Port-of- 
Spain or Queen’s 
Wharf, securely 
packed in open 
crates. 


Tobago prices on application at the Botanic Station, Scarborough. 


Budded Avocados select varieties at 12 cents, Budded Oranges at 
24 cents and Grafted Mangos at 24 cents should also be booked at once. 
Budded Cacao 12 cents each or in lots of over 100 at 8 cents. 


Limes from beds 1\ cents per plant for lots over 100. 

A stock is also kept of other fruit, ornamental and flowering trees, 
palms, etc., a full list of which can be obtained on application. Large 
ordex's must be booked six months previous to the date when the plants 
are required as large supplies are not kept on hand for casual demands. 


SPRAYING CACAO, &c. 

From September to November is the time for spraying cacao trees 
for the prevention of thrips and black rot; and early in the dry season 
for the algal disease, die back, and cacao beetles. 

The Department has on hand a supply of bluostone, which 
is sold to planters at 12 cents per pound, also nicotine sulphate 
the best insecticide for thrips, which is sold at $14.50 per gallon. 

Spraying Machines can also be hired in Trinidad or Tobago. Friend 
Pump, with two leads of hose and rods complete, $1,00 per week. 

Barrel Pump with one lead of hose and rods, 50c. per week. Carriage 
to and fro extra. 

Further information in regard to cost of spraying, etc., and applica¬ 
tions for bluestone and nicotine sulphate should be made to 

The Assistant Director, Department or Agriculture, Port-of-Sfain. 
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ST. OLAIR EXPERIM ENT S TATION, TRINIDAD. 

List of Plants for Sal©. 

{See p. vi.) 


Common Name . Scientific Name. 

Fecit Trees 24c. each. 

Sweet orange ... Citrus anranlium. 

3c. each. 

Golden apple .. .Spondias dulcis. 

Common rose upplePngenia Jumbos. 
Java piutn . .E. Jambofana. 

Malacca apple .. E. malaccends. 

Mammy apple . Mammeaamericana . 

Sugar apple ...A. squamosa 

Sour sop ...A. muricata. 

~ . ( Anacardium occi- 

(ashew ■( ,fc»ta/e. 

Akee .. .. Blighia snpidn. 

Pomegranate . . Pun tea jranatum. 

Tam a ri rule de» 

Indes 


$3.00 per 100 uncrated. 
3.50 do. crated. 


Lime 


( Citrus medica var. 
an da 


Beverage Plants. 


$3.00 per 100 uncratcd. 

$3.50 per 100 orated and carted to City. 

Forastoro cacao ... { '^obromr, Cacao 

Robusta ooffee ,., Cofice robust a 

Liberian coffee ...C. Liberie a. 

A bb^okuta ooffee ... C. -4 bbeok utn . 

Kola nut .. Cola acuminata. 

5c. each. 


Common Name. Scientific Name. 


Cinnamon 


| Vang atria ed til is ’ 

,, j.,1 { Passithru quad- 

f.raimrhra .. ] ra ;,l, 

Queensland nut . ) " nvA 

B readout . { &"«* I 

(ienip . MiHrorca bijttga. i 

Barbados cherry ..Maipig hi /1 glabra. 
Large red guava ..Psidnun Cnajaea. 
do. wiiitc do. P. var. 

(Jo. im- 1 jerry • • j'’ffi"*' 

., , / Flacnnrfia llamon- 

Goveruor plum 

Sapodilla . Achras sopot a. 

Hunterrnan’s nut .. Omphnlm triandnt. ( 

Ster apple - {“S"” 

Papaw .. .. Varied. Papaya. 

Tangerine (seed- ) C itn,, nobilixyav. 

lings) j 

Mandarin ...C. nohilis var. 

M ulberry .. Morns alba . 


Spices. 

12c. 

C Cinnamomum 
"} zeylanicum . 

5c. 

Nutmeg . Myristica fragrans 

8c. 

Tonka bean .. Dqderyx odorata. 

Rubber 60c. per 100. 

Para rubber ..Hevca brnnlimsis. 

Drug 5c. each. 

Bitter wood ..Quassia amara. 

Timber Trees $3.00 per 100. 
British Honduras J Stcitfcnia macro- 
mahogany } phylla. 

5c. each. 

Barringtonia s peciosa. 
Cynometra trinitcnsis 
Fern tree . .Jararanda orndea. 

.. . e , , ( Tofuifcra Balsa - 

Balsam of toll. . \ v J m 

Pink poui . Tabcbuia sp. 

Bala ta .. M i?n n sops globo sa. 

I)ivi-divi Cusalpinia coriaria 

DUarinm snuga- 
lcu*c. 

SitHtrfzia yrandi- 
flora. 

Fragrant acacia ..Araatt Farnesiuna 
Mimnwps Ehngi. 

Beef tree . .Termui'dia arjuna. 

Flambuyantc Poinciano ngui. 

Orojcyhtm tndicum. 

Shade and Decor\ti/e 5c. each. 
Apple lilosBoui } tWrt 

jnranicn. 

cassia ) 

Horse cassia . Cassia grand is. 

C. muPijugu. 

Jamaica mountain) Spat he ha shn^dex. 

Ceylon billow ..Finis benyamina. 
Barbados pride ) Poinciana pul 

(red) t cherrima. 

Barbados pride t ,j n 

(yellow) ( ' 

Almond . TcrminaliaCatappa 

Monodora tenm- 
folia. 

Broumta grandi - 
fiord. 

Bavhinia foment os a. 
B. imgalandra. 
Posoqueria longiflora 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE. 

Vol . XIX . Ft . I.—The Trinidad Cane Farming Industry; Sugar 
Cane Blight in Trinidad ; Froghopper Blight in Trinidad ; Implemental 
Tillage ; Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cane in Trinidad, &e., &c., &c. 

Vol. XIX. Ft. 2 .—Report on the Froghopper Blight of Sugar Cane in 
Trinidad ; Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties ; Cacti of Trinidac.; 
Storing Sweet Potatoes; Seasoning Standing Timber, &c., &c. 

Vol. XIX. Pt. 2 .— Sugar Cane Pests and Diseases 1920; Diseases of 
Animals Ordinance; Rotation Scheme for a Small Holding; Cacao 
Prize Competition 1920-21, Arc., <fcc. 

Our Local Foods : Thkir Production and Use, by W. G. Freeman, 
and R. O. Williams.—Price 3d. 

The. Dashkrx : Its Uses and Culture. Illustrated.—Price 8d. 

The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago. —Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

Insects Affecting Vegetables in Trinidad and Tobago, by 
F. W. Urich. Symptoms of pests, Treatment, Preparation of 
Insecticides, etc.—Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

Life History and Control of tiie Cacao Beetle, 8 coloured plates, 
by P. L. Guppv.—Price 6d. 

Insect Notes i-or 1910-11. Miscellaneous Notes on Cacao Pests, 
by F. W. Uiieh.-Price 3d. 

Notes on some Insects affecting the Coconut Palm, one coloured 
plate by F. W. Urich and P. L. Guppy. — Price 3d. 

Rearing of the Vermilion Froghopper Egg Parasite, by 
F. W. Urich. —Price Id. 

The Sugar Cane Frogiioppkk. six plates (3 coloured), by 
F. AV. Urich.— Price 9d. 

The Froghopper Egg Parasite and its Colonization in Cane 
Fields, by F. \V. Urich.—Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad \nd methods of destroying it, 2 plates, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Control of Cacao Thrips. (Illustrated) by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Annual Reports, Department of Agriculture, 1916, 1917 A 1918.— 
Price Is. 9d. each, 1919-1920, price 2/3. 

K f 

Memoir No. 1 - Froghopper-Plight of Sugar-Canb in Trinidad by 
C. B. Williams, M.A., F.E.S.—Price 2/6. 9 plates (2 coloured) and 82 other 
illustrations. 

Memoir No. 2. —The Butterflies of Trinidad by W. J. Kaye, f.k.s. 
Price 5s. one coloured plate. 


All publications can be obtained from the Head Office of the Depart¬ 
ment, St. (’lair Experiment Station, post free within the Colony. The 
Bulletin is also on sale at Messrs. Muir, Marshall, and Davidson & Todd, 
Port-of- Spain. 
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PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS. 


PLANT PROTECTION LEGISLATION IN TRINIDAD. 

With Notes by Wm, Nowell, d.i.c\, Assistant Director of Agriculture 
and Pathologist; and F. W. Union, p.e.s., c.m.z.s., Entomologist. 


re-organisation of the Department of Agriculture of Trinidad and 
Tobago, which took effect from September 1920, has made it 
possible, by bringing together an adequate staff under one direction, 
to improve and extend the application of the powers made 
available under the Plant Protection Ordinance of the Colony. 


In the following pages the text of the present Ordinance and of the 
various proclamations and regulations now in force based upon this 
and previous Ordinances is given together with notes on the pests and 
diseases proclaimed. 


The Plant Protection Ordinance, No. 29 1919. 

An Ordinance for the prevention and eradication of Diseases 
and Pests affecting vegetation. 

December 17 , 1919. 

Be it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago with the 
advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows •— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Plant Protection Ordinance, 1919. 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires 

The expression u Disease ” means any disoasc affecting trees, shrubs 
or herbs caused by or consisting in the presence of any pathogenical 
animal or vegetable organism which the Governor may by proclamation 
from time to time declare to be a disease within the meaning of this 
Ordinance; 

The expression 44 Pest ” includes any parasitical, epiphytal or other 
animal or vegetable organism, and also any insect or other invertebrate 
animal (in whatever stage of existence such insect or animal may be) 


Short title. 


Inter¬ 

pretation. 
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affecting or injurious to trees, shrubs or herbs, which the Governor may 
by proclamation from time to time declare to be a pest within the 
meaning of this Ordinance ; 

The expression “ Diseased ” means affected with disease ; 

The expression “Tree,” “ Shrub,” and “Herb” respectively include 
the fruit or other product of any tree, shrub or herb and the roots, 
trunks, stems, branches, fruits, leaves or other parts thereof or any parts 
severed from any tree, shrub or herb, including emptied pods or husks; 

The expression “ Vegetable organism ” means any vegetable organism 
in whatever stage of existence such vegetable organism may be ; 

The expression “ Animal organism ” means any animal organism in 
whatever stage of existence such animal organism may be; 

The expression “ Occupier ” meanB the person in actual occupation of 
any land or building, or if there is no such person, then the expression 
means the person entitled to possession thereof; 

The expression “ Owner ” means the person who is for the time 
being entitled to receive the rent of any land, or who if the same were 
let to a tenant at a rack rent would be entitled to receive such rent. 
Neither His Majesty the King nor the Governor as Intcudant of Crown 
Lands is included in the expression “ owner ” ; * 

The expression “ Director of Agriculture ” means the Director of the 
Department of Agriculture; 

The expression “ Chief Inspector M moans a chief inspector appointed 
under this Ordinance; 

The expression “ Inspector ” means any inspector appointed under 
this Ordinance, and includes an assistant inspector; 

The expression “Nursery” means any land or premises whereon 
are grown or kept any trees, Hhrubs or herbs intended for sale or 
distribution; 

The expression “Inspection Grounds” meanR such lots of land as 
may from time to time be set apart by the Go\ernor for the purposes of 
this Ordinance. 

Appointment 3. The Governor may from time to time appoint some qualified 
of v Inspectors, person as Chief Inspector under this Ordinance, and also such other 

qualified persons as may be necessary as inspectors and assistant 
inspectors under him. 

4. The Governor may from time to time rent or lease land for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, and may set apart such land and also any 
(Vown land for use as inspection grounds or for any other purpose which 
he may deem necessary to further the objects of this Ordinance. 

Lio! i'>ition <»f 5.—(1.) The Governor may from time to time by proclamation 

plants^etc!' the importation into the Colony of any plants, parts of plants, 

seeds, fruits, soil or any class of goodB, packages, coverings, or other 
articles or things named and specified in such proclamation. 

(2.) The Governor may from time to time by proclamation order that 
the plants, parts of plauts, seeds, fruits, soil, or any class of goods. 


Inspection 

grounds. 
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packages, coverings, or other articles or things named or specified in 
such proclamation shall not be imported into the Colony except upon 
such conditions as may be specified in such proclamation. 

6. Every plant, article or thing imported into this Colony in contra¬ 
vention of any proclamation under this Ordinance, or of any of the 
conditions imposed thereby may be seized by any officer of Customs or 
by the Chief Inspector or any inspector and shall thereupon become 
forfeited to His Majesty and may be destroyed or otherwise dealt with 
as the Governor may direct. 

7. Every nursery shall be registered by the owner or occupier thereof 
at the office of the Chief Inspector on or before the first day of May in 
each year, 

8- Every nursery shall be inspected at least twice a year by the Chief 
Inspector or by an inspector appointed by him to fulfil that duty, and at 
such other times as the Chief Inspector shall deem necessary. 

9. The Chief Inspector or any inspector may declare under 
quarantine any nursery or such part of any nursery as lies within twenty 
yards of any tree, shrub or herb which he finds infected by disease, or 
infested with pests, or within thirty yards if such infected or infested 
tree, shrub or herb is over ton feet in height; and such area shall be 
held and deemed to be under quarantine accordingly. 

10. A quarantine declared under the last preceding section shall 
nmaiii in force until the Chief Inspector shall have given to the owner 
or occupier of the nursery affected his written certificate to the effect 
that the trees, shrubs and herbs within such quarantined area are free 
from disease and pest, ami during such period of quarantine it shall not 
be lawful for any person to remove or cause to be removed from such 
nursery any tree, shrub or herb or any parts thereof or any soil, manure, 
plant cases, wrappings or packing materials from the quarantined area. 

11. Any owner or occupier of a nursery having his mu scry or any 
pail thereof thus placed under quarantine may upon application to the 
■Chief Inspector have his nursery examined free of charge to determine 
whether or not he 1ms been successful in eradicating the disease or pest. 

12. The Chief Inspector or any inspector may at all reasonable times 
enter without notice (with or without assistants as may to the pin sen 
making entry seem fit) upon any nurseries, land or plantations or into 
any building or part of any building not being a dwelling house for the 
purpose of searching for and examining any animal or vegetable 
organism or any diseased or pest-infested tree, shrub or herb or any soil, 
manure, plant cases, w cappings or packing materials, and may remain 
thereon or therein so long as may be reasonably necessary for any such 
purpose. 

13. The Chief Inspector or any inspector authorised by him in writing 
for that purpose may issue an order in uniting in the form in the 
Schedule horeto(M to the occupier, or if there be no occupier, to the 


r 
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( l ) Not reprinted. 
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focedure 
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ice* with 
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Compensation. 


Protection of 
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Ordinance. 
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not to 
invalidate 
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Offences. 


owner of any nursery, land or plantation, directing him to take within a 
definite time from the service upon him of such order to be specified 
therein all such measures as may be necessary for the eradication of or 
for the prevention of the spread of any disease or pest, including in such 
measures the total destruction if necessary of any trees, shrubs or herbs 
whether infected by any disease or infested with any pest or not. 

14. If there is no occupier on any land, service of any order under 
this Ordinance may be made by affixing the same in some conspicuous 
part of the land. 

15. If any owner or occupier shall fail to comply with the directions 
contained in any order, any inspector may with or without assistants 
enter upon such land and take such steps as may be necessary for 
properly and effectively carrying such order into execution. 

16. The expenses incurred by the Chief Inspector or any inspector 
in carrying into effect any order made under this Ordinance shall be 
paid by the party in default. 

Such expenses shall be recoverable as a debt which until paid shall 
be a first charge on the land affected by the order/ and payment thereof 
may be enforced forthwith in the manner provided by the Lands and 
Jkiildiugs Taxes Ordinance, 1919. 

Provided always that it shall be lawful for the Governor to dispense 
with the payment of such expenses in cases where owing to the party in 
default being in needy circumstances, or for any other reason, the 
Governor thinks fit so to do. 

17. It shall be lawful for the Governor out of moneys voted for that 
purpose by the Legislative Council to make grants by way of 
compensation or partial compensation to occupiers aud to owners 
(according to their respective interests) in respect of healthy trees, 
shrubs or herbs, destroyed in order to prevent the increase of any 
disease or pest or the spread of any disease or pest into adjoining lands. 

18. No inspector or other person authorized under the provisions 
hereof shall be deemed a trespasser by reason of any entry or destruction 
or action taken or thing done under this Ordinance, or be liable for any 
damages occasioned by carrying out any of the provisions of this 
Ordinance, unless the same were occasioned maliciously and without 
reasonable and probable cause. 

19. Proceedings taken under this Ordinance shall not be rendered 
void by reason of any informality in any order or notice made or given. 

20. Every person shall be guilty of an offence against this Ordinance 
who— 

(a) In any manner obstructs or impedes any person in the 
execution of any of the powers conferred by this Ordinance; 
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(b) Refuses or neglects to comply with or acts in contravention of 
any of the provisions of this Ordinance or the terms of any 
proclamation issued thereunder or any regulations made or 
any order given in pursuance thereof respectively; or 

(<•) Introduces any disease or pest into any cultivation, unless he 
proves to the satisfaction of the Magistrate that such 
introduction was accidental and not due to neglect or malice. 

21. If any person is guilty of an offence against this Ordinance he 
shall for every such offence be liable on summary conviction before a 
Magistrate to a line not exceeding twenty pounds. This liability shall 
be in addition to the liability for civil claims which may be made 
against such person. 

22. The Governor in Executive Council may make regulations for all 
or any ot the following purposes, namely 

(a) For regulating or prohibiting the removal from any nursery, 
inspection ground, plantation or place or the transference or 
conveyance from any part of the Colony to any other part 
thereof of any trees, shrubs or herbs, soil, manure, straw or 
packing material; 

(b) For securing the detention and examination of any tree, shrub 
or herb and of any soil, manure, straw Or packing material, 
which is suspected to be diseased or pest-infested and of 
boxes, baskets, pots, packages and cases which are suspected 
to contain or to have contained diseased or pest-infested 
trees, shrubs or herbs or to harbour or to be infected by disease 
or infested with pest; 

(c) For securing the effectual treatment of diseased tr^es, shrubs 
and herbs and the effectual eradication of diseases and pests, 
and for the supply of chemicals, appliances and other means 
whereby such treatment or eradication may be facilitated; 

(tl) For defining the duties of inspectors and of the Chief Inspector 
under this Ordinance; 

(e) For regulating the work to be done in inspection grounds; 

( f) For regulating the manner in which requests are to be made 
by occupiers to the Chief Inspector; aud 

(<?) Generally for carrying into effect the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

23. The production of a copy of the Royal Gazette containing a copy 
of any proclamation purporting to be made under this Ordinance shall 
be primd facie evidence in all Courts and for all purposes whatever of 
the due making and tenor of such proclamation. 

24. The Plant Protection Ordinance, 1911, the Plant Protection 
^Amendment) Ordinance, 1910, and the Plant Protection (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1917 are hereby repealed. 


Punishment. 


Regulations. 


Evidonce. 


Repeal. 

Ordinances 
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37-1916, 
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Proclamation of Pests and Diseases. 


The following proclamation recently issued has replaced those 
previously made, and contains all the pests and diseases at present 
brought under the operation of the Ordinance. The Stem-bleeding 
Disease of Coconuts has been removed from the list. 

PROCLAMATION NO. 50 OF 1921. 

Whereas by Section 2 of the Plant Protection Ordinance, 1919, it is 
among other things provided that the expression “ Disease’* means any 
disease affecting trees, shrubs or herbs caused by or consisting in the 
presence of any pathogenical animal or vegetable organism which the 
Governor may by proclamation from time to time declare to be a disease 
within the meaning of the said Ordinance; and that the expression 
11 Pest” includes any parasitical, epiphytal or,other animal or vegetable 
organism, and also any insect or other invertebrate animal (in whatever 
stage of existence such insect or animal may be) affecting or injurious to 
trees, shrubs or herbs, which the Governor may by proclamation from 
time to time declare to be a pest within the meaning of the said 
Ordinance; ' 

And whereas it is expedient to declare the diseases and pests here- 
under mentioned to be diseases and pests respectively within the meaning 
of the said Ordinance ; 

Now, therefore, I Thomas Alexander Vans Best, Acting Governor 
as aforesaid, do hereby declare Bud-rot disease, Red Ring disease 
and Little-leaf disease of the Coconut palm; Mosaic disease of the 
Sugai*«cane; and Blossom-blight and Wither-tip of the Lirne tree, to 
be diseases within the meaning of the said Ordinance; and the Bird 
Vine, the Love Vine, the Coconut butterfly (Brassolin Sophorae ), the 
Parasol ant, the Cacao beetle, the Locust, the Gru-gru beetle ( Ehyncho - 
pliorus pabnarum) and the Rhinoceros beetle (Strategus a locus) to be 
pests within the meaning of the said Ordinance. 

The proclamations Nos. 56 of 1907, BO and 49 of 1912, 50 of 1915, 
87 and 85 of 1918, 20 of 1920 and 45 of 1921 are hereby revoked. 
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Notes on the Proclaimed Diseases and Pests. 


BUD-ROT DISEASE OF COCONUT. 

Bud-rot of coconuts is a much-discussed and apparently common 
disease about which very little is definitely known. The confusion that 
exists is without doubt due, in great part, to the fact that the heart of 
the coconut palm, consisting of a large amount of very tender tissue, is 
naturally the first part to undergo secondary decay when the tree is 
dying from any cause. Owing to its enclosed situation this decay is 
usually of a putrid bacterial type, which cannot be distinguished from 
true bud-rot disease due to direct infection. Such disease undoubtedly 
exists, but in the present state of our knowledge is onl\ recognisable 
by its infectious nature. Losses due to red-ring disease, and probably 
also undescribed root diseases, are often attributed to bud-rot owing to 
the occurrence of secondary putrefaction of the bud as a conspicuous 
symptom. 

Infectious bud-rot itself is of uncertain origin. In part it has been 
shown to be caused by a fungus of the genus PJiytophthora , but the 
more common type in the West Indies appears to be due to one or 
more species of bacteria. The safest plan is to treat all cases of failure, 
not definitely assignable to other causes, as due to infectious bud-rot. 

There are two fairly distinct types recognizable. In one the infection 
is central, and the heart leaf or leaves dry up while all or many of the outer 
leaves are still healthy m appearance. In the other the infection begins 
among the outer leaf-bases and works inwards towards the centre. 1 he 
former type cannot be treated, as the bud is destroyed before the attack 
is noticed the latter type sometimes responds to treatment. Firing 
the top is not recommended, as the scorched tissues attract beetles 
which often kill the tree. A safer method is to tie a quantity of copper 
sulphate in a piece of sacking and fasten it so that its solution in r.un 
water runs down among the leaf-bases. This is more popular than 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture, which is probably the best remedy if 
it can be carried out and repeated from time to time. 

RED RING DISEASE OF COCONUT. 

The disease for which the above name is now' used was first described 
from Trinidad in 1905. It was usually known as root disease until 1918 
when it W’as found to be due to a nematode worm related to the hook¬ 
worm which affects man- The adult worm measures only inch in 
length but is present in the affected tree in countless numbers. The 
infestation has its principal seat in the stem hut extends to the bases of 
the loaves and at a somewhat late stage to the spongy tissues of the roots. 

The disease is easily confused with bud-rot as in its latest stages the 
heart generally undergoes secondary putrefaction causing the central 
shoot to fall over. 
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The failure of the tree is marked by a progressive yellowing and 
browning of the leaves in order of age, commencing at the tip of each 
leaf reached in the process. In its early stages the discoloration is 
indistinguishable from that which accompanies the natural dying off of 
the old leaves, especially where this is accelerated from any cause. The 
difference becomes apparent however when leaves in full vigour and 
even those not fully expanded are involved. The shedding of green nuts 
is one of the first symptoms of this disease, as also of bud-rot. 

When the stem of an affected tree is cut across a well-marked red 
ring 1 to inches wide beginning one to two inches from the outside is 
found. It is densest near the base of the tree and broken into more or 
less scattered dots as the leaves are approached. The leaf bases when 
split open show a somewhat similar discoloration. Infested roots have 
the loose cortical tissue discoloured yellow, pink or red 

The evidence so far obtained goes to show that infection begins in the 
crown and extends downward and it is assumed that the worms from 
infested Boil travel upwards on the outside of the stem when it is in a 
moist condition, and enter about the bases of the leaves. Infection can 
be artificially produced with great readiness by dropping a fragment of 
infested tissue into the axil of a leaf, and the infestation so produced is 
identical with that found in naturally infected trees. 

t 

It is rare for trees to show signs of infection at less than four to five 
years of age. In the great majority of cases the trees develop the disease 
during the bearing of the first few crox>s of nuts. After this stage the 
trees begin to grow out of their susceptibility to infection and where 
development is normal cases are rare in trees beyond the age of ten 
years. No influence on liability to the disease appears to arise from any 
variation in soil or other external conditions. 

The earliest cases which occur in a field are few and scattered and 
may be supposed to arise from infected nuts, though there is as yet no 
proof of this. Later cases are mostly grouped around those first to 
appear and are obviously due to infection from them. The losses from 
a severe infestation may amount to 30 per cent, before tho period of 
immunity is reached. 

The cure of the disease is regarded as impossible. The measures 
which have been suggested for its prevention are at present in process 
of trial on an extensive scale. An obvious precaution is to destroy the 
infested trees immediately upon their condition becoming recognisable. 
They should not be cut down but should be dug out, which is almost as 
readily done, and then burnt or at least thoroughly charred as soon as 
sufficient dry fuel is available for the purpose. It is worth considerable 
expenditure to tackle the early cases in this way in view of the disastrous 
effects which often follow their neglect. Observation show's that it 
should also be worth while to isolate threatened trees by cross trenches 
connecting the drains which usually run between the rows. A further 
measure which is undergoing tests is the painting of a band of crude oil 
about a foot wide round the stem with the object of stopping the ascent 
of the worms by providing a surface upon which moisture will not lodge. 
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LITTLE-LEAF DISEASE OF COCONUTS. 

This affection of the coconut palm is now for the first time proclaimed 
under the Ordinance. It is common in a scattered way in both Trinidad 
and Tobago, being often conspicuous on roadside trees. Recently a 
district was inspected in which the distribution of the disease had 
assumed epidemic proportions. 

The most obvious character of the disease as seen in these islands is 
that after its onset the leaves come out smaller and smaller in size 
until in the end, if no recovery takes place, they are reduced to a 
ridiculous little crown of aborted stumps not more than 1—feet long, 
which maj be borne at the end of a stem perhaps 20-30 feet high. 

Examination of the central shoot and bud reveals the young 
leaves with brown necrosed spots and patches on the folded leaflets and 
on the surface of the leaf-stalk. As the leaves expand the leaf-stalks 
develop a russeted or corky surface, which later becomes hard and 
woody, more or less raised and mis-shapen and exhibits well marked 
cracks. The unyielding nature of the leaves so affected causes those 
which follow to be more and more severely deformed, and in the later 
stages the leaflets either do not expand oi are almost entirely aborted, 
and the r.ichis or mid rib itself is reduced to a pointed stump. 

Trees of all ages are liable to be affected. Cases aie fairly common 
in fields of young trees, and even very old trees are subject to attack. 
Conditions in respect of soil and moisture appear to have little influence. 

Affected tiecs occasionally show some degree of recovery, but this is 
usually intermittent and the end result in nearly all untreated cases is 
death. 

The causation of the disease is now under investigation. In the first 
trace of the lesions, found among the embryonic leaves of the bud, a 
species of yeast is conspicuous, accompanied, in some cases at least, 
by a rod-like bacterium. 

The disease is one which responds readily to treatment, even at an 
advanced stage. A method adopted with complete success is to relieve 
the constriction of tin* central part of the shoot by slitting the strainers 
and forcing the leaves apart, and then pouring a disinfectant fluid into 
the heart. Tobacco juice is very effective, and apparently any of the 
ordinary commercial disinfectants such as Jeye’s or Kreso, if applied in 
weak solutions that will not seriously burn the tissues, serve the purpose 
very well. 

MOSAIC DISEASE OF SUOAK-CANE. 

The Mosaic diseases form a peculiar and well-marked group of highly 
infectious diseases affecting in each instance closely related plants. 
There are well known mosaic diseases of tomato, tobacco, and Irish 
potato. The name has reference to the irregularity of distribution of 
the green colour of the leaves which is the most obvious character of 
this class of affection. No causative organism can be detected in these 
diseases, but the juice in all cases conveys infection, often with great 
readiness* 
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Sugar-cane mosaic became generally known in consequence of a 
severe epidemic which began to develop in Porto Rico about 1916. The 
disease had previously existed for many years in several localities in the 
East, especially in Java, where it was known as yellow stripe, and was 
not regarded very seriously owing to the powers of resistance of the 
local cane varieties. The disease is now known to occur in the Western 
Hemisphere in Louisiana, Florida and adjoining States, in Jamaica, 
Cuba, Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, Barbados, Trinidad and the Argentine. 

The disease was first recognised in Trinidad in 1920, when it was 
found to bo abundantly distributed at the St. Augustine Experiment 
Station and its neighbourhood, from the outskirts of Port-of-Spain to 
Tunapuna. Many small centres of infection had also been established 
in the island by cuttings sent out from St. Augustine. 

The first symptom of sugar-cane mosaic appears on the leaves in the 
form of pale, more or less elongated spots or streaks, difficult to describe 
but usually easy to recognise. A useful distinction from various 
un-related types of spotting which occur is that in mosaic the youngest 
leaves are always affected. Later symptoms appear on the steins, 
consisting of discoloured or water-soaked patches or streaks which in the 
more susceptible varieties become sunken and cracked, causing the 
cane to dry out and lose greatly in weight. 

During prolonged dry weathor no spread of the disease is noticeable, 
but subsequent to the first month or two of the wet season fresh 
infections occur with a frequency that varies greatly according to period 
and locality. Transmission is believed to be due to an insect carrier, 
not yet recognised. 

Cuttings from infected canes reproduce the disease and afford the 
means of its extension over large areas and transmission over long 
distances. 

With the exception of Uba no cane variety grown in Trinidad is 
known to be immune from mosaic, but here as elsewhere there appear 
to be somewh.it wide differences in susceptibility to infection and in 
resistance to the more serious effects of infestation. These effects 
have not been allowed to develop to any great extent in Trinidad, but 
there is evidence enough to show that in the less resistant varieties 
they have a severity comparable with that reported from Porto Rico. 

The discovery of the disease in the island was followed by efforts on 
the part of the Department of Agriculture to effect its eradication, and 
these are being steadily pursued. Infested districts arc regularly 
inspected and in the case of small farmers compensation has been paid 
for the stools destroyed and new plants supplied free. As sufficient time 
has now been given for the education of the grower to recognise and 
deal with the disease it is proposed that future work will consist of 
inspection and where necessary the issue of orders under the Plant 
Protection Ordinance. 
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ANTHRACNOSE (BLOSSOM-BLIGIIT AND WITHEIt-TIP) 

OF LIME. 

This highly infectious fungus disease occurs on the lime (both 
common and spineless) and on some varieties of lemon. No other Citrus 
species or other plant is known to be susceptible. Infection is confined 
to the young and tender organs of the plant, i.e. the tips of new shoots, 
buds and flowers, and recently set fruits, The parts attacked are mostly 
killed. The leaves which survive and develop on the infected shoots 
show more or loss deformity due to the injuries received in the tender 
state, and fruits which survive infection show large or small corky spots 
or cankers for the same reason. 

The causative organism is the fungus Gloeosporium limetticolum 
Clausen. Its one*eelled oblong spores form a pinkish coating on the 
affected parts and are probably distributed by air currents, rain, birds 
and insects. There is evidence which seems to show that infection has 
been carried from one district to another on full-grown lime fruits. 

The disease is generally distributed over Trinidad, and even exists 
on an isolated tree on the highest point of the island of Cliacachacare. 
In Tobago it has apparently been present for some years, confined to one 
isolated plantation, but has recently escaped from this situation and 
begun to spread rapidly in its neighbourhood. The disease has been 
proclaimed for the purposes of an attempt at eradication in Tobago. 
There is nothing to be gained by action under the Ordinance in Trinidad. 

As regards other countries the disease occurs in British Guiana, is 
well-known in Cuba and Florida, and from accounts seen maybe present 
in Jamaica. It has not so far been found in other islands of the Lesser 
Antilles, and no limes or lemons from Trinidad should on any account be 
sent there or to any tropical country. 

It is possible to control the disease by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture or preferably lime sulphur solution at the times when a flush of 
new growth or blossom takes place. The habit of the lime is so irregular 
in this respect that frequent applications arc necessary for full 
protection, and the value of the produce is too small to cover the cost of 
materials and labour. 

A theory has been put forward based on some local observations that 
the losses from the disease are greatly reduced by the provision of 
shade trees. Against this must be placed the fact that in cases seen of 
limes planted fairly extensively among cacao and between rows of 
coconuts the influence of the disease has been exerted to the full. 

The only visible hope of establishing a citric acid industry in the 
Colony in the presence of this disease lies in the search for immune 
varieties. An Indian lime is at present under test, and seeds of other 
varieties have been obtained with due precautions from the Philippine 
Islands. One of these is stated to be immune to * wither-tip,* but it is 
not known whether the fungus concerned is identical with ours. 
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BIBD VINE, MISTLETOE, VAGE, KAKA-ZOUEZO. 

These are the local names applied generally to several shrubby plants 
of the Natural Order Loranthaceee , allied to the mistletoe of Europe. 
These plants are semi-parasitic on the branches of trees, penetrating the 
wood with their root-suckers and drawing upon the sap of the host for 
thoir supply of water and of substances raised in solution from the soil. 
They are not completely parasitic since they possess green leaves and 
manufacture their own supply of sugar or starch. 

Of the numerous species which occur a few are pests of cultivated 
trees, and of these Struthanthus dichotriemthus is by far the most 
troublesome, occurring on a wide range of hosts and having external 
running roots which enable it to spread quickly among the branches 
and to establish many points of connection and food supply with the 
wood. It is the only one to which the name of vine is at all appropriate, 
as other species are bushy in form with only one attachment. 

The fruits of these plants are enveloped in a sticky mucilage, and 
their distribution is mainly effected by birds which eat the berries and 
reject the seeds or void them in their excrement. 

The remedy adopted is the severance of the branch to which the 
parasite is attached. 

LOVE VINE. 

The flowering plant commonly known as love vine is one of a genus 
of parasites ot the Natural Order Convolvulaccce , known in England as 
dodders. The local representative is Cutcuta amcricana L. The seed 
germinates on the ground and sends out a thread-like shoot the tip of 
which circles in search of a living support. When a suitable connection 
is effected the love vine loses its attachment to the soil and proceeds to 
develop among the twigs of its host, twining about them and forming 
small suckers at numerous points of contact. These establish connection 
with the conducting tissues of the host and draw from it the whole of 
the nourishment required, since this plant, unlike bird-vine, has no 
green leaves of its own. 

Love vine is particularly common in Trinidad on Hibiscus hedges, 
and has a very wide range of hosts among shrubs and small trees. On 
crop-plants it is perhaps most often seen on cassava, and occasionally 
occurs on citrus trees and cacao. As a pest, apart from doing damagq 
to hedges, it is not of much importance. 

Love vine is an annual plant, and dies out when fruiting is completed. 
It is often destroyed by one or more parasitic fungi in the wet season. 
It is reproduced by seed, and also grows readily from any fragment, 
Children often aid its spread by throwing it about. 

The treatment usually adopted is the cutting out and burning or 
bu.ying of the infested branches. The parasite can also be destroyed 

[spraying with Cooper's Cattle Dip, H ounces to the gallon. This 
burns the leaves of the host but on Hibiscus hedges at any rate does no 
permanent damage. The hedge should be trimmed low before spraying. 
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A. parasitic plant which closely resembles the common love vine in 
habit, though belonging to a totally different Natural Order, is Caasytha 
americana (. Lauracew ). This is usually found on uncultivated plants 
and is not regarded as a pest. It is distinguishable from love vine by 
its more wiry stems and duller greenish yellow colour. 

THE COCONUT BUTTERFLY. 

The caterpillars of the coconut butterfly Brassolis sophorae become 
serious pests only occasionally when their natural enemies decrease in 
numbers. The egg parasites are the most important, the Tachina flies 
which issue from the pupae being next in usefulness. 

In Circular No. 5 coloured figures of all stages of the butterfly will 
be found. The butterflies are rarely seen as they usually only come 
out at dusk and fly high and fast. The characteristic damage done to 
the coconut leaves by the caterpillars is the best indication of an attack. 
In feeding the caterpillars eat off all the green part and leave the entire 
mid-rib. The bare mid-ribs are generally conspicuous. The caterpillars 
are gregarious and during the day are to be found in a l nest’ formed 
either by spinning several leaves together or made in the crown of the 
tree among the bases of the fronds and spikes. The caterpillars only 
feed at night. 

Control. -The most important measure is to be always on the 
look-out, foi the characteristic damage to the leaves ; when this is recent 
the nest will not be very far off and it can then be cut off and destroyed. 
Only in cases of severe infestation will it be possible to collect 
egg masses, pupa* or emerging adults. 

For further information see Circular No. *5 Board of Agriculture 
“ Preliminary NoteB on some insects Affecting the Coconut Palm.” — 
(Prioe 3d.) 


PARASOL ANTS. 

Under this heading two species of leaf-cutting ants are dealt, with 
Atta cephaloies or the * Bachack’ and Atta octospinosa or the • Parasol 
Ant ’ of Trinidad and the * Pot Ant’ of Tobago. 

Bachacks (A. cephalotes) are the most injurious species and arc 
generally found ou cacao estates and uncultivated land bordering them, 
they live in large communities in the ground and a so-cilled nest 
consists of a collection of small chambers connected by tunnels. If left 
undisturbed a nest will persist for many years and will gradually expand, 
until it may cover quite a large area. Nests from six to twenty feet across 
are of common occurrence. All nests however begin with one chamber 
and one exit hole. Large nests have from fifty to sixty exits, but as a 
rule not all are used by the ants. 

The ants are reddish brown and 1 soldiers ’ are always present. The 
queens are darker than the workers and measure about one inch in 
length; workers or foragers vary in size from one-eighth to three-fourths 
of an inch. Stiff clay soils are preferred by the ants. 
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Parasol or Pot Ants (A. octospinoda) do not live in communities like 
the Bachacks and the nest generally consists of only one chamber in 
the ground. These ants also make use of any cavities in walls, under 
rotten logs of wood, tubs and flower pots ; provided moisture conditions 
are suitable they will take advantage of any dark and quiet corner in 
field or garden. 

Parasol ants are not of much importance on estates, they are more 
injurious about gardens. 

The queens are half an inch long and reddish brown in colour; there 
are no ‘ soldiers * and the workers vary from a little over a quarter to 
one-eighth of an inch in length. 

The two species differ in feeding habits: Atta cephalotes seems to 
confine itself mostly to leaves, but Atta octospinosa will take flow’ers of 
different kinds in addition to young leaves as well as the skin of ripe 
cocao pods. 

Control. — Nests may be destroyed by the use of carbon bisulphide 
when very big or by means of cyanide of potassium or sodium when 
small. The most favourable time for dealing with nests is at the 
end of the dry season just before the rains set in and before the 
winged ants swarm. In using carbon bisulphide for large nests select 
only the exits in use by the ants and stop up all bther holes with wet 
earth. Pour into each hole a measured quantity of carbon bisulphide 
(from a half to one fluid ounce is enough) and allow a little time for 
the gas to diffuse in the nest; explode at the mouth of one hole with 
a match and cover all other holes with wet earth immediately after the 
explosion in order to put out the fire and confine the fumes. If this is 
not done a large portion of the gas will he burned and the efficiency of 
the treatment lessened thereby. 

For small nests of Bachacks and Parasol Ants use cyanide of 
potassium, one ounce in a gallon of water or crush the same quantity of 
c\snide and bury in the nest. Carbon bisulphide and cyanide will 
damage the roots of growing plants, 

TIIE CACAO BEETLE. 

The Cacao beetle (Stcirastoma Ivprcasum) is sufficiently well 
known to need no description, but fig. 1 represents an adult and 
fig. 2 B the larva or 4 worm ’ as it is commonly called here. The 
principal damage is done by the worms, young trees suffering most 
from them. The beetles gnaw the young branches for the purpose 
of feeding on the bark ; the scars which they leave, illustrated in 
fig. 3, 2 do not damage the tree materially but serve the purposo 
of indicating where beetles ore active and where the worms are to be 
searched for and destroyed. Feeding and egg laying generally proceed 
together. Occasionally beetles are found feeding on ripe cacao pods on 
the trees and on broken pods in the heaps, but this habit is rather rare. 
Both beetles and worms are more active during dry weather: excessive 
i#,in keeps them dovvn. The beetles like sunshine^ remaining dormant in 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES 

Fiu. 1. Cacao Beetle.— Adult female, natural size Colour 14rev with black 
markings. 

Fie. 2. Cacao Bei.tlk 

A. Section of stem showing egg anil egg eluimbei, the outer surface 

of hark has been removed. 

B. Larva or worm. Colour* head light brown, body white. 

C. Pupa of a male beetle Colour white 

All figures natural size 

Fro. 3. Cacao Blktli. 

1 . Section of bianeh showing larva m pupil ehainbt r, the larva h\e>* 

in the b.uk of the branch and enters woody put when about {,» 
turn into a pupa. 

2 . - A. Arrow point** to old and abandoned nnjaeb so bath •»! stun 

B. Kxt rement and sawdust is'-umg trom tumul ot urn t, the b< st 
indication of larva in a tree 

* Feeding marks of adult beetles. 

3. —'C. Egg pit. 

1 ). Burrow in bark of newly hatched larva. 


All figures natural size. 
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EXPLANATION OF FIGURES. 

Fin. 4. Tin- Venk'/.i ki.\n Miokatom L<m vst Schist umr't }>nranntw,—A(\uU 
female. Coloui lawny yellow with black markings. 

Nat him 1 sue. 

Km. 5. VnncyrKJ-AN Miokatoii\ Locust.- Hopper or immature stage. Colour 
reddish yellow with black markings. 

MigJitly enlarged 

Fn.. 6. Venezuelan Lot rsT.—lio])per stage just before moulting 

to the adult adage. 

Fk.. 7. Palm Weevil Rhyurhophoru* yd mu nun. 

(t. Pupa— colour tusty brown, 

/>. Adult female beetle—eolom shining black. 

c. Proboscis and head oi adult male beetle lateial new, 

d. Do, do. ienmle do. 

All figuies natunil size. 
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■dull weather. The larvae or worms tunnel under the bark of the trees 
and consume the cambium as they move about in their tunnels. These 
tunnels have no fixed direction, but they generally run in spirals round 
the stem of the tree, and branches are often completely ringed. As the 
worm moves along in its tunnel it leaves behind it excrement and chips 
of wood and bark; some of this waste exudes from the tunnels and 
betrays the whereabouts of a worm, see fig. 8, 2 B. The larva is the 
most destructive stage of the beetle it lasts for about seventy-five days. 
When ready to turn into a pupa see fig. 2 C the larva bores in the woody 
part; of the tree and forms a small cell in which it undergoes its 
transformation in twelve to fourteen days, see fig. 3, 1. 

Control. —Shade, both overhead and ground, keeps away beetles. 
Spraying branches with arsenate of lead or white lime w T ill prevent 
beetles eating the bark and laying eggs in it, The regular use of “traps” 
consisting of short lengths of branches with the bark on of the “Wild 
Chataigne” treo Pacliira aquatica will attract adults and prevent them 
from going on the cacao. 

The most important control measure is the destruction of the worms 
and pupa* in the trees. Young cacao trees especially should be 
regularly examined and all worms and pupa? removed ; dead or dying 
branches which are sure to contain pupa* and larva* are to be cut off 
and burnt. All wounds made in cutting out worms should be dressed 
with crude oil, a thick mixture of white lime or white lead paint. Beetles 
always prefer to lay in trees that have been attacked and will invariably 
return to them if the dressing is omitted. The jorquets or forks of 
the trees are favourite places. In districts where cacao beetles are 
numerous all branches from trimming operations should be buried. 

A full description with coloured plates of the cacao beetle and 
methods of control w T ill be found m Circular No. 1 Board of Agriculture: 
“The Life History and Control of the Cacao Beetle.” (Price fid.) 

LOCUSTS. 

Several insects come under the term locusts; some of our local 
species occasionally get aw’ay from their natural enemies and small 
sporadic attacks take place. The locust that is most to be feared 
however comes from Venezuela and is the South American migratory 
locust Schivtocerca par anew is. Fig. 4 represents an adult or Hying 
stage of this species and figs. 5 and 6 show the hopper or crawling 
stages of the s.ane species. 

Both flying and hopper stages cause damage by devouring most 
of our cultivated plants and many wild ones as well. They are very 
prolific and arrive in great numbers. 

Control. —The flying and hopper stages can be poisoned by the use 
of bran mash which they eat, or the vegetation on which they feed can 
be sprayed with arsenitc of soda. If the adults deposit eggs, which 
they do in loose soil the egg capsules can be dug up and destroyed. 
Newly hatched hoppers can be surrounded and burnt. 

Further particulars will be found in Circular 13 Board of Agriculture; 
44 Locusts and Methods of Destroying them.” 
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THE PALM WEEVIL OK GRU-GRU WORM. 

The Palm Weevil BhynchopJwrus patmarum see fig. 7 is more or less 
a secondary pest, attacking as a rule palms that are suffering from 
fungoid, bacterial or nematode diseases. It is however attracted to 
healthy trees when they have been scorched by fire or have been cut 
or bruised. 

The larv®, see fig. 8 destroy the internal tissues in the act of 
burrowing and feeding. The weevils possibly serve as transmitters 
of infection from one tree to another. 

Control. —The larvae are internal feeders and when discovered in 
palms not suffering from any disease should be cut out and the wound 
dressed with crude oil or tar. 

All palms felled on account of disease or other reasons should be 
disposed of by burning to avoid promiscuous breeding of larvae in them. 
Cuts and bruises on the trees should always be dressed with crude 
oil or tar. 

For further particulars see Circular No. /> Board of Agriculture: 
“ Preliminary Notes on some Insects affecting the Coconut Palm.'* 
(Price 3d.) 


THE RHINOLEROS BEETLE. 

The Rhinoceros Beetle (Strategus aloeui) of Trinidad is not to be 
confounded with the Rhinoceros Beetle of the East which is an entirely 
distinct insect with quite different habits and methods of attack. 

Fig. 10 represents male and female beetles of the Trinidad 
Rhinoceros Beetle. The damage is done by the adult insects. Only 
young palms are attacked as a rule ; the very youngest being preferred. 
By means of its powerful front legs the beetle burrows down into the 
ground near the young palm and when it has reached beneath the 
coconut it works its way upwards through the fibre into the heart of the 
plant and destroys it by tearing it and feeding on it. Often two beetles 
are found in a hole where they remain for some days. The holes made 
by the beetles near the plant are about an inch in diameter and resemble 
small crab holes. 

The Rhinoceros Beetle is a pest mainly in recently cleared lands. 

Control.— The beetles in the holes can be killed by pouring in some 
crude oil or carbon bisulphide, the former being preferable. The larva* 
see fig. II live in rotting trunks of trees and in old manure heaps; by 
cutting up and scattering all rotting wood, and frequently turning over 
the manure heaps the larvse can be killed. 





EXPLANATION OP FIGURES. 

Fio. 8. Palm Weevil. 

a. Larva lateral view, colour : body white, head hi own. 

Natural si/,e. 

b . Larva ventral view. 

r. Head point view enlai god. 

d. Dorsal view of posterior segments of larvi. 

* Points to spiracles. 

e. Lateral view of above. Both figures slightly enlarged. 

Fin. 9. Palm Weevil. 

a. Outline of egg enlarged. 

b. Pattern on kui face of egg, highly enlarged. 

Fio. 10. Rhinoceros Beetle, Stratiuu s ala h*. 

а. Male beetle. 

б. Female beetle. Dolour of both dark chestnut brown. Both 

figures slightly reduced. 

Fio. II. Rhinoceros Beetle. 

Larval stage of beetle slightly reduced, colour body whit', head 
chestnut brown. 
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Proclamations concerning* Plant Importation. 

IMPORTATION OF CACAO PLANTS AND CACAO BEANS FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Proclamation No, 58 of 1920. 

Whereas by Section 5 of the Plant Protection Ordinance, 1919, power 
is hereby given to the Governor to prohibit by proclamation the 
importation into this Colony of plants, parts of plants, seeds, fruits, soil, 
or any class of goods, packages, coverings or other articles or things 
named and specified in such proclamation and also to order that the 
same things shall not be imported into the Colony except upon such 
conditions as may be specified in such proclamation; 

Now, therefore, I, John Robert Chancellor, Governor as aforesaid, 
do hereby prohibit the importation into this Colony from any part of 
the mainland of South America of cacao plants or portions thereof and 
of cacao beans except cured cacao beans from Venezuela and Colombia. 

The Proclamation No. 13 of 1905 is hereby revoked. 

IMPORTATION OF COTTON SEED, SEED COTTON, 

AND GINNED COTTON. 

Proclamation No. 75 of 1920. 

Whereas by Section 5 of the Plant Protection Ordinance, 1919, it is 
enacted that the Governor may from time to time by Proclamation 
prohibit the importation into the Colony of any plants, parts of plants, 
seeds, fruits, soil, or any class of goods, packages, coverings, or other 
articles or things named and specified in such proclamation, and may also 
by proclamation order that the plants, parts of plants, seeds, fruits, soil, 
or any class of goods, packages, coverings, or other articles or things 
named or specified in such proclamation shall not be imported into the 
Colony except upon such conditions as may be specified in such 
proclamation. 

And whereas it is expedient to take steps to prevent the introduction 
into the Colony of the Pink Boll Worm of Cotton ; 

Now, therefore, I, John Robert Chancellor, Governor as aforesaid, 
do hereby prohibit the importation into the Colony of cotton seed, seed 
cotton, and ginned cotton, except under a permit issued by the Director 
of Agriculture ; 

Proclamation No. 4 of 1918 is hereby revoked. 


Note : In consequence of a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture held September 21, 1921, the Governor on the 
recommendation of the Director of Agriculture decided that in order 
to avoid the introduction of Pink Boll Worm no permit under the 
Proclamation would be issued for importatio?is of cotton seed, seed 
cotton or ginned cotton, in transit or otherwise, from any part of the 
mainland of South America. 
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CONTROL AND INSPECTION OF PLANT IMPORTS. 

Proclamation No. 43 of 1921. 

Whereas by Section 5 of the Plant Protection Ordinance, 1919, it is 
enacted that the Governor may from time to time by Proclamation 
prohibit the importation into the Colony of any plants, parts of plants, 
seeds, fruits, soil, or any class of goods, packages, coverings, or other 
articles or things named and specified in such proclamation, and may 
also by proclamation order that the plants, parts of plants, seeds, fruits, 
soil, or any class of goods, packages, coverings, or other articles or things 
named and specified in Buch proclamation shall not be imported into 
the Colony except under such conditions as may be specified in such 
proclamation; 

And whereas for the purpose of protecting the agricultural interests 
of the Colony against the introduction of pes is and diseases of plants it 
is expedient that imported plants be subject to inspection. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas Alexander Vans Rest, Acting Governor as 
aforesaid, do hereby order and declare as follows : — 

(1) All plants, seeds, bulbs, cuttings or other parts of plants 
intended for propagation imported into the Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago excepting material imported through the Post 
Office shall be declared as such to the Collector of Customs or 
his Officers in Port-of-Spain, San Fernando or Scarborough, 
which shall be the only ports authorized for the entry of such 
material; 

(2) The Collector of Customs or his Officers shall detain all such 
material until the Diiector of Agriculture or an Officer 
authorized by him for the purpose has issued a permit for 
such material to be brought into the Colony or has ordered it 
to be otherwise disposed of. It shall be the duty of the 
Customs Officer in charge of such material to attach thereto 
a tag showing the name of the owner or consignee, the port of 
shipment and the name of the vessel, and notify the 
Department of Agriculture by telephone or otherwise as soon 
as possible after its arrival. In the event of an Officer of the 
Department of Agriculture taking charge of any such material 
for treatment or destruction he shall give the Officer of 
Customs in charge a receipt for same; 

(3) If the Postmaster-General or his Officers know or have reason 

to believe that any postal matter received from abroad 
contains any such material as above specified in (1) then 
such package shall be delivered to the Director of Agriculture 
for inspection and the delivery of any such postal package at 
the office of the Department of Agriculture and its return to 
the Post Office shall|be acknowledged in each case by a receipt 
signed on behalf of the Director of Agriculture and of the 
Postmaster-General lespectively; 
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(4) The Director of Agriculture, or an Officer authorized by him 

for the purpose, may order all or part of any material imported 
as above specified and any soil, covering, packing material, or 
other article or thing which may be assumed to have been in 
contact with it, to be destroyed disinfected or treated in any 
manner he may prescribe and may further order that such 
material be planted in a quarantine station under his control 
or in such a situation as he may for purposes of inspection 
direct; 

(5) Plant material as specified in (1) above landed at Port-of-Spain 
from abroad 'and intended for transhipment to Tobago shall 
be dealt with for the purposes of this Proclamation as material 
imported through Port-of-Spain; 

<6) The importation into the Colony from any source of material 
for intended propagation of the following plants will only be 
allowed under a permit previously obtained from the Director 
of Agriculture, who may refuse such a permit or attach 
thereto such conditions as seen to him desirable, viz.:— 

Citrus Plants; Sugar-Cane; Coffee; Banana and Plantain; 

Cacao; Cotton; Coconut; and Hevea. 

(7) Proclamations No. 85 of 19X1 and No. 38 of 1900 are hereby 
repealed. 


Regulations affecting Movement of Plants within the Colony. 


CONVEYANCE OF PLANTS FROM TRINIDAD TO TOBAGO. 

Regulation made by the Governor in Executive Council under Section 22 
of the Plant Protection Ordinance , 1919 , (Sept. 1, 1921). 

The following plant materials may not be moved from Trinidad to 
Tobago without a licence previously obtained from the Director of 
Agriculture :— 

Plantain and Banana Suckers ; 

Growing Cacao plants; 

Growing Lime plants; 

Lime Fruits; 

Sugar-cane and Sugar-cane plants. 

CONVEYANCE OF LIME PLANTS AND LIME FRUITS 
IN TOBAGO. 

Regulation made by the Governor in Executive Council under Section 22 
oj the Plant Protection Ordinance 1919 , (Oct. 27, 1921). 

The removal of Lime trees or plants, or any part thereof, or Lime 
fruits from the District of Tobago bounded on the North by the Sea, on 
the South by the Main Ridge, on the East by St. Rose and on the West 
by Mt. Dillon West boundary is hereby prohibited until further notice. 
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SUGAK. 

SUGAR CANE EXPERIMENTS 1919-21. 

Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties, and some 
observations on Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 

By Joseph de Vertkuil, F.I.C., F.C.S., Agricultural Chemist, and 
L. A. Buunton, Assistant Superintendent, St. Augustine 
Experiment Station. 

This report is divided into three parts 

(1) Raising and testing of new Trinidad seedlings. 

(2) Testing of varieties grow n in plots. 

(8) Mosaic Disease Observations. 

Raising and Testing of New Trinidad Seedlings 

The work started in 1917 in connection with the raising of new 
sugar-cane seedlings has been continued on the lines indicated in tin* 
report for 1917-19. (21 

Ten out of the forty-three seedlings raised in 1917, which were 
selected for a second trial and planted out in small plots on November 4. 
1919, have been discarde l owing to not having maintained their good 
field characters of the first year. These varieties grew very badly and 
were generally susceptible to disease. The lesults of the thirty-three 
varieties which were allowed to grow to maturity will be found under 
Table VI. 

One hundred and twenty-nine of the seedlings raised in 1918, which 
were selected for their combined field characters and analytical results 
for a second trial, were planted out in small plots, in Field 12, on 
October 25, 1920. 

TRINIDAD SEEDLINGS RAISED IN 1919. 

Out of the seedlings raised and potted in 1919, 2,409 were planted 
out in the field during February and March, 1920. Unfortunately a very 
severe period of drought followed the planting out of these seedlings— 
only 22 parts of rain having been recorded during April and May at 
St. Augustine—with the result that about 20 per cent, of the weaker 
plants died. These blanks were replaced in June with plants which had 
been kept in bamboo pots, but they were very backward when the 
reaping season arrived, whereas, the seedlings which were planted out 
early, generally grew into very fair stools. Of the seedlings originally 
planted out, 180 or 7*5 per cent, were selected from their field characters 
for analytical test and 58 or 2*4 per cent, have been selected for a 
second trial. 


(2) Hull . Dept, Ayr., Trinidad and Tobago, XV111, 1919, 130. 
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Good and Rad Parent Plants. 

As in previous years* it has been found that certain varieties are 
useless for raising new seedlings, and the detection of good parents 
seems to be of great importance as will be seen below. 

One hundred and forty-four natural hybrids and sixty-four self 
fertilised seedlings were obtained. 


Table I.— Trinidad Seedlings Raised in 1919. 
Comparative results from various parent canes . 


Parent. 

Number of 
seedlings planted 
out in held. 

Selected for testing 
from field characters. 

Selected for further 
trial from field 
characters and 
analytical results. 

H. 27 

36 

0 


0 


H. 6308 

16 

1 = 6 * 2 

per cent. 

0 


1 > 116 

20 

1 = 5*0 

do. 

0 


R 156 

188 

3= 1*6 

do. 

0 


Ilu. 7924 

188 

15= 8*0 

do. 

0 


I). 109 

480 

56=11*7 

do. 

4= 0*8 per cent 

M.P. 55 

56 

2 = 3*6 

do. 

1 = 1*8 

do. 

T. 75 

96 

2 = 2*1 

do. 

2 = 2*1 

do. 

l>ft>li!Ift 

44 

5 = 114 

do. 

1 = 2*3 

do. 

h/m’) ! 

601 

35= 5*8 

do. 

18= 3*0 

do. 

L. 511 

476 

37 *- 7-8 

do. 

25-= 5*2 

do. 

1>. 109 x H.? .. 

144 (N.H.) 

9= 6*2 

do. 

5= 3*5 

do. 

1) 109 

64 (S.F.) 

14=21*9 

do. 

2= 3 1 

do. 


N.H. means Natural Hybrid ; S.F. means Self-fertilised seedlings. 


From tho above it will be seen that none of the seedlings raised from 
II. 27, B. 6308, T). 116, B. 156, and Ra. 7924 gave juice of sufficiently 
good quality to warrant their being kept for further trial. The best 
results were again obtained from H. ? and L. 511. No seedlings were 
obtained from B. 6450, 13.6835, or the Bourbon; from all of which 
promising seedlings had been raised in the previous year. The two first 
did not arrow' at St. Augustine and the seed from the Bourbon was not 
fertile, although obtained from several districts of the island. 

First Selec tion of 1919 Seedlings. 

The following are the results of the seedlings raised in 1919. which 
have been selected for their combined held characters and analytical 
results, ami are being kept for a further trial. They tvere planted out in 
the field from bniuboo pots during February and March, 1920, and were 
consequently 13 to 14 months old when tested between April 28 and 
May 25, 1921, The rainfall from March 1, 1920 to April 30, 1921, was 
5V27 inches. Only 022 inches of rain fell from March 15, to 
May 31, 1920, so that the seedlings had a bad start. On the other hand 
8-24 inches of rain w r ere registered during February, March and 
April, 1921, and the seedlings were growing during this period instead of 
maturing with the result that the quality of the juice w’as comparatively 
poorer than if they had been through a normal dry season. 

(1) A Hawaiian cane of which the number was lost on the journey when first 
introduced. 
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Table II.— Trinidad Seedlings Raised in 1919.— 'First Year’s Selection. 


Cane. 

Parent. 

§ 

■*» 

X 

c 

§ 

% 

£ 

■*» 

fee 

£ . 

► 8 
a 

*3 

b 

< 

Juice. 

*2 

ii 

o 

. K 

a- 

o .*£ 

| E 
11“ 


Peicentago of 

O 

*3 .* 

la 

& 

* 

tl 

a? 

09 

8 

h 

V 

3 

rj 

§ 

22 

O 

O 3 

v?* 



Lb. 

Lb. 








Lb. 

T. 988 

M.P. 55. 

87*<» 

3*5 

66*6 

1*0717 

17*4 

14*29 

1*01 

1*50 

82*1 

1*531 

T. 872 

Padilla 

46 *5 

2*0 

66*9 

1 *0753 

18*2 

16*38 

1*06 

0*76 

90*0; 1*761 

T. 984 

T. 75 . 

46*7 

3*6 

63*2 

1*0717 

17*4 

15*55 

1*25 0*60 

89*4 

1 *666 

T. 985 

do. . 

63*0 

3*5 

58 9 

1 *0748 

18*1 

15*65 

1 *35 

1*10 

86*4 

11)82 

T. 974 

D. 109 .. 

86'5 

3*6 

64*3 

1*0735 

17*8 

15*58 

1*78 

0*44 

87*5 1*672 

T. 970 

do. . . 

45*5 

5*0 

04*4 

1*0730 

17*7 

16*02 

1 *39 

0*29 

90-.1i 1 - 719 

T. 929 

do 

69*0 

3*1 

65*4 

1*0770, 18*6 

16*15 

1*72 

0*73 

86*8 1*739 

T. 905 

do. . 

66*7 

1*7 

60*2 

1 *07701 18*6 

16*54 

1*67 

0*39 

881H -7H1 

T. 991 (SF.) 

do. 

125*5 

5*2 

65*8 

1*07221 17*5 

14*67 

1*92 

0*91 

83*8' 1*573 

T. 1002(8. F.) 

do. 

87-8 

2*8 

62*5 

1 ‘6761 

18*4 

15*39 

1*31 

1*70 

83*6', 1*656 

1. 800 (CF.j 

D. 109XH. 9 

87*5 

4*0 

65*8 

1 * 07 04! 17 *1 

15*04 

1*16 

0*90 

87*9‘ 1*610 

T. 8G6(C.F.j 

do. . 

148*5 

5*3 

03*9 

1 *07661 18*5 

15*68 

1*00 

1*82 

84’Hi 1 688 

T. 805 (< \F.) 

do. . 

88*0 

7*3 

58*7 

1*0761 

18*4 

16*17 

o*78 

1 * 15 

87*9' 1*740 

T. 804 (<\F.) 

do. . 

99*5 

5*5 

04*1 

11M)1 

19 3 

16*73 

0*54 

2*03 

867 

1*807 

T. 801 (C.F.) 

do. . 

83*0 

3*4 

64*6 

1 *0801 : 19*3 

17*41 

1*11 

0*78 

90*2 

1 880 

T. 829 

H. V . 

125*4 

7*4 

66*6 

1*0082 

16*6 

13*75 

2*13 

0*72 

82*8 

1*469 

T. 840 

do. 

120*2 

6*3 

68 5 

1 *0095 

16*9 

13*78 

2*33 

0 79 

81*5 

1*474 

T. 825 

do. 

94*5 

6*7 

68*1 

1 0691! 16*8 

14*13 

1 •<;:,! Mu 

84*1 

1 *510 

T. 854 

do. 

103*6 

3*1 

63*3 

1*0704 

171 

14*45 

1*69; 0*96 

84*5 

1*547 

T. 858 

do. . 

101-2 

0*7 

68*4 

1 0691 

10 O' 

14*57 

l*4o! 0*8,3 

86*7 

1 *558 

T. 821 

do. 

137*5 

5*3 

61*4 

1 0726 

17 6 

14*72 

0*86 

21)2 

83 6 

1 *579 

T. 830 

do. 

165 5 

4*5 

66 3 

1 *0722 

17 5 

14*82 

1*16 

1*42 

84*7 

1 589 

T. 827 

do. 

71*5 

5*5 

64 *i, ! 1*0726 

17*6 

15*ol 

1*53 

1*06 

84*7 

1*610 

T. 842 

do. 

90*0 

5*0 

67*9' 1*0717 

17*1! 15 21 

1 *32 

0*87 

87*4 

1 *630 

T. 820, 

do. 

93*1 

3*9 

65 1 

1 0739 

17*9 

1.5 33 

1*48 

1*09 

85‘6 

1 646 

T. 841 

do. j 

lol*9; 

5*1 , 

63*3 

1 07 . JO 

17*7 

15*:; 4 

1 *96 

o-|o 

86 7 

1 646 

T. 840 

do 1 

97*5* 

3*5 ! 

67*3 

1*0714 

18*0 

n*37 

1*96 

0*f»7 

85*4 

1 651 

T. 843 

do. i 

81*5 

4 2 1 

66*4! 1 0735 

17*s 

15 58 

144! 0 79 

87 5 

1 672 

T. 827 

do. j 

102 *7| 

9*2 j 

66 8,1 0748 

18 1 

15 70 

1*16 

1*24 

86 7 

! *687 

T. 858 

do ! 

110*91 

7*1 ! 

65*8 

1 *0722 

17 *5 

16*08 

0 72 

0*70 

91*9 

1724 

T. 850 

do. 1 

i 65*6| 

4-4 

63*7 

1 *075,3 

18*2 

16 67 

o*ih; 

0*57 

91 *6 

1 *792 

T. 847 

do. . 1 

78*1 j 

4*6 

68*2 

1 *0761 

18*4 

16*94 

i *19 

0*27 

92 1 

1*822 

1. 853 

do. 

98*2 

4*7 ; 

70*7 

1 *0855 

20*5 

IVNI 

0*98 

0*71 

91*7 

2*042 

T. !H)0 

Tj. 511 

148*5| 

3*7 

67*4 

1 *i>691 

16*8 

14*03 

1 *92 

0*85 

83‘5 

1 *500 

T. 899 

flo. . 

128*2' 

4*7 

67*5 

1*0722 

17 5 

14*72 

1 *92 

0 86 

84 7 

1 579 

T. 890 

do. . 

109*3 

3*8 

65 5 

1*0700 

17*0 

14*85 

1*47 

0*68 

877 

1*589 

T. 920 

do. . 

87*5 

3*6 

67*4 

1 0735 

17*8 

15*33 

1 *85 

0*62 

86*1 

1 *646 

T. 910 

do. . 

137*5 

4*9 

68*3 

1 *0730 

17*7 

15*68 

1-3] 

0*71 

88*6! 1 682 

T. 916 

do. 

83*2 

6*4 1 

68*7 

1*0753 

18*2 

16*08 

1*43 

0*69 

88*3 

1729 

T. 923 

do. 

46*4 

2*4 i 

70*7 

1*0761 

18 4 

16*07 

1*67 

0 66 

87 *3 

1-729 

T. 892 

do. 

98*5 

3*5 , 

05*1 

1 *0753 

18*2; 

16*18 

1 *31 

0*71] 

88*9 

1-740 

T. 914 

do 

106*5 

6*6 

70*1 

1-07KI 

18*2 

16*42 

111 

0*67 

90-2 1 1766 

T. 918 

do. ... 

59*2 

4*9 

61*7 

1 *0761 

18*4 

16*40 

1*09 

0*85 

89-411-771 

T. 904 

do. .. 

84*5 

5*3 

66*4 

1 *0766, 

18*5 

16*50 

1*28 

o*72 

89*2 

1*776 

T. 917 

do. .. 

63*6 

3*3 

71*1 

1 *0775 

18*7 

Hi 82 

1-28 

0*60 

89*9 

1-812 

T. 912 

do. ... 

81*6 

5*4 

67*4 

1*0779 

18*8 

16*91 

1*47 

0*42 

891) 

1*824 

X. 905 

do. .. 

92*0 

6*6 

65*2 

1 0792 

19*1 

17*04 

l-nr, 

0*50 

89-2 

1-839 

X. 919 

do. ... 

63*0 

3*9 

66*1 

10770 

18*8 

1711 

0*76 

0-93 

91*0 

1-844 

T. 926 

do. . 

80*5 

4*0 

67*2 

1*0788 

1UO 

17*29 

1*00 

071 

91*0 

1*865 

T. 894 

do. . . 

108*5 

4*0 

68*5 

10702 

19*1 

17*38 

0*86 

0*86 

91*0 

1-876 

T. 915 

do. .. 

51*5 

2*1 

67*2 

10797 

19-2 

17*51 

0*94 

0*75 

91*2 

1-890 

T. 906 

do. .. 

63*5 

2*9 

64*0 

1 0707 

19*2 

17*56 

1 *25 

0 39 

91*4 

1-896 

X. 902 

do. ... 

102*4 

4*9 

67*8 

1-U702 

19*1 

17*62 

0*94 

0*64 

92*2 

1*901 

T. 927 

do. .. 

55*5 

5*0 

70*8 

1 *0810 

19*5 

17*59 

109 

0*82 

90*2 

1-901 

T. 909 

do. .. 

86*0 

3*1 

66*4 

1 *0810 

19*3 

17*89 

0*94 

0*47 

92-7 

1*932 

T. 891 

do. ... 

56*7 

2*7 

67*8 

1 *0824 

19*8 

17*86 

1*06 

0*88 

90-2 

1*933 

T. 833 

do. ... 

77*2 

4*0 

65*9 

1*0832 

20*0 

18*27 

0*88 

0*85 

91-3 

1-979 

T. 911 

do. .. 

65*5 

3*1 

67*6 

10804 

20*7 

19*56 

076 

0-38 

94-5 

2125 
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Although a few of these seedlings might appear hardly worthy of 
retention it is considered preferable, especially for the first year’s selection 
to err on the side of leniency. It will be seen from the above that the 
bulk of the good seedlings were raised from II. ? and L. 511. 

When the stools of these selected varieties have grown up, 
cuttings will be planted out in plots about Oetober-November and 
grown in competition with standard varieties, such as Bourbon, B. 156, 
Badilla, or Ba. 6032. From the results obtained a further selection will 
be made, only those varieties which give very good results will be kept 
and planted in larger plots. 

SEEDLINGS RAISED IN 1920. 

About 15,000 seedlings were raised in 1920 ; of these over 6,000 were 
potted and 4,016 of the most vigorous planted out in the field during 
March and April 19‘21. The weather lias been favourable and tbe young 
seedlings have made \ery good growth. 

RE-SELECTION OF SEEDLINGS RAISED IN 1918. 

After the seedling*, raised in 1917, had been cut for testing, all the 
stools weie dug out. Those which had been selected for a further trial 
were divided into two or three according to their size and replanted 
m a convenient spot, where thc\\ could be watered with the object of 
getting cuttings for planting out in plots. This is the method followed 
in Barbados, but at St. Augustine it did not give very good results. 
Accordingly, the following season, after the seedlings had been cut for 
testing, the stools were allowed to remain on tbe spot and ratoon. This 
has proved to be much more satisfactory and in addition it has enabled 
us to make a second selection, as follows : The seedlings which did not 
grow sufficiently strong to warrant their being tested in the first year 
but w hich grew* into large stools as latoons were., this \ear, sampled and 
the juice analysed, with the result that several canes which w’ould 
otherwise have been rejected, will be given a trial from cuttings. By 
this method, care being taken to leave the small shoots which are not fit 
for testing, a larger number of cuttings are obtained from the selected 
stools for planting out in plots at the end of the year. Moreover, this 
may lead to finding a good rationing cane. 

The results from this selection are given in the following table. 
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From the preceding table it will be seen that a fair number of varieties 
which had not grown into large stools as seedlings, have developed into 
good stools as ratoons and that their juice was of very fair quality. In 
making this selection a higher standard, both as regards the weight of 
canes from the stool and the quality of the juice, is adopted than that for 
the first year’s selection of seedlings. It will be observed that seedlings 
raised from H. ? and L. 511 have again given the bulk of the selected 
varieties. 

Results of Tests of Vai'ieties. 

The canes under report were grown at the Experiment Station, 
8t. Augustine, as plant canes, first and second ratoons. Plant canes 
receive an application of pen manure at the rate of 15 tons per acre; no 
manures were applied to ratoons. The canes received ordinary estate 
cultivation. Mechanical tillage i.e. passing the small plough and 
cultivator between the cane stools, is performed in the early stages of 
growth. After the canes ha\ e grown too tall to be w ? orked by implements 
manual labour is substituted. 

During the period under review great care has been taken to eradicate 
the M osaic disease. Each field was systematically examined at least 
once a month, all cane stools which showed signs of the disease w'ere dug 
out and removed from the field. This to a largo extent explains the 
comparatively small yield obtained this year from the majority of the 
fields, but the disease has been greatly reduced at the Experiment 
Kiuti■ in. The number of diseased stools dug out and the percentage 
affected for plant canes and ratoons is given under Table XVI. 
f’roghoppers were again comparatively few and the cultivation suffered 
very little from root disease. 

The results obtained from plant canes are recorded in Tables IV to 
VII, those from the first ratoons in Tables VIII to XI; Tables XII and 
XIII give the results for the second ratoons, and Tables XIV and XV 
the fwerage results for plant canes and ratoons. 

Information with regard to the date of planting and testing of the 
juice is given at the head of the Tables. 

1MPLEMENTAL AND HAND TILLAGE. 

COMPARATIVE RESULTS WITH CERTAIN VARIETIES OF PLANT CANES. 

The canes in Field 14, (see Tabic IV), were planted during the latter 
part of September and beginning of October 1919, tested on Match 31 and 
April 1, 1921 and reaped during April 1921, when eighteen to nineteen 
months old. Eight varieties were grown in duplicate plots of 
approximately one quarter of an acre each. In one plot the land was 
prepared and subsequently cultivated by manual labour, in the other 
the land was prepared and cultivated by animal drawn implements until 
the canes were too big. The plot of Ba.6082, worked with implements, w T as 
approximately three-quarters of an acre and those of B. 156 and B. 6308 
slightly more than one and a quarter acre each. Duplicate samples of canes 
were taken from each plot, the juice from each tested separately and the 
averago of the two results recorded. The field and analytical results are 
given below. 



Table IV. —Plant Canes.—Implemental v . Hand Tillage. 
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The juice of the*e varieties was tested on one sample only. 
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From the preceding it will be seen that a larger tonnage of canes per 
acre was obtained for each variety from the plots worked with 
implements than from cancs cultivated by manual labour alone. On 
the other hand, with the exception of the Badilla, the quality of the 
juice was slightly better from the plots worked by hand compared with 
that from the implemented tillage plots, for each variety respectively. 
This was to be expected as generally, the larger the tonnage of canes the 
poorer is the quality of the juice. This is well exemplified in the case of 
T. 75, where the juice from the plot which yielded 35 tons was distinctly 
inferior to that of the plot giving only 25 tons of caries per acre. 
If, however, these two factors viz.: (1) percentage of sucrose in 
juice and (2) tonnage of canes per acre are combined together there is 
more indicated sucrose in the juice per acre from the plots worked by 
implements than from those worked by manual labour alone. The 
advantage is clearly in favour of implemenbal tillage, especially when 
it is remembered that it costs much less. 0-> 

EXPERIMENT WITH DRAINS AT VARIOUS DISTANCES. 

Another experiment was carried out at the opposite end of this field 
to ascertain whether it was necessary to continue the usual system of 
draining the land every 22 feet. The soil in this field and at the 
Experiment Station generally is a sandy loam and naturally porous. The 
necessity of having drains 22 feet apart was not very apparent and 
the follow ing experiment was made. Approximately two and a half 
acres were ploughed fiat and marked off into three sections having 
frontages of 110, 44 and 60 feet respectively. The land was plough - 
drilled and planted with cuttings of Badilla at distances of 5 feet by 
5 feet lea\ mg the space necessary for putting in the usual drain every 
22 foot m tin* first section and a dividing drain between the 44 and 66 
feet plots. The plots were similarly treated and the canes reaped and 
weighed separately on April 2 h, 1921. 

The following result*- were obtained : — 

1. Plot with frontage of 110 feet with drains every 22 feet gave 

24*79 tons of canes per acre. 

2. Plot with frontage of 44 feci with drain on either side ga\o 

27*1 8 tons of canes pet* acre. 

3. Plot with frontage of 66 feet with drain on either side gave 

27*83 tons of canes per acre. 

The* results indicate that under the conditions at St. Augustine it is 
unnecessary to liavo drains e\ery 22 feet or even every 44 feet as the 
best return was obtained from the plot with the drains 66 feet apart. It 
should be mentioned. how*e\er, that the rainfall for the seven months 
from June 1 to December 31, 1920 was only 4019 inches against an 
average of 47*14 for the previous three years. This season (1921-22), 
on the other hand, the rainfall has been unusually heavy and it will be 
very interesting to see how the yields compare when the cancs are 
reaped as first ratoons. 

NEWLY INTRODUCED AND OTHER VARIETIES. 

Twenty-one varieties were planted in Field 13 in October. 1919, 
including the most recent introductions from Barbados. The canes were 
sampled and the juice tested on May 10,1921, but owing to difficulties in 
delivering the canes they were only reaped at the end of May and 
beginning of June being then 19 months of age. 


(1.) Set Bull Dept . Apr. T. & T. f XIX. 1920, 19 
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[XIX. 4. 


April 1920, being 19 months old; as ratoons they were cut in March at eleven months of age and they gave an average yield of 
19*84 tons of canes per acre. In this field there were eleven varieties under experiment, of which five have given better results 
than D. 109 and B. 156. The best results were obtained from I>. 630S, B. 6450, Badilla, H. 227 and Ba. 6032. The poor return 
from T. 75 is due to the very large amount of sfc^ok att ick^d with the mosaic disease, which had to be dug out. 




Table IX.—First Ratoons. 
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partially overshaded by the trees of a neighbouring property. 
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Table XIV.— Average Results of Plant Canes, First and 
Second Ratoons, 

Fields 2 and 17 . 


Cane. 

i 

Sucrose in Juice — Tons per Acre. 

Plant Canes, 
1919. 

First 

Ratoons, 

1920. 

Second 
Ratoons, 
j 1921. 

Average] 
for 3 years. 

1 

M P. 55 .. 

! 

4-72 

3*02 

2*14 

i 

3*29 

B. 6308 

4-30 

2*07 

1-98 

, 2*98 

L. 511 

j 

3 07 

2*70 

1-70 

2*69 

B 150 

4 05 

2*42 

1 27 

2*58 

B. 6450 ... ...j 

3-20 

247 

1*87 

2*53 

Badilla ... ...! 

i 

3*57 

2*45 

123 

| 242 

D. 504 ... .. 1 

3*08 

2*18 

1*40 

i 2*24 

B. 4934 

2*55 

2*41 i 

1*62 

! 

2*19 

White Tanmi . 

2*07 

2*06 : 

1 *08 

! 2*14 

| 

B. 3922 .. .. ! 

3*04 

1 *90 

0*78 : 

1 *93 

P. 1753 

2-78 

1 62 

1 *28 ! 

! 1 *89 

M. 90" 1 

213 

2 29 1 

I 

1*14 | 

1 *85 

T. 202 .. .. j 

j 

j 

j 

L72 

-! 

i 

1 

f 

1 *32 

1 *02 


AVERAGE RESULTS, PLANT CANES AND FIRST RATOONS. 

Table XV gives the average results of plant canes and first ratoons 
from fields 2, 19, 9 and 5. Two varieties B.S, F. 12 (24) and B. 60 have 
given better results as first ratoons than as plant canes; with tho 
exception of B. 17380 and B. 14761 all the varieties have done better 
than the Bourbon which practically died out after the first crop of canes 
had been cut. Nine varieties have given higher results than B. 156 
viz i—B. S. F. 12 (24), Bi H. 10 (12), Ba. 7924, Badilla, L. fill, D. 109, 
H. 227, T. 202 and B. 6308, all of which show an indicated yield of 
sucrose of over two and three quarter tons per acre. B. 60, B.S.F. 12 (27), 
B. 6450, Ba. 6032, B. 3922, H. 27, B. 4934 and T. 75, come next with an 
indicated yield of sucrose of over two tons per acre. 
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Table XV.— Average Results of Plant Canes and First Ratoons. 


Fields 2, 19, 9 and 5. 


Cane. 

Sucrose in 

Juice—Tons per Acre. 

Plant Canes, 
1920. 

First 

Ratoons, 

1921. 

Average 
for 2 years. 

B. S. F. 12 (24) 

3‘50 

3-64 

3*67 

B. H. 10 (12) . 

5 04 

1*69 

3*36 

Ba. 79*24 

4*42 

1*92 

3*17 

Bftdilla 

410 

218 

314 

L. 511 

3 08 

2*4*2 

3*05 

D. 109 

3*72 

1-95 

*2*83 

H. 227 

3*61 

2*06 

2‘83 

T. 202 

3*93 

100 

2*76 

B. 0308 

3*23 

2*27 

2*75 

15. 150 

3‘74 

1 74 

2*74 

B. 00 

l ‘95 

3*48 

2*71 

B. S. F. 1*2 (27) 

4 03 

1 *23 

2*63 

B. 0450 

*2*54 

2*40 

j 2*47 

Ba. 0032 

3*18 

: 1*52 

! 2*35 

B. 3922 

2*97 

171 

| 2*34 

H. 27 

3*10 

} 

' 1 40 

2*25 

B. 4934 

i 2*0(> 

i 2*05 

*2 05 

T. 73 

I 3 15 

0*93 

2*04 

Ba. 8846 

i 2*07 

| 1*21 

1*94 

B. 10650 

j 2*07 

i mo 

1*91 

B. 0388 

2*81 

; (“94 

1 *87 

Bourbon 

2*03 

0*32 

i 

! 1 47 

B. 17380 

1*82 

! 0-84 

1*33 

i 

B. 14761 

! 1 *55 

! MW J 

| 1*30 








Mosaic Disease. 

It was stated at the beginning of this report that frequent and systematic inspections were made from the time the canes were 
cut last year with the object of detecting and rooting up any cane stools which showed signs of the mosaic disease. This campaign 
has apparently been very successful in controlling and eradicating the disease. At the time of writing—thirteen months after the 
work was started—there are comparatively few diseased stools to be found at the Experiment Station, 
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It will be seen that B. 4934 has been the least susceptible and that the Badila, L. 511, H. ?, B. 6308 and D. 504 have been only 
slightly attacked by the mosaic disease. It is also gratifying to note that the two varieties most grown in the island viz.:—B. 156 
and D. 109 show only a slight susceptibility to the disease. Two small plots of the Ubn have shown no signs of the disease. On 
the other hand some of the more recently introduced varieties, which have been gaining fa\our with planters, such as Ba. 6032, 
B. S. F. 12 (27) and B. H. 10 (12) have been very susceptible to the mosaic disease. 
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An attempt was also made during the crop season of 1920, to estimate 
the loss sustained on canes attacked with mosaic disease; this may be 
twofold: (1) loss of weight on the crop and (2; inferior quality of juice 
from diseased canes. 

For carrying out these investigations, blocks of twenty stools each of 
plant canes and first ratoons were marked off. Generally, the varieties 
selected were those which appeared to be the most seriously affected 
with a view of obtaining sufficient material to ensure accurate results. 

After marking out the plots all the canes were cut and removed to a 
convenient spot where they were sorted into healthy and diseased canes 
and classified according to their approximate degree of ripeness. The 
canes from each section were then counted and woighed separately. A 
proportionate number of canes from each classification from the healthy 
and diseased canes respectively was then sampled for analysis. The 
lengths of ten healthy and diseased canes respectively were measured and 
the canes weighed. 

The field results are given in Tables XVII to XIX and the analytical 
results in Tables XX to XXII. 

The figures under the column loss per cent, indicate the loss that 
would have occurred if all the cancs had been diseased whereas those 
under the column true loss show the actual loss sustained based on the 
percentage of diseased and healthy stools found tor each variety. 

Table XVII.—Loss due to Mosaic Disease.—Weight of Cane. 


Plant Cancs, Field 9.- -20 Stools. 


Cane. 

i 

Condition of 
Cane. j 

i 

1 



< Unes. 



2 S. 

cu c 

si § 

< i 

Total 

Number. 

Total 

weight. 

£2 
s- O 

V o 

Average 

Weight. 

S 

U 
i ” 

2 * g 
c © ° 

mm —< U. 

% 



! 


r.b. 


Lb. 



IJ>. 

B. 

m 

Healthy 

283 

082 

06*6 

3 47 



0*602 

B. 

156 

Diseased 

1 

10 

33 

3*4 

3*30 

4 0 

‘16 


B. 

10650 

Healthy 

03 

373 

58*!* 

4*01 



0*880 

B. 

10650 

Diseased . j 

65 

2 bo 

41’J 

3*02 

2*2 

•oo 

0*788 

J*. 

6.388 

Healthy ..| 

178 

604 

00*3 

3*00 



0*680 

B. 

6388 

Diseased 

10 

60 

0*7 

3*10 

10*0 

1*84 

■* 

B. 

H. 10 (12) .. 

i i 

Healthy 

180 

063 

74*1 

5*35 


J 

0*672 

B. 

H. 10 (12) ... 

Diseased ...J 

63 

301 

25*0 

4*70 

10*0 

274 

0*631 

Ba 

0032 

Healthy ... 

132 

7% 

68*4 

6*03 



0771 

Ba 

6032 

Diseased ...j 

01 

333 

31*6 

5*46 

0*4 

21)7 

0*688 

B. 

14761 1 

Healthy 

J72 

613 

01*5 

3*56 



j 0 733 

B. 

14761 

Diseased ...! 

16 

37 

8*5 

2*31 

351 

2*08 

... 

B. 

6150 

| 

Healthy ...j 

104 

307 

40*1 

2*05 



0*606 

B. 

6450 

Diseased 

j 

108 

251 

50*0 

2*32 

i 

21*4 

10*80 

1 

0*540 

B. 

16536 

Healthy 

150 

684 

62*3 

4*30 


j 

0*655 

B. 

16536 

! 

Diseased ... 

1 i 

145 

426 

477 

i 

2*04 

31*0 

15*07 

0*564 
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Table XVIII.— Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 


First Ratoons, Field 11.—20 Stools. 






Canes. 



3* 

U>'~ 

. 

> O » 

rj i 
< * 

Cane. 

[Total 

Number. 

Total 

I weight. 

Per j 

cent. | 

Average 

weight. 

Loss perj 
cent. 

True 

loss 

per cent 

H. 146 

Healthy 

191 

J 

79*2 

Lb. 

3*36 



Ll». 

0*071 

H. 146 

Diseased 

50 

1801 

20*8 

3*60 


... 

0619 

B. 10G50 

Healthy 

108 

453 

48*4 

4*19 



1 0*763 

B. 10650 

Diseased 

115 

480, 

51*6 

4*17 

*48 

*25 

0*766 

B. 156 

Healthy 

284 

644; 

80*0 

2*27 



! 0*468 

B. 156 .. : 

Diseased 

71 

125! 

j 

200 

1’76 

22*5 

4*50 

0*423 

Bourbon 

Healthy 

98 

343 1 

61*2 

3-48 



0*643 

Bourbon 

Diseased 

62 

179 

38*8 

2*89 

icii 

6*56 0*662 

B. 10536 

Healthy 

73 

189 

| 

189 

27’9 

2*59 


.. 

0*566 

B. 16536 

Diseased 

1 301 

1 1 

721 

• 159 

38*6 

27*83, 0*457 

i 


From the figures given in the preceding three tables it will be 
seen that: 

(1) The percentage of diseased canes varied considerably showing 
that certain varieties are more susceptible to the disease than other*. 
The range was from 3*4 to 50'9 per cent, for plant canes and 20*0 to 72’1 
for first ratoons. 

(2) The figures in Tables XVII and XVIII are not strictly 
comparable, the varieties not being the sune throughout, nevertheless 
there is sufficient evidence to show that the disease gets worse from one 
year to the next, if left uncontrolled. Vile figures for B. 156, B. 10650 
and 13.16536 in Tables XVII and XVIII. 

(3) The average weight of diseased canes is less than that of 
healthy canes. The solitary exception being H. 146 (Table XVIII) for 
which no explanation can be offered, other than possibly a large number 
of the diseased canes were well grown cancs which had only recently 
been attacked. 

(4) With the exception of B. 10650 and the Bourbon t'ide 
Table XVIII, the weight per foot of hoaltby ripe cancs is greater than 
that of diseased canes and 

(5) The true loss in weight on the crop has varied from 0*16 to 
15*07 per cent, for plant canes and 0*25 to 27*83 for first ratoons. 

With regard to the analytical results it will be seen from the tables 
below that: 

(1) There is not much difference in the quality of the juice of healthy 
and diseased canes.—Generally when the cane leaves alone are diseased 
and the stalks apparently healthy or slightly diseased, there is very 
little or practically no difference in the quality of the juice, vide B. 156, 
B. 14761 and B. H. 10 (12) in Table XIX. When, however the cane 
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stalks reach the cankered stage the juice is of inferior quality; compare 
the figures for B. 6450 and B. 16536 in Table XIX and B. 16586 in 
Table XX. A still greater difference in the quality of the juice is 
obtained when the canes are badly cankered and cracked, vide 
Table XXI, so that it appears that the quality of the juice varies with 
the degree of infestation. The figures in Table XXI were obtained 
from selected varieties of second ratoons badly cankered and cracked 
and from which no diseased canes have been previously dug out. On 
the whole they confirm those obtained by Dominguez, (*) who in addition 
haB pointed that the acidity of the juice from badly cankered canes is 
appreciably higher than that from healthy canes or caneB whose leaves 
only are diseased. 

(2) Generally, the varieties showing the greatest loss in the field also 
show the greatest loss in quality of the juice. 

(3) The percentage of loss on the quality of the juice has varied 
from 0*04 to 3*17, for plant cancs and 0*78 to 8*28 for first ratoons. 

(4) The loss in weight of cane is likely to be much greater than that 
from deterioration in the quality of the juice, vide Table XXII. 


Table XIX.— -Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 
Analytical Results. 

Plant Canes, Field 9. 



| 




J urcE. 



' i 

IS t) 

O g 

- J* 


1 








j 













ti 2 

q t 

Hi 

S fi 3 

Cane. 

Condition 

of 

1 Cane. 


1 w 

1 

1 

• Percentage of ! 

1 «*,. 

; o 

| 

c 5 

=•88, 

111 

Per cen 
extract 

Specific 

gravi 

i 

1 4 

1 « 

! i 

i S 

1 

t & 

i s 

1 £ 

! 

** 

\ a so 1 

g k 

; It 

D* 

Q J 1 

g o 1 

§1 j 

50 1 



i 

I 






j Lb. 



B. 156 

Healthy... 

1 65*3 1*0877 

21 *0 

19*00 

1 *29 

0*65 

90*8 

' 2*073 



B. 156 

Diseased . 

, 63*1 1*0864 

20*7 

18*84 

1*48 

0 38 

91*0 

i 2147 

1*25 

0*04 

B. 14761 .. 

Healthy. 

' 64*3 1*0828 

19*9 

17-85 

1*04 

1*01 

89*7 

vm 



B. 14761 ... 

Diseased.. 

J 64*4 1*0828 

19*9 

17*56 

1*09 

1*25 

88*2 

1*901 

1*65 

0*14 

B.H. 10(12) 

Healthy ... 

! 65*5 1*0855 

20*5 

18*71 

i 1*19 

0*60 

91 *3 

2*031 



B.H. 10 (12) 

Diseased . 

' 66 U 1-0832 

i i 

20*0 

18*27 

1*14 

0*59 

l 

91*3 

j 

j 1*979 

2*56 

0*66 

Ba. 6032 .. 

Healthy.. 

! 03*8 1*0700 

18*5 

! 16-56 

1*04 

0*91 

| 89*4 

1782 



Ba. (5032 . 

Diseased. . 

| (55*0 

1*0744 

18*0 

! 16*05 

| 

1*14 

0*81 

89*2 

1724 

3*25 

1*03 

B. 6388 .. 

Healthy... 

68-2 

1*0815 

19*6 

1 17*53 

1*44 

0*63 

89*4 ! 

1*896 



B. 6388 . 

Diseased 

67*5 

1*0757 

18 3 

1 15*09 

1*03 

0*98' 

85*7j 

1*688 

10*92 

1*06 

B. 10650 .. 

Healthy... 

081) 

1*0824 

| 

19*8, 

18*00 

1*02 

0*78 

' 90*0 

1*948 



B. 10650 . 

Diseased ..| 

68*1 

1*0788 

19*0 

j 

10*80 

1*32 

0*88 

: j 

88*4 

1*812 

6*98 

2*«r 

B. 6450 .. 

Healthy...] 

67*0 

1*0797 

i 19*2; 

17*03 

1*26 

0*91 

887 

1*839 


3*04 

B. 6450 

Diseased. . 

65*4 

1*0766 

18*5; 

10*06 

1*48 

1*00 

86*8 

1729 

5*98 

B. 1(5536 ... 

Healthy ...j 

6(5*4 

1*0779 

18-8! 

16*04 

1*69 

j 

1 *07 i 

85*3 

1729 


317 

B. 16536 ... 

Diseased J 

<«•! 

1*0748 

181 

15*02 

1*96 

112 i 

83*0 

1*614 

6*65 


(1) Joum. Dept. Ayr. Porto Rico, III No. 4, 1919. 
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Table XX.—Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 
Analytical Results . 

First Ratoons, Field 11. 


Cane. 

Condition 

of 

Cane. 

f! 

u 

£ s 

| Specific ' 

j gravity. 

. 

K 

*c 

Jui 

Ter 

6 

l 

o 

3 

m 

OE. 

centagc of 

3* | £ 

| =| 

2 ,JS 

O ! ^ 

Quotient of 

1 purity. 

Sucrose per 
gallon. 

Loss per cent, on 
indicated Sucrose 
per gallon. 

■g a 

1-1 
fe JJ 
8*8. 
J. CJ aj 

r* 1 

-• a 2 

i»o 

I §M 

Bourbon 

Healthy . 

07*0 

1*0700 

18*5 

15-53 

1*53 

j 

1*44 

i 

! 83*9 

Lb. i 

i 

1*072. 


Bom bon ... 

Diseased 

07*7 

1*0757 

13*3’ 15*21 

1*58 

1*51 

83*1 

1*036 

2*15 

073 

B. 150 

Healthy 

03*7 

1*0895 

21*4, 19*37 

1*19 

0*84 

90*5 

2*110* 


B. 150 

Diseased.. 

02*9 

1*0868 

20*8j 18*40 

132 

1*02 88*7 

2*000 

4*93 

0*99 

B. 140 ..j 

Healthy . 

63* 2 

1*0873 

20*9 

18*59 

1*40 

01)1 

88*9 

2*021 



B. 146 

Diseased . 

| 

04 2 1*0837 

2u*l 

17*59 

1*58 

0*93, 87 *5 

1*900 

5*69 

1*18 

B. 10<i50 

Healthy 

09*2'1*0819 

19 7 

10*93 

1*14 

1*01 

80*0 

1*834 

. 


B. 10650 ... 

Diseased . 

07*8 

I *0775 

18*7 

lOio 

O’98 

1*62 

80*1 

1735 

5*40 

279 

B. 10530 . 

'Healthy.. 

04*7 

1 *0850; 

20’4 

18*39 

1*00 

0*95 

90*1 

1*995 

... 

11-48 


B. 10530 

Diseased .. 

61 ’5 

1 ’0788, 

19*0 

10*37 j 

109 

1*54 

80*1 

l*700i 

8*28 


Table XXI.- Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 
Comparison ftetuvsn the juice of healthy and badly cankered cants. 
Second Ratoons. 


Cank. 


T. 202 
T. 202 

B. 1753 
B. 1758 

B. 0450 
B. 0450 

B. 3950 
B. 8950 


Condition 

of 

Cano. 


Healthy . 
Diseased . 

Healthy. 
Diseased . 

Healthy 

Diseased., 

Healthy. 
Diseased. 


4 1 ,- 

o 2 ' r > 

s* ; H 


Jt ICE. 

Percentage of 


Loss |*ei cent. 
j-L on indicated 


05 *' 
59*8; 


10932 


I I 

i ! 

05 2' 1*0804, 20*; 


02*9 

02‘0 



i 

o 

o 

3 

_* 

1 cj 


? 

i © a 

Sucrose 

« 

u 

A 

o 

3 

• g 

** 

■P 

2 3 

, 

! 

i 

per gallon. 



i 

. 

[ 

j 

j Lh. 


22*2 

' 21*10 

i 

! o*oi 

i 

0*43 

95*3 

2*313, 


20*0 18*47 

1 i 

07fr 

| 

0*77 

92*3 

2*01X1 

13*53 

ia-0 1 ie-i« 

1 

i *88; 

1 *09 

84*4 

1729 


17*1 

! 

; 13-77 

1 


1*09 

. 80*5 

1 * 174 

1474 

j 

20*7 

! 

19*32 

1 

0*01 j 

0*47 

93*8 

21)99 


19*2 

j 10*26 

1-351 

1 *59 

847; 

i 

1755 

1(P39 

20*9 

18*49 

1*44! 

0*97 

88‘5j 

S 2*010; 

; 


17*0 

14*33 

1*81 

! 

1*40 

81*4 

1-537; 

j 

23*53 
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Table XXII.— Loss due to Mosaic Disease. 

Estimated True Lo»* in the Field and on the Analytical results for Plant Canes 
and First Ratoons. 


Cans. 

True loss per cent, 
on weight of 
c&ncs. 

True loss per cent, 
on sucrose content 
of juice. 

Total loss 
per cent. 

Remarks. 

B. 156 

0'1G 

0-04 

0*20 

Plant Canes. 

B. 1U650 

0*90 

2'87 

3*77 

do. 

B. 0388 

1 84 

1-00 

2 IK) 

do. 

B 14761 

2-98 

0i4 

3 12 

do. 

B. II. 10 (12) 

2 74 

0 •(!(!' 

3*10 

do. 

Ba. 6032 ... . 

2'97 

1*03 

4*00 

do. 

B. 0450 

10*89 

31J4 

13*93 

do. 

B. 10536 

15-07 

317 

18*21 

do. 

H. 146 . 


l-JH 

1*18 

First Ratoons. 

B. 1O650 

0*25 

2*79 

3*04 

do. 

B. 156 

4*50 

0-99 

: 

5*49 

do. 

Bourbon 

6-50 

0-73 

7*29 

do. 

B. 16536 

27*83 

8 28 

i 

36*11 

do. 
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CACAO. 

CACAO CULTIVATION IN GRENADA. 

By R. O. Williams, 

Curator Botanical Department, Trinidad and Tobago. 

(Formerly Superintendent of Agriculture, Grenada.) 

The following paper was read by Mr. R. O. Williams at a meeting of 
the Naparima (Trinidad) District Agricultural Society in November, 1921. 
It gives a useful comparison between Grenada conditions and methods 
of cultivation and those of Trinidad :— 

During my two years as Superintendent of Agriculture in Grenada I 
was called upon in the course of my duties to visit estates in all parts of 
the island and thus had opportunities of studying various methods of 
work and I should here like to say that I was at all times treated with 
the greatest courtesy and kindness by the planters and others with whom 
I came in contact. 

Although Tiinidad and Grenada are so close together, only about 
ninety miles apart, and the climatic conditions arc not very different, 
there are distinct differences in the methods employed in the cultivation 
of their staple crop. 

Sugar was at one time the staple crop of Grenada but when prices 
fell it was more or less abandoned and cacao steadily planted, chiefly 
though by small proprietors. In the year 1855 the exports of cacao are 
stated to have been 5,069 bags which by 1880 bad risen to 28,735 bags. 
The crop afterwards continued to increase till at the present time it 
ranges between 70,000 and 80.00J bags of 180 lb. net per annum. Little 
increase of exports is to be expected in the future as most of the cacao 
plantations have reached full bearing and but few new areas are being 
planted. 

Agriculturally, Grenada is a much more fully developed colony than 
Trinidad, consequently there is less available land suitable for further 
cacao planting and under present conditions it would be a much better 
economic policy to concentrate any further agricultural efforts on the 
production of ground provisions and other local foodstuffs. 

There is a large number of peasant proprietors in Grenada most of 
whom own small plots of cacao. Whilst some of these small proprietors 
take a keen interest in their cultivation, there is on the part of others a 
need for improvement in their methods and the curing of the crop for 
market. 

In a country relying principally on one crop for its support small 
uncared or neglected patches of that particular crop may present a 
menace on account of the liability of their forming breeding grounds for 
pests and diseases. Improper methods of preparing the crop for 
market have also a detrimental effect on the reputation of that crop on 
the market. 

I intend this afternoon to deal with my subject under two heads. 
(1) Methods of cultivation and (2) Treatment of Pests. 
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The latter subject comes in for as great a share of attention from the 
Grenada planter as the former and as I hope to explain later when 
dealing with the questions of no shade and partial shade it is of the 
greatest necessity that a rigorous control over pests and diseases be 
exercised. 

PLANTING. 

With very few exceptions, cacao in Grenada is much more closely 
planted than in Trinidad. The actual distance varies owing to the 
irregular manner in which planting operations were carried out, but an 
average distance could probably be estimated at nine or ten feet. The 
irregularity of planting is due to the fact that most of the estates were 
originally planted on the metayer system, unde$ which system I believe 
the peasant was responsible for the planting as well as for the care of 
the trees, until they were taken over by the estate proprietor. 

In Trinidad most of the cacao has been established under the contract 
system, by which the peasant makes himself responsible only for the 
care and not for the planting of the young trees. 

The irregularity of planting so common in Grenada is not only 
detrimental to a proper well balanced development of the trees but is also 
troublesome when lining out drains. 

TEMPORARY SHADE., 

Although cacao in Grenada is largely grown without permanent 
shade, the young plots and Imre patches in old plots are replanted in 
much the same manner as practised in Trinidad. Bananas, plantains, 
canes, tannias, etc., being used as temporary shade* 

PERMANENT SHADE. 

The question probably of most interest to the Trinidad planter is 
that of permanent shade and it is on this point principally where the 
Grenada methods of cultivation differ from those of Trinidad. 

Many of the cacao fields in Grenada ate entirely without shade, 
others have numbers of other trees, principally breadfruit and other fruit 
trees scattered amongst them and in a few cases a systematic planting 
of Immortelles has been practised. 

Before we go farther w ith this question I should say that the Grenada 
planter fully recognises that when cacao is grown without shade it must 
either be naturally protected from wind or else be supplied with good 
wind breaks, that the soil must be frequently forked and manured and 
the land thoroughly drained. If he neglects these essential conditions 
in a no shade plot he is only courting failure. 

In a plot shaded by large trees, such trees besides various other 
functions assist in carrying off the surplus water from the soil and thus 
serve as a form of natural drainage. In places w r bere there are no, or few 
shade trees, a stricter attention has to be paid to drainage than in those 
carrying a large number. 

Instances have occurred in Grenada where it has been thought 
advisable to cut out large trees protecting the cacao, with the result that 
the cacao suffered badly from exposure and the resultant maladies, and 
in some cases efforts were afterwards made to re-establish shade trees. 
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The question of shade for plants in general is largely a matter of 
what the plants have been accustomed to. Plants reared under shaded 
and protected conditions are much more delicate than those reared 
without and are bound to suffer if such shade or protection is suddenly 
removed. An example of this was provided at the no shade plot at Kiver 
Estate, where, for a few years after the Immortelles had been removed 
the crop dropped below its average of former years, till eventually when 
the trees became accustomed to the new conditions the crops increased. 

When cacao is grown without shade not only is it necessary to pay 
more attention to drainage but it is als essential to give better cultural 
conditions by forking and manuring and this the Grenada planter 
usually does in a very thorough manner. He endeavours as far as 
possible to keep a good tilth on his boil and it is doubtful if his efforts 
in these matters weie ielax*'d whether it would be possible t) make a 
paying concern of cacao growing without shade. The actual position in 
Grenada humus to be that tin* planter endeavours by forking and 
manuring to do what the Trinidad planter does largely with shade trees. 
'I he Trinidad planter pioteeis liis soil from loss of organic matter by the 
action of tin* sun and wind and the Grenada planter replaces his loss. 
The latter is no doubt preferable so long as it can be maintained 
economically, as in the no shade fields of Grenada little loss from pod 
rot is to la* observed and this fact alone should more than compensate 
for extra expense and labour. 

It is marvellous to see on certain of ilie exposed seaboards of Grenada 
in what good condition the tries are maintained b\ cultural measures 
although the tops of the trees present u close clipped appearance from 
their exposure to tie* wind. 

The close planting already referred to. helps of course to a certain 
extent also to protect the soil iiom exposure to wind and sun. Whether 
this close planting will ha\o an ultimate detrimentil effect on the life of 
the tree remains to be seen, but il is very probable that it will. 

MAN l lllNG. 

As regards manuring, the Grenada planter lias been in the habit of 
treating his plantation fairly generously. Besides chemical manures of 
which large amounts were till iccently regularly supplied, large quantities 
of pen manure were also either bought from peasants or made on estates. 

A system of making pen manure largely in practice on estates is bo 
picket cattle in various parts of the field, where they are fed for a few 
months and then removed to another place, the heap meanwhile being 
allowed to rot down till it is in suitable condition for applying to the 
cacao. Whilst this system has its disadvantages in that all the valuable 
liquid portion of the manure is lost or only benefits the few trees in the 
immediate vicinity and the manure heap is unprotected from weather, it 
had certain advantages, the principal being from the planter's point of 
view, a saving of labour in carting feed for the stock and bringing the 
manure back to the cacao. This class of manure is bought from peasants 
at from one to two cents per cacao basket. A common practice is for 
the estate labourers to take over the feeding of an animal and be paid for 
the manure* 
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Horse beans ( Canavalia ensiformis) are used to quite a large extent 
on the best estates, being sown under the cacao and turned in as green 
manure or cut and left to form a mulch. Several thousand pounds of 
seed are distributed annually by the local Agricultural Department. 

On one of the best estates a proper rotation system of intensive 
cultivation is carriod out, by which the fields are treated in one year 
with pen manure, in the second with leaves, brushings and prunings 
bedded in, in the third bedded again and mulched, if material is available, 
in the fourth artificial manures are applied and in the fifth the soil is 
limed to clear up the land for a repetition of the rotation. Under this 
system it was arranged that one-fifth of the estate would leceive one 
or the other of the above-mentioned treatments each year. 

PARTIAL SHADE. 

So far I have dealt almost entirely with complete no shade 
conditions but in many of the fields there are a large number of what 
are known in Grenada as “ foreign trees ” such as mango, breadfruit, etc., 
and whilst from an agricultural point of view these are not such good 
shade for cacao as the Immortelles, it must be remembered that they 
play an important part in the economic life of the island. At certain 
times of the year the breadfruit is the staple food of the peasantry 7 , 
fruiting as it does when other local provisions are scarce. The breadfruit 
crop is gathered almost entirely from amongst the cacao plantations. 

These so-called “ foreign ” trees do give a certain amount of shade 
and protection to many of the fields which are sometimes described as 
having no shade and this should be borne in mind when considering 
the subject. 

WINDBREAKS AND HEDGES. 

A good deal of attention is given to the establishment and caro of 
windbreaks and their value is very great, gal ha {Calophyllum Calabn) 
is one of the principal trees used for the purpose, whilst almond 
(Terminalia Catappa ), cashew (Anacardium occidentale)^ Mango 
(Mangifera indica) and other trees are used to a lesser extent. Protection 
to most cacao fields is also afforded by hedges, the principal plants used 
for the purpose being galba, which is planted thickly and trimmed 
periodically and the wild coffee (A ralia Guilfoylei ). A very fine example 
of the latter can be seen along the eastern main road where there is a 
long, thick stretch of this plant growing to a height of about fifteen 
or twenty feet. 

PRUNING. 

With regard to the pruning of cacao in Grenada opinions amongst 
planters differ, as they do in Trinidad. The planter’s chief care however 
is "to see that his pruning is not so severe to expose the soil to sun and 
wind, as he has no other protection he can rely upon, as has the planter 
who cultivates his cacao on the shade principle, but, owing to the close 
distances at which the trees are planted, fairly heavy prunings are 
necessary. 
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Owing to the close planting it is difficult to prune in such a manner 
as to prevent interlacing of the branches and such a condition 
consequently usually exists. Chupons, or suckers as they are called in 
Grenada, are only allowed to grow when a renew to the tree is required. 

BIDDING. 

This term is applied in Grenada to the method used for disposal of 
the surplus leaves. When the soil becomes thickly strewn with leaves 
the practice is to rake them together into heaps and dig holes a few feet 
square into which they are put and the soil thrown back upon them. 
This has the advantage of returning all leaves, etc., to the soil and thus 
increasing the stock of humus. This system is generally recognised 
amongst planters as being one of the cheapest and best ways of cleaning 
up the plantation. On heavy soils, under which head the majority of 
those in Grenada may be classed, holes of this kind unless supplied with 
an outlet into a drain are apt to form water pockets which on Hat lands 
may prove troublesome. The broken pods are also often buried in the 
same way. 

A few persons adopt a system of raking the leaves away from the 
trunks of the trees and burning them under careful supervision. This 
i< not a system to be recommended as by its practice much vegetable 
mitteris destroyed which if retained in the soil would form valuable 
humus. When practised on the same fields for successive years it must 
have an ultim ite detrimental effect on the cultivation. Another point 
is that unless done under very careful supervision, the result may be a 
scorching of the trees. On the other hand this method lias an advantage 
m fields infested with mealy hug, in that the leaves falling to the ground 
are often thickly covered with the pest which can, as I have observed, 
migrate back to the plant. It is very doubtful however whether the good 
done in this way can m any way counter-balance the harm caused by 
the loss of vegetable matter to the soil. 

METHODS OF SMALL PROPRIETORS. 

In my remarks on cultivation I have confuied myself chiefly to 
methods adopted by the large estate proprietor in Grenada, but it must 
be remembered that there is also a very large peasant proprietary whose 
numbers run into thousands and in the majority of cases it cannot be 
said that the peasant pays the same attention to his cultivation as tho 
larger planter. 

The peasants’ product as prepared for market is also not generally of 
as high a standard as that prepared by the estates, principally for the 
reason that he is anxious to realise ready money and will not wait to 
allow the beans the necessary period of fermentation. 

Another reason is that the quantity of wet cacao that he gathers at 
one particular time is so small that unless dealt with very carefully only 
imperfect fermentation takes place. Some of tho smaller proprietors are 
now making efforts to prepare their crop for market in a better manner 
and the low prices paid for cacao this year have shown them how really 
necessary this is as at certain times during the last few months 
unfermented cacao was practically unsaleable. 
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It has been suggested by the Mycologist of the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture that a two*walled box stuffed with dry grass or some such 
material would be a useful article to experiment with in which to ferment 
email quantities of cacao. 

In fermenting small lots of say thirty to forty pounds of cacao it will 
be found that the maximum temperature is usually reached at about the 
third or fourth day and begins to drop fairly rapidly after. With large 
lots of cacao such as are handled by estates tlio maximum temperature 
is I believe not reached till the fifth or sixth day and the beans have 
therefore a longer period of fermentation. 

There is room for much useful work in assisting and instructing the 
peasant regarding the fermentation of his crop and its preparation for 
market. 

Preparation of the estate product is done on much the same lines as 
in Trinidad with the exc3ption that no clay is used. 

The drying trays arc usually in the form of sliding drawers under the 
J3oucans or sometimes a combination of sliding drawers and roofs. There 
are also installed on a number of the larger ('states artificial Gordon 
rotary driers, made by John Gordon and Company, Broad Street, London. 

PESTS. 

I will now pass on to discuss a few of the commoner pests of cacao in 
Grenada and the methods adopted for keeping them under control. 

Thrii*s 

is the most widely distributed and most virulent pest of cacao in Grenada 
and has at times caused great anxiety to the planter. Expert advice has 
been sought on many occasions and the pest lias been so thoroughly 
investigated that the planter is now quite conversant with the mode of 
tackling it and usually puts such knowledge into practico at the first 
signs of an outbreak. 

Thrips are probably always present in cacao fields and when suitable 
conditions for their propagation prevail (usually those unsuitable for tin 
growth of the cacao tree) they assume epidemic form. They arc minute 
insects which cause damage to the tree by sucking the leaves and thus 
bringing about defoliation. A badly infected plot will be rendered 
practically leafless. If no control measures be exercised and successive 
attacks be made on new flushes of leaves the trees may be killed out¬ 
right. The pods arc also usually infested, especially in the dry season. 
The infection on these can easily be distinguished by the brownish 
markings which in bad cases may completely alter the appearance of 
the pods. This causos much loss of time in picking and some loss or 
detriment to the cured product may result from the inability to 
distinguish when such pods are ripe, and unripe pods may thus be 
gathered together with the ripe and thus lower the grade of the cured 
beans. 

Thrips attacks are usually worse after the heaviest rains although 
minor attacks are reported throughout the year. All such attacks are 
usually found in conjunction with some bad condition of the soil, via.* 
lack of drainage or manure or a poor condition of the cultivation. The 
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remedy is therefore to put the soil in proper condition but as this cannot 
be done quickly it is necessary to spray in the case of a severe attack in 
which immediate relief is required. 

The host spray for the purpose and the one most generally employed 
is Nicotine sulphate (Black Leaf 40), used (on the recommendation of 
Mr. Urich, Entomologist of the Trinidad Department of Agriculture, who 
visited Grenada a few years ago to advise on Thrips) at the rate of six 
ounces to fifty gallons, ft is usually applied m combination with 
Boideaux mixture made on the 5.5.50 formula. 

When the trees are in a healthy condition it is doubtful whether ever 
thrips assume epidemic form, in fact it was once stated by Mr. Ballou, 
Entomologist of the Imperial Department of Agriculture that thrips 
might be regarded as a friend of the planter in that it showed him that 
something was wrong with his cultivation. 

Jn short then the advice for treatment of an epidemic of thrips is to 
improve the cultivation and spray with a mixture of nicotine sulphate. 
As a preventative measure the udviee is to keep the cultivation to a high 
standard. Unless a high standard of cultivation is maintained under the 
no-shadc conditions, the trees are more susceptible to attacks of thrips 
for the reasons stated when dealing with permanent shade. 

Micily Bn; anh Bl\ck Ants. 

A pest which is causing considerable trouble in the cacao fields of 
Grenada at the present time is mealy bug, which, m combination with 
the black ant, is commonly found on estates and is no doubt the cause of 
considerable loss m crop. 

In had attacks the undersides of the leaves are thickly covered with 
the white mealy bugs as are also the flower cushions, flowers and pods. 
The mealy bugs form an attraction for the black ants winch feed on their 
excretions. L.rge colonies of both posts are found clustering imong the 
cushions of infested trees. They make their way into holes and 
crevices caused by pruning and the gathering of pods and almost 
certainly aggravate such injuries. 

A short time ago a visit was p lid by the Entomologist of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture to specially investigate tins pest, 
ami we visited together plantations in all parts of the island. After his 
visit ft set of experiments were commenced by his suggestion in three 
different parts of the island to t *st the value of various mixtures 
for spraying purposes. As a preliminary measure t) spraying he 
recommended the thorough cleaning up of the trees by olo>e pruning of 
all old stumps of branches and dead material and the painting with crude 
oil of the cut surfaces. 

The spraying materials recommended for trial were:— 

Bordeaux Nicotine *5.5.50.6. 

Bordeaux and arsenate of lead 5.5.50.2. 

Lime sulphur: Stock solution 4 lb. lime, 8 lb. sulphur, 9 gallons 
water, boiled together for 45 minutes and diluted 1 to 14. 

Crude oil emulsion : 1 lb. soap, 1 gallon crude oil to 10 gallons of 
water. 
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The preliminary observations showed very little beneficial results 
from the spraying with the two former mixtures. Lime sulphur was 
effective where actual contact with the insects was obtained, but crude 
oil emulsion appeared to be the most effective from all points of view. 
The oil laid somewhat thickly on the trunk and leaves but no injury was 
noticed either to the leaves or bark. 

The flowers with which the emulsion came in contact were however 
injured, and it would be necessary to spray with such an emulsion when 
the trees were not in flower. An emulsion made in more dilute 
proportions might also be tried. 

Besides being the most effective spray of the four experimented with 
crude oil emulsion was also found to be much the cheapest. Lime 
sulphur is worthy of further trials provided sulphur can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than it was possible to purchase it at in Grenada. 

Whilst, as Mr. Ballou points out, neither of the sprays has the power 
of penetration, it seems to me that the crude oil emulsion may also act 
as a preventative as well as a cure by making the surface of the trees 
distasteful to the insects. This work, however, is still in such an early 
experimental stage that it would be presumption on my part to offer any 
definite opinion. In Trinidad mealy bugs, from their scarcity* may be 
presumed to be kept in check by fungus parasites ,by virtue of our more 
humid conditions. 

Termites. 

Another pest not as serious as the former but all tho same one 
which accounts for the loss of a fair number of trees annually in certain 
parts of the island, is the large termite (Kalotcrm^s Ballouii ). Tins 
large termite or wood ant enters old wounds and tunnels through tho 
wood of the tree sometimes for a distance of four or five feet. The 
occurrence of this pest in a tree is usually not observed till the whole 
tree or branch is broken down. It can however be discovered earlier if 
an examination of old decayed wounds be made. The point of u knife 
dug into the rotten wood will as a rule expose a few of the insects if 
they are present. 

The old adage, prevention is better than cure, is the best to apply to 
this pest, and if all wounds caused by pruning be treated with an 
antiseptic and even all old treated wounds inspected and re-treated 
occasionally if necessary, little trouble from the pest should be 
experienced. Whilst speaking of antiseptics I may say that paint and 
tar have been and are still largely used in Grenada for the treatment of 
wounds, but crude oil is now becoming the most popular remedy and I 
must say that from personal observations it is apparently most 
efficacious. 

Otheh Pests. 

There are a number of other posts of more or less minor importance 
and with which you are familiar, so I will not treat them in detail. 

Bird vine is fairly troublesome, but it does not appear to be such a 
strong or rapidly-growing species as the one with which you are so 
familiar in Trinidad and Tobago. 
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YIELD. 

As to the comparison in crop between the two islands I have no very 
definite information, but should say that as a rough average we might 
assume Trinidad to be 3 to 4 bags per acre and Grenada 4 to 5 the 
Trinidad bags being 165 lb. net and the Grenada 180 lb. 

Van Hall sajs in his book on cacao that on a well-managed plantation 
in Grenada 850 kilogrammes (approximately 4 bags) per acre were 
obtained, whilst he gives three instances of Trinidad in which 230 kilos 
(about 8 bags), 135 kilos, (1$ bags) and 112 kilos, (about 1J bags) were 
obtained. 

I should not leave this subject without reference to the somewhat 
famous estate of Good Hope, where it is on record that the late 
Rev. G. W. Branch by intensive cultivation reaped as many as 87 bags per 
annum from 12 acres, or over 7 bags per aero. His methods of 
cultivation by which he-achieved such results can be judged from his 
reply to a question once asked him by Mr. G. Whitfield Smith as 
to whether he intended extending his cultivation. It is published 
in Vol. 1 of the West Indian Bulletin. He Baid, “No.; the remaining 
portion of iny land is too much swept by prevailing winds to be 
of any value for cacao; besides I find that it pays me better to 
keep a portion in cane cultivation or some other fodder, not from 
the profit to be derived from sugar, but because it enables me 
to feed my stock; without this I could get no manure, and 
without manure I could get no cacao. I look upon my stock, 
therefore, as part of my working capital. People here seem entirely 
to forget this. 1 very often hear them speaking of the hard 
work they are having to get their plantation ‘covered in’ as they call 
it, but if they knew what I know, they would find it more to their 
interest to keep one-fifth of their plantation in pasture lands and fields 
of fodder plants, and to keep several head of stock to fertilise the other 
four-fifths.” 


GENERAL. 

One word in conclusion as to the official agricultural activities in the 
island. The agricultural officers resident in the island are always at the 
service of planters and peasants for advice and demonstration in all 
matters connected with agriculture. A stock of spraying materials and 
apparatus is kept at the Botanic Gardens for sale and hire to planters or 
for loan and gift to needy peasants and this stock is full} made use of 
by both classes of the community. 

Thereare also the officers of the Imperial Depaitment of Agriculture 
who pay occasional visits to the island and have by demonstration and 
valuable reports done much to assist the agriculturist. 
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BOTANICAL. 

THE INTRODUCTION OP THE BREAD-FRUIT INTO 
THE WEST INDIES. 

Under the title the “West Indies Revisited” Mr. Algernon E. 
A spinal, c.m.o., b.a., Secretary of the West India Committee, is 
publishing in the West India Committee Circular an account of his 
recent official tour of these Colonies. In di aling with St. Vincent he 
has included (TT.J.C.C, XXXVI, 1921 197-9) a very full account of the 
introduction of the bread-fruit (Artocarpus incisa) under the appropriate 
heading “ The Romance of the Bread-Fruit/’ The original plants were 
brought to the St. Vincent Garden, and after the abandonment of that 
Garden many of the plants it contained were transferred to Trinidad and 
formed the beginning of the collections of our Royal Botanic Gardens. 
The West Tndia Committee played an important role in the introduction 
of the bread-fruit which has proved of very great value to the peasantry 
of all the West Indian C >lonio<. The account now given is also of great 
interest as recording very completely an early chapter in the history of 
the St. Vincent and Trinidad Gardens. The thanks *>f the Department 
are gratefully accorded to the We t Tndia Committee and to Mr, 
Aspinall personally for permission to reproduce the article, and for the 
loan of the blocks of the illustrations. * 

W.G.F. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE BREAD-FRUIT. 

“ St. A incent lias an historic Botanic Garden. This garden, which is 
situated at the back of the town, about one mile from the landing-stage, 
was first established as far back as 1705, and though it cannot claim to 
ha\e bad a continuous existence, it is still m a very flourishing condition. 

“ Prolubly few of those who now visit it aio mvaie that it is closely 
associated with the mutiny of the Bounty 4l nd tin* establishment of ihe 
British settlement on Pitcairn Island in the far d^tant South Scan Let 
me, therefore, make a slight digression to show how this connection arose. 

“ It was to supply the St, Vincent Gaiden with specimens of the 
Bread-fruit tree that the memorable voyage of the Bounty was under¬ 
taken. Ansnii, Dumpier, and other travellers mention this tree in the 
narratives of their vo\agcs, but Captain Conk, who etiinc across it 
/it Tahiti, is credited with having been the first to recommend its 
introduction into the West Indies. Hjk suggestion appears to have 
impressed John Ellis, the Agent for Dominica, who devoted a treatise 
to the subject m 1770. I 1 ) In that work Ellis expiessed the belief, based 
on * the favourable sentiments of the Society of West India Merchants, 
and of the Agents of the West India Colonies ’ that v» rv handsome 
premiums would be offered to such persons as should ' bring over in a 
healthy growing state plants of the Mangostan, Bread-fruit, or any other 
valuable trees that may be of real use to these Colonies.* 

A reference to the old minute books of the West India Committee 
shows that at a Meeting of that ancient body held on February 7, 1775, 
Mr. Beeston Long presiding, a letter was read ‘from George Walker, 
Esq., to the Chaimtan, relative to the introduction into England of the 
Bread-fruit tree and Mangostan from Die East Indies, in order for their 
being sent over and propagated in the West Indies/ Whereupon it was 
agreed ‘that the West India Merchants are willing to be at any 
reasonable expense in endeavouring to introduce the above trees into the 
West India Colonies/ It was, no doubt, this resolution that Ellis had 
in mind. 
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“ The minute was not confirmed, a more d-finite resolution being 
passed at the next meeting, held <>n March 7, stating ‘that if the captain 
of an East India ship, or other person, shall bring to England from any 
part of the world, a plant of the true Bread-fruit tree in a thriving 
vegetation, properly certified to be of the best sort cf that fruit, such 
person shall be, entitled to receive the sum of one hundred pounds out of 
the General fund of this Society/ 

“ In the foliowi g yenr the Koval Society of Arts offered a prize to 
whoever should succeed in transplanting the Bread-fruit from the East 
to the West Indies This, however, was evidently regarded as 
inadequate, for at a meeting of West India planters and merchants held 
at the London Tavern on February 18, 5777. at which Mr. Ellis himself 





Tuk Brk 4ivFruit. 

Th is chnrtiritrihtir pictun of tht Brt ad-f mil is nprodnad from tin work of 
John Ell /*, Ayntt for Dominica, which teas jmhlisfo d in London in 177/i. 

was present, it was resolved ’to enter into subscription and to 
recommend it to all the gentlemen interested in the Sugar Colonies, lor 
obtaining the different species of the Bread-fruit tree in a more ample 
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manner than is provided for by a certain advertisement published by the 
Society of Arts and Manufacturers and Commerce, offering Premiums 
for that purpose, intended as a Fund towards rewarding such claimants 
(if more than one shall apply) as may be worthy of the Premiums offered 
by the said Society.’ 

“ The question was again considered on June 4, 1776, when ‘several 
papers ’ from Mr. Ellis were laid before the meeting, and on July 2 a 
special committee, comprising Mr. Long, Mr. Stephen Fuller, Mr. Bond, 
Mr. Neave, Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Hnnkey, Mr. Memsie, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Gowland. Mr. Lovell, Mr. Smith and Mr. Purrier was appointed to 
deal with them. 

u Frobably the ‘papers’ consisted of the treatise already referred to. 
Ellis was emphatic as to the merits of the Bread-fruit, which ‘afforded 
a most necessary and pleasant article of subsistence to many.* He 
believed that it might be easily cultivated in the West Indies, Where it 



A Travelling Case for Bread-fruit Plants. 

This cast was designed. for bringing over Bread-fruit plant# from the South 
Sea Inland* to the West Indies. It had wire sides and mutters which could he 
slid up or down a# required. The maker was "John Sevan#, Carpenter, 
opposite Bull and Gate, High If Mom. ” 
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could be 4 made to supply an important article of food towards all ranks 
to their inhabitants, especially the negroes.’ 

“ After touching on early references made to the fruit by travellers, 
and to its botanical characteristics, he proceeded to give a detailed 
description of a box 4 found by experience capable of preserving very 
tender plants in great health and vigour during a very long and tedious 
voyage.’ This and two other boxes, which ho also described, bear a very 
close resemblance to the Wardian cases used at the present day for 
transplanting rare and valuable plants from one part of the world to 
another. 

“The matter was at last warmly taken up by Sir Joseph Banks, the 
President of the Uoyal Society, who had accompanied Cook to Tahiti in 
1769, and it was largely due to his exertions that in 1787 the Bounty 
was commissioned and despatched to the South Sea Islands in quest of 
specimens of the Bread fruit tree. Captain William Biigh, who had been 
with Captain Cook as sailing-master in the Resolution during his second 
voyage round the world, was given command of the expedition, and all 
went well until the Bounty had started on her homeward voyage to 
England with a large cargo of Bread-fruit trees The story of how the 
crew, under Fletcher Christian, then mutinied ; and how, after setting 
llligh adrift in an open boat with eighteen officers and men, they 
eventually sailed for Pitcairn Island, where their descendants remain to 
this day, has often been told. In Ins frail craft Biigh and his comrades 
after a tempestuous vo>age lasting forty-one days, during which they 
traversed IMU8 miles of sea, eventually reached Timor, and thence 
England. 


•* BREAD-FRUIT BLIGH.” 

“ For da\s the little party subsisted on the meagre daily ration of 1 oz. 
of bread, \ pint of water, an occasional teaspoonful of rum, and 1 oz. of 
pork per head. Undismayed, however, by his terrible experience, Biigh, 
who was known thereafter iu the Uoyal Navy as 1 Bread-fruit Biigh,' 
assumed the command of a second expedition, and in January, 179J, he 
successfully landed from his ship, the Providence, and her tender, the 
Assistant, plants of the Bread-fruit, Mangostan, and other exotics which 
he had obtained at Tahiti, 

44 This valuable collection was planted out in the St. Vincent Botanic 
Garden, and it was soon proved that the soils of the West Indies were 
admirably suited to the Brea 1 fruit tree, which now grows prolifically 
throughout the islands. The tree yields an abundant supply of fruit, 
which you see the people cooking over charcoal fires outside their huts, 
much after the manner described by Captain Cook. 

** 4 The fruit’ he wrote, 4 is gathered just before it is perfectly ripe, and, 
being laid in heaps, is closely covered with leaves: in this state it 
undergoes fermentation, and becomes disagreeably sweet; the core is 
then taken out entire, which is done by gently pulling the stalk, and the 
rest of the fruit is thrown into a hole which is dug for the purpose, 
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generally in the houses, and neatly lined in the bottom and sides with 
grass: the hole is then covered with leaves, and heavy stones laid upon 
them. In this state it undergoes a second fermentation and becomes 
sour; after which it will suffer no change for many months. It is taken 
out of the hole as it is wanted for use, and being made into balls, it is 
wrapped up in leaves and baked: after it is dressed, it. will keep five or 
six weeks. 1 

“The gratitude of the West India Committee to those who had been 
instrumental in providing such an important addition to the food supply 
of the West Indies was expressed in the following resolutions which 
were adopted at a meeting over which Lord Penrhyn presided at the 
London Tavern on March 18, 1794. 

«* 

4< Resolved Unanimously : 

“ That the thanks of this Meeting he given to Sir Joseph Hanks for 
his care and judicious regulations to which we are indebted for the 
introduction of the Bread-fruit tree and many othei valuable plants mto 
the West India Islands. 

“That the thanks of ibis Meeting be given to Captain Bligh for his 
care and attention to the groat object of bringing the Bread-fruit tree 
and many other useful plants to the West India Islands. 

“ Tih solved : 

“ That Stephen Fuller, Efcq., he requested to transmit the above 
resolutions respectively to Sir Joseph Banks and Captain Bligh. 

“ Meanwhile the Garden had been enriched b\ plants <>f the mango 
and cinnamon from Jamaica, where they had been introduced in 1782 by 
Sir George Rodney, who found specimens of them in a 1* reach ship 
which he captured on her way from Mauritius to the West Indies; by 
the clove from Martinique four year* later, and by nutmeg trees from 
Cayenne m 1809. 

“ At fu>t the garden belonged to the Secretary for War, who at that 
time controlled the destinies of the Colonies, and it was blessed with a 
succession of most capable curators until at last one arose who found 
not favour in the eyes of the Government of the day* A disagreement 
arose, and it was decided to close the Garden and to hand over the 
grounds to the local Government. This was done. Many of the more 
valuable plants were transferred to Trinidad, where they formed the 
nucleus of the collection at St. Ann's which evoked the admiration of 
Charles Kingsley when he stayed at what he described as the ‘ Cottage 
Orn/e 1 as the guest of Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Sianmore) 
in 1869. The St. Vincent Government endeavoured to maintain the 
Garden at Kingstown, and for some years a sum of money was voted 
annually by the Legislature for its upkeep ; but this grant was suspended 
in 1828, and cultivation was abandoned in 1849. All that was done 
after that year was to collect the fruit and Bpices from the trees, most of 
which were, however, destroyed by a hurricane in 1886. The Garden 
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then practically ceased to exist until 1890, when, at the instance of 
Sir Daniel Morris, it was re-established on an entirely new footing, its 
main object now being to propagate and distribute economic plants for 
cultivation by planter and peasant. 

“This it has done, and is doing, most effectively, and it is not too 
much to say that the success which lias attended the development of the 
system of peasant proprietorship in St. Vincent has been due to the care 
and devotion shown by successive Curators of the Botanic Station to the 
requirements of the people. The establishment of the system dates from 
1897, and one remembers the howl of indignation with which its 
inception was received by the larger est ites’ proprietors; but none 
would, one ventures to assert, now deny that it has proved a conspicuous 
success.” 



A Cask fob Young Plants. 

Seeds of th t Brttvlfrvit and Maiujostan we to h< sown in *<>it in n com fdf 
this *4* soon as (hr, plants growing from it vrn mV inch** m hm/ht thy wnv 
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A TRINIDAD TREE-GENTIAN. 

By Db. N. L. Bbitton, 

Director-in-Chief, New York Botanical Garden. 

One of the most interesting wild plants observed by us in Trinidad 
during April, 1920 was a small tree of the Gentian family, growing at the 
top of the precipitous northern slope of Mount Tucuche a short distance 
from the summit; we had gone a few feet off the excellent path up this 
mountain and plunging through dense undergrowth came out at the top 
of the slope and face to face with this curious plant, which is probably 
rare, for none of the several botanists who have previously explored the 
mountain appear to have found it; at all events it has never been 
described and is thus new to Science. 

Other shrubs and small trees of this family are known in several 
genera inhabiting South America, and I had read descriptions of them 
and studied dried specimens of some, but had never before had the good 
fortune of seeing one living. At first glance this Trinidad species in no 
manner suggested any gentian of any member of the family known to 
me and it was only after I had broken off a flowering branch and got a 
good look at the blossoms that its relationship became apparent. The 
tree is two or three times the height of a person, with a few nearly 
upright branches and a smooth trunk three or four inches in diameter 
near the ground ; it has broad dark green leathery, stalked leaves and 
terminal clusters of greenish-yellow bell-shaped flowers about an inch 
long. I append a technical description : 

Chclonanthus Arboreus spec, nov. 

A tree up to 5m. high, with few virgate branches glabrous throughout. 

Leaves elliptic, coriaceous, 5-8cm. long, 2 5—4*5cm. wide, the 
midvein prominent beneath, the lateral venation wholly obscure, the 
apex acute or short-acuminatc, the base narrowed or subeuneate, the 
rather stout petioles l-2cm. long ; panicles stalked, binate, several 
dowered; bractlete lance-subulate, 3-5mm. long; pedicels stout, 
6-12 min. long, decurved in fruit; calyx camp&nulate, 8-10 mm. long, 
rounded at the base, its short lobes rounded; corolla tubular-cam panulate, 
greenish-yellow, ‘2-2*5 cm. long, its short lobes rounded ; stamens about 
us long as the corolla-tube ; stigmas flat, oblong. 

Type specimen from forested bank near summit of Mount Tucuche. 
Trinidad ( Britton , Hazen and McndeUon 1205). Good specimens, 
collected by Mr. W. G. Freeman at the same place are preserved in the 
herbarium of the Trinidad Department of Agriculture. 

I include this species in the genus ChelonanthuB with some hesitation, 
inasmuch as the type species is herbaceous, as also several of the others, 
but a species much resembling the Trinidad plant, inhabiting St. Vincent 
and Guadeloupe, first described by Swartz as Luiantkm frigiduB, has 
been referred by recent authors to ChelonanthuB and I am quite 
confident that the two are congeneric. C. frig id w#(Sw.) Urban, is much 
less woody than the Trinidad species, with relatively thin leaves and 
solitary or few, much larger flowers. C.frigiduB has also been referred 
to another genius, CalolisianthuB , by Gilg., but it is not much like its 
typical species. The tetrad pollen of all these plants is very interesting 
under high magnification. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

THE IMPOBPANOB OP THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

By Captain H. V. M, Metivikr, o.b.e, b.sc., m.r.c.v.s., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

Bovine Tuberculosis is up to the present an incurable disease and 
no means is known of giving protection to cattle by vaccination or 
otherwise. At one time it was advocated that protection could be 
afforded cattle by inoculating tubercle bacilli of the human type into 
calves, and thus producing immunity against the bovine type, but it was 
subsequently discovered that animals thus treated, although immune to 
the bovine disease continued to give milk (in the case of cows) rich in 
human tubercle bacilli and consequently such a method of vaccination 
was abandoned. 

Although the progress of the diseaso in as a rule slow, nevertheless 
an infected animal may, after the lapse of a few years, cause the 
infection ef an entire herd and it is to the advantage of every owner to 
test his animals periodically to make sure that his cattle are free from 
tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis is no doubt a disease of domestication. Animals that 
are confined in pens suffer much more from the disease than those that 
lead an open air existence : for instance tuberculosis is to all intents and 
purposes unknown in sheep in the United Kingdom. In the same way 
the disease in the United Kingdom is more frequently found m milch 
cows which are confined to shippons and byres than in beef cattle which, 
before they are eventually slaughtered, spend most of their life in the 
open air. For these reasons it is pointed out that tuberculosis is less 
common in cattle in the tropics than in a temperate dim ite, because our 
are less confined to sheds, byres and shippons than in colder regions. 

In spite of this however it would be to the advantage of both owners 
of cattle and the consumers of milk in the Colony that animals should be 
tested from time to time so as to detect at once any animal infected with 
the disease. The best method of testing cattle is by the Tuberculin 
Test, the hypodermic test being the one usually employed. 

Tuberculin is an extract of dead tubercle bacilli in broth, to which a 
very small quantity of Carbolic acid is added to ensure its keeping It 
is made by growing at body temperature tubercle bacilli in flasks 
containing broth and after an abundant growth is obtained the flasks are 
subjected to a great heat which destroys all the organisms. The 
contents of the flasks are then filtered and the clear filtrate is tuberculin, 
As already pointed out a small quantity of Carbolic acid is added to this 
clear liquid. 

Summary of the Subcutaneous Test. 

(1) Dose 8c.c. for a cow, 4c,c. for a bull. 

(2) The animals temperature must be taken at least once the day 
before testing and also at the time of testing. The test is only 
reliable in those whose temperature is not above 103° F. at 
the time of injection. 
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(8) The tuberculin must be injected with a clean, sterile hypodermic 
syringe into the subcutaneous tissue. 

(4) The temperature must be taken at the 9th, 12th, 15th and 18th 
hour after injection. 

(6) Animals in which the temperature during the eighteen hours 
following the injection rises gradually from the normal 
(between 101° and 102*) to 104° or more, may be classed as 
tuberculous, and those in which it remains under 108° as 
non-tuberculous. When the maximum temperature attained 
is under 104° but over 108° the rase must be considered 
doubtful, and the animal re-tested after a month. 

The result of a test carried out at the Government Farm in May last 
on sixteen cows and three oxen is given below. One animal “ Rhoda ” 
gave a doubtful reaction but on re-testing proved negative. 

It is the intention of the Department to test all the Dairy herd at 
the Farm in 1922 and the result will bo published as soon as possible 
after the test has been made. 


RESULTS OF TUBERCULOSIS TEST—GOVERNMENT FARM. 


Name of Cow. 

Bbeed. 


Tkmpkbatubbh of Cattle. 


11 

r ». 21. 

12. 5. 21 



9.30 p.m. 

f 

j(>,30 a.m. 

9.30 a.m. 

Il2.30p.in. 

s 

3.30 p.m 

Rebecca 

Pure bred Holstein 

103 

i 103*4 

103*0 

103 

102*2 

Rhoda 

do. 

102 

j 101 -4 

103*4 

103*2 

103*4 

Theresa 

do. 

102*4 

UK)'7 

103 

101 -1! 

102*0 

Pi ude 

i bred Holstein 

100 

1 100*0 

102*5 

| 102*1 

101 

Pfttitj 

do. 

102*8 

J 102-8 

101 *6 

102*4 

102 

Nurae 

do. 

101 *6 

1 101-8 

103 

103 

103*2 

Princess 

4 bred Shorthorn. 

102*0 

101-4 

103*3 

102 

102*6 

Prime 

do. 

101*8 

103-2 

102*7 

103-8 

102*8 

Nanie 

do. 

103*2 

101*2 

100*6 

102*4 

101*6 

Honsonie 

i bred Red Poll 

101*4 

100*6 

103*4 

103 

102 

Carlo 

do. 

101 

101-2 

102*8 

102 

101*8 

Latchie 

do. 

102 

101*4 

101*2 

102 

101*8 

Tarau 

do. 

101*4 

99 

102*8 

102*2 

101*4 

Charlotte 

do. 

101 

100*4 

103*6 

101*8 

101*4 

Jessamine 

& bred Zebu 

100*6 

98*2 

101*3 

101*4 

101 

Olga ... i 

b bred Guernsey ... 

101-4 

101*4 

102*5 

102*2 

102*4 

Sookhram ... i 

| bred Zebu 

102'2 

101*4 

101*2 

102 

102 

Marc&a 

do. 

101*0 

100*6 

102 

102*2 

102*8 

Riify 

do. 

101 

100 

102*2 

101-6 

101*8 








ULCERATIVE LYMPHANGITIS. 

By Captain H. V. M. Mbtiviee, o.b.b., b.sc., m.r.c.v.s., 
Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

This disease is one of the forms of Contagious Lymphangitis in 
Equridae, i.e, horses, donkeys and mules. The other forms are 
(l) Farcy—Cutaneous Glanders—(*2) Epizootic Lymphangitis or South 
African Farcy and (8) Sporothricosis. 

On August 28, 1921, I visited a Trinidad estate accompanied by the 
Veterinary Surgeon of the Company to examine four cases of 
Lymphangitis in mules which were suspected to be either cases of 
(1) Farcy—Cutaneous Glanders—or (2) Epizootic Lymphangitis. These 
animals had been tested with Mallein previously to my inspection 
together with twenty-six other mules, but the results were all negative. 
The test was again repeated on September 5 and the result was again 
negative. These results proved definitely that the condition was not 
Farcy. 

A bacteriological examination of the pus obtained from nodes and 
abscesses on these four animals’ legs was made and it was impossible 
to detect any Cryptococci in the contents of these lesions; this eliminated 
Epizootic lymphangitis as the cause of the trouble. It should also be 
mentioned that the thick creamy pus present in the lesion of Epizootic 
Lymphangitis could not be obtained from any of the lesions on these 
lour animals. 

The presence of a small Gram positive bacillus was discovered in 
two smears from two different animals, and in one of these eases 1 
obtained the same organism in pure culture. This organism is the 
cause of Ulcerative Lymphangitis in Equulac . 

The following is a summarj of this disease from most recent 
literature on the disease. 


CAUSE. 

The causal organism is the Freisz Nocard bacillus, which presents 
many points of analogy with the* diphtheria bacillus; like the latter it 
forms a very acute toxin. The disease was very common in horses and 
mules during the late European War. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The disease is characterised by the successive development in the 
subcutanous cellular tissue, most frequently of the limbs, of a series of 
abscesses and nodes due to the action of the bacillus. Under the 
influence of the diffused toxic product of the organism the subcutaneous- 
connective tissue undergoes a fibrous change resulting in Elephantiasis of 
the affected limb. The disease is essentially local and chronic. 
Experiments have proved that the organisms causing the disease 
penetrate through or into the skin subsequent to the formation of 
erosions caused in particular by the irritant effect of mud contaminated 
wi$h excreta—it was understood that this state of affairs existed in the 
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pen where the males were keptr Animals as a rale feed well and their 
condition is satisfactory. The temperature of affected animals is normal. 
At times however, the toxic product of the bacteria becomes absorbed 
into the blood stream in which case Suppurative Nephritis is set up, the 
animals become fevered, lose flesh considerably and eventually die. 

TREATMENT. 

A. — Preventative : There is fortunately, not much risk of the disease 
being propagated under conditions of peace as it was with serious 
consequences, among army horses and mules in the war. The disease 
is only very slightly contagious in well kept stables. When isolated 
cases of the disease occur the patients should be separated from other 
animals and the stables, harness and instruments used for dressing 
them should be disinfected. Animals with wounds about limbs, 
especially around the heel or fetlock, should not be worked in muddy 
fields or graced on swampy pastures, 

B. —Curative: Absolute rest constitutes the best form of treatment 
of Ulcerative Lymphangitis—rest should be as complete as possible. 
The ulcers should be treated by douching with weak antiseptic (2$ per 
cent, carbolic acid) every three days and then applying a slightly irritant 
or caustic agent such as tincture of iodine or the following preparation• 
rape oil 75 parts, ether 25 parts, creosote 5 parts, iodoform 10 parts. 
The patients should be suitably fed and maintained under perfect 
hygienic conditions, in disinfected, commodious and well ventilated 
stables. This treatment is the one recommended by the Alforfc 
Veterinary School. In certain oases however, the most heroic 
treatment fails. 

The disease is only very slightly contagious under ordinary 
conditions, because it has been proved that healthy animals when kept 
in stables previously occupied by animals suffering from Ulcerative 
Lymphangitis and with the same litter could not become affected. It 
therefore follows that there is little danger of direct contagion. For 
these reasons there is no necessity for the disease to be included in 
Ordinance No. 21 of 1918 (Contagious Disease of Animals). 

Maceration of the legs in mud doubtless plays a pre-disposing r6ie by 
favouring the penetration of the bacilli as already pointed out. 
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Donkeys. 

...Govt. Farm,Trinidad. 
... do. do. 

... do. do. 

... do. Tobago .. 


5.00 

1.20 

1.20 

5.00 


60c. 

60c. 

60c. 

60c. 


A.- 

TRINIDAD. 
__ 


Bulls. 

-At Government Farms. 


Class. Fee. 

2 Pure-bred Zebu ... # 1.20c. 

1 Half-bred Red Poll ... 1.20c. 

1 Cross-bred Holstein-Zebu 1.20c. 

1 Pure-bred Red Poll ... 2.40c. 


TOBAGO. 

Class. 

1 Pure-bred Zebu 
1 Half-bred /Shorthorn 
1 do. Guernsey 

1 do. Red Poll 


Fee. 
...# 1.00 
... 3.00 
... 1.00 
... 1.00 


B.— At Public Pastures or Estates. 

Place. Class. 

Queen’s Park Savannah 1 Half-bred Shorthorn ; 2 Half-bred Ilolsteins 
Mucurapo Pasture 

1 Guernsey-Zebu Shorthorn; 1 Three-Qtr. bred Zebu 
(1 Half-bred Zebu; 1 Half-bred Guernsey 
i 1 Cross-bred Zebu-Guernsey. 

1 Half-bred Zebu. 

1 Half-bred Jersey ; Three-Qtr. bred Zebu. 

1 Half-bred Zebu. 


St. Clair Expt. Station 
St. Augustine Estate 

River Estate 
San Fernando 
Arima 


Pigs* 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Poland China, Berkshire, #1.00, anil Attendant’s Fee 25c. 

At Government Farm, Tobago. 

Berkshire ... ... ... ... ...Fee 50c. 

Large Black ... ... ... ... ... 50c. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad, 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 

White Leghorns, and Rouen Ducks ... ...#1.00 per doz. 

Great Kind Pigeons ... ... ... ... 60c. per pair. 
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Apiil 
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Api il 

30, 

1919. 

April 

30, 

1919. 

May 

26, 

1919. 

Ma> 

30, 

1919. 

June 

13, 

1919. 

June 

13, 

1919. 

Jul> 

10, 

1919. 

Julv 

10, 

1919. 

July 

1“, 

1919. 

August 

19, 

1919. 

September 

11 , 

1919. 

No\ ember 

9, 

1919. 

November 

9, 

1919. 

November 

21, 

1919. 

August- 

11 , 

19*20. 

August 

11, 

19*20. 

August 

11 , 

1920. 

August 

16, 

1920. 

June 

18, 

1917. 

April 

U, 

1918. 

August 

26, 

1918. 

December 

16, 

1918. 

December 

16. 

1918. 

February 

4, 

1919. 

July 

10, 

1920. 

October 

23, 

1920. 

December 

20, 

1920. 

January 

7, 

1921. 
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Inspectors . 
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Assistant Inspectors. 
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Diseases and Pests Proclaimed under the Ordinance 
Proclamation No. 50 of 1&IJ, 

Bud-rot disease, Red-ring disease and Little-leaf disease of the Coconut palm 
Mosaic disease of the Sugar-cane; Blossom-blight and Wither-tip of the 
Lime tree; bird Vine ; Love Vine; Coconut butterfly; Parasol ant; Cacao 
beetle ; Locust; Gru-gru beetle; Rhinoceros beetle. 









PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE, 


Vol. XIX. PL I. —The Trinidad Cane Farming Industry; Sugar 
Cane Blight in Trinidad ; Froghopper Blight in Trinidad ; Implemental 
Tillage ; Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cane in Trinidad, &c., &c., &c. 

Vol. XIX. Pf. Report on the Froghopper Blight of Sugar Cane in 
Trinidad ; Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties; Cacti of Trinidac ; 
Storing Sweet Potatoes; Seasoning Standing Timber, &c., &c. 

Vol. XIX. Pt . Sugar Cano Tests and Diseases 1920; Diseases of 

Animals Ordinance; Rotation Scheme for a Small Holding; Cacao 
Prize Competition 1920-21, &c., &c. 

TV. XIX. PL 4.— Plant Protection Legislation m Trinidad; Sugar 
Cane Experiments 1919-21; Cacao Cultivation in Grenada; Importance 
of the Tuberculin Test; Introduction of the Bread-fruit into the 
West Indies, «fec., Ac. 

Ouu Local Foods: Their Production \ni> Use, by W. G. Freeman, 
mid R. (). Williams.—Price 8d. 

The Dashekn : Its Uses and Culture. Illustrated.—Price 3d. 

The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago.— Illustrated. -Price 3d. 

Insects Affecting Vegetables in Trinidad and Tobago, by 
F. W. Urich. Symptoms of pests, Treatment, Preparation of 
Insecticides, etc.—Illustrated.—Price 3d. * 

Life History and Control of the Cacao Beetle, 3 coloured plates, 
by P. Jj. Guppy.— Price 6d. 

Insect Notes for 1910-11. Miscellaneous Notes on Cacao Pests, 
by F. W, I'rich.--Price Bel. 

Notfs on some Insects affecting the Coconut Palm, one coloured 
plate, by F. W. Urich and P. L. Guppy.—Price 3d. 

Rearing of tjue Vermilion Froghopper Egg Parasite, by 
F. W. Urich.-Price Id. 

The Sugar Cane Froghopper, six plates (8 coloured), bv 
F. W. Urich.— Price 9d. 

The Froghoppeu Egg Parasite and its Colonization in Cane 
Fields, by F. W. Uneh.—Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad and methods of destroying it, 2 plates, 
by F. W. Crich.—Price Bd. 

Control of Cacao Thkips. (Illustrated) by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Annual Reports, Department of Agriculture, 1913, 1917 1918.— 

Price Is. 9d. each, 1919-1920, price 2/3. 

Memoir No. 1 - Froghopper-Blight of Sugar-Cane in Trinidad by 
O. J>. Williams, M.A., F.K.S.—Price 2/6. 9 plates (2 coloured) and 82 other 
illustrations. 

Memoir No. 2. - The Butterflies of Trinidad by W. J. Kaye, f.js.s. 
Price 5s. one coloured plate. 


All publications can bo obtained from the Head Office of the Depart¬ 
ment, St. Clair Experiment Station, post free within the Colony. The 
Bulletin is also on sale at Messrs. Muir, Marshall, and Davidson <fe Todd., 
Port-of-Spain. 
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Regulations for the Sale of Plants. 

TRINIDAD. 

Orders should he addressed to “ The Curator. Experiment Station, 
St. Clair.” 

All charges for plants, packages, deh\cr\. &e., be paid in 

ad^ anee. 

Postal Orders, Cheques, Ac., should bo made payable to the Director 
of Agriculture and crossed Receiver-General. 

it is to be understood that the Department does not undertake the 
delivery of plants, and will not be responsible for them after they leave 
the Station. When practicable, to meet the convenience of purchasers 
plants can be delivered in Port-of-Spain, including the Railway Station* 
at the following charges ■ 

Plants delivered by messenger in Port-of-Spain ...12c. 

Do. cart ... ... ...50c. per load. 
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Plauis sent by rail are despatched “ carriage forward ” at the 
purchaser’s risk. 

Special quotations for Cacao, Coffee and Limes grown from selected 
seeds are as follows :— 

Delivered at Nursery uncrated : 

Plants in lots of 1 to 1,000plants, 3c. per plant. 

Plants in lots of several thousands, $25 per thousand. 

Budded Cacao, in lots over 100 at $8.00 per 100. 

Limes from beds, in lots over 100 $1.50 per 100. 

Delivered at Railway Station y Port-of Spain or Queen's Wharf\ 
securely packed in open crates : 

Plants purchased in lots up to 100 at 4c. per plant. 

Plants purchased in lots up to 1,000 at $3.50 per 100. 

Plants purchased in lots of several thousands at $33 per 1,000. 

Plants can be obtained on week-days during the following hours :— 

7 a.m. to 11 a.m.; 12 noon to 4 p.m.; Saturdays 7 aan. to noon. 

No plants supplied on Sundays or Public Holidays. 

To prevent disappointment large orders should he booked at least 
six months previous to the date when the plants are required, at* it is found 
too expensive to keep large supplies on hand for casual demands. 

Any complaints as to the quantity or the quality of plants, &c., 
supplied should be made in writing and addressed to the Director. 

Persons desirous of obtaining plants on lotm foi decorative purposes 
should apply in writing at least three clear dit^s beforehand ; they must 
provide their own tiauspott and deposit a sum sufficient to cover damage 
to pots and plants. Forms of application can be had at the office. 

TOBAGO. 

Orders should he addressed to the ('unitor, Botanic Station, 
Scarborough, who will give inhumation as to price for plants delivered 
at the Botanic Station. All charges must he paid in adumce. 

Office hours, responsibility of the Department, and previous booking 
of large orders are the same as in Trinidad. 

W. G. FKEEMAN, 

Director of Agriculture . 


The following plants are usually available from the nursery at the 
St. Clair Experiment Station. Orders for budded and grafted plants or 
for large quantities of any particular kind of plant should be booked at 
least six months in advance of requirements. All plants in bamboo 
pots, unless otherwise stated. 

Fruits. 

Achras Sapota . Sapodilla. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A common, medium sized tree. Fruits russet brown containing 
sweet, succulent pulp. Useful as a dessert fruit. 

Propagated chiefly fiom choice Tobago varieties. The tree is the 
source of chicle gum exported largely from British Honduras for 
manufacturing *• chewing gum.” * 
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Anacardium occidentale. Cashew Nut. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree, valued principally for its seeds which have a 
pleasant, nutty flavour when roasted. The edible fruit stalk or so-called 
11 fruit ,f is somewhat astringent, but may be eaten either raw or cooked. 

Anona muricala. Soursop. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree. Fruits large, green, their pulp used for cooling drinks, 
ices, &c. The flavour is somewhat peculiar, being both sweet and acid. 

Anona reticulata . Custard Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree with biownibh-red, rounded fruits with sweet, custard¬ 
like pulp ; not very popular. 

Anona squamosa . Sugar apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree thriving best near the sea. The fruits, useful for 
dessert, contain white sugary pulp. 

Artocarpus incisa. Breadfruit. Footed suckers 25 cents. 

A medium sized tree bearing the common breadfruit, a staple article 
of diet in many of the West Indian Islands. It may be used in a 
variety of wuys but is usually either boiled or roasted. 

Artocarpus incisa var. Brcadnut. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tree verv similar in appearance to the above but the fruits, unlike 
those of the Breadfruit, are full of edible seeds, which requite boiling 
before being eaten. 

Artocarpus intcgrifolia. Jaokfrmt. Seedings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tice producing huge fruits of irregular shape, 
containing numerous seeds embedded in coarse fibrous pulp. The seeds 
and pulp are edible. 

Artocarpus Lahoocha. Lacoocha. Seedlings f> cents. 

A large tree, somewhat similar in appearance to the Jaekfruit. It 
bears large quantities of small, soft, yellow fruits of sharply acid flavour. 
It is appreciated by some people as an edible fruit. 

Averrhoa Ihhmhi . Cucumber tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree, with cucumber shaped fruits, of the same consistency as 
the Carambola, but of more delicate flavour when made into picsei ves, kc. 
The fruits are also useful for pickles, curries, kc. 

Averrhoa Carambola. Carambola. Coolie Tamarind. Seedlings 5 cents. 
A small ornamental tree, bearing in great profusion, tianslucent, 
yellow, five-winged fruits. These are acid, but of good flavour and are 
very useful for stewing, and for making jams and jellies, 

BcrthoUetia cjcclsa. Brazil Nut. Seedlings 25 cents. 

A tall tree, bearing large, round, woody fruits containing edible seeds* 
the Brazil nuts of commerce. Seedlings are difficult to raise, and 
plants are thus only occasionally available. 

Blighia sapida. Akeo. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree bearing reddish fruits, which split open when 
ripe, disclosing black seeds attached to a cream coloured aril (the edible 
portion of the fruit). Ce tain pink tissue in the fruit is poisonous and 
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those unfamiliar with the mode of preparation for table should not use 
it till they have been instructed by someone able to advise. Damaged 
or fallen fruit should not be used. When properly cooked the cream 
coloured aril is most delicious. 

Carica Papaya. Papaw. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small, fast growing, single stemmed plant, often unisexual. 
There are a number of varieties, the fruits of which vary both in size, 
shape and flavour. They are used largely as dessert fruits but may also 
be cooked in tarts or when green boiled as a vegetable. 

Caryocar nucifcrum. Souari Nut. Butter Nut. Seedlings 25 cents. 

A tall tree, bearing large, globular fruits, containing one to four 
kidney-shaped seeds, the kernels of which are of excellent flavour. It 
fruits sparingly in the gardens and plants are thus only occasionally 
available. 

Chrysobalanus Icaco. Coco Plum. Fat Pork. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A native shrub with small brownish red, astringent fruits, edible 
when stewed with sugar. 

Clirysophyllnm Cainito, Caimite. Star Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large ornamental tree, with round, sweet, succulent fruits. There 
are utneral varieties, some bearing green and others purple fruits. 

Citrus Aurantium vars. Orange. Budded plants on sour orange 
stock 24 cents. 

The following varieties are raised to order:— 

Ilomosassa. Fruits medium sized, thin skinned, very seedy, 
sub-acid flavour. 

Jaffa. Fruits large and of good flavour, few seeds, sub-acid fla\our. 

Lamb’s Summer, Small fruits, thin skinned, numerous seeds, 
acid, fine flavour. 

Majorca. Medium sized fruits, few seeds, sweet, less insipid than 
Washington Navel. 

Parson Brown. Medium sized fruits, very juicy, considerable rag 
and seeds, sweet, somewhat lacking in flavour. 

Pineapple. Medium sized fruits, Aery juicy and sweet, little 
flavour. 

Hu by. Medium sized, dark fleshed fruits, sweet, very mild flavour, 
skin rough. 

Sandford’s Mediterranean. Large fruits, thick rough skin, dark 
fleshed, very mild flavour. 

St. Michael’s. A Mediterranean variety of medium flavour, dark 
fleshed, numerous seeds. 

St. Michael’s Blood. Dark fleshed but not a typical blood orange, 
seedy and of mild flavour. 

Tardiff or Hart’s Late. A Florida seedling. Juicy fruits, sub-acid, 
excellent flavour, few seeds. 

Washington Navel. Fruits large with characteristic navel markings 
seedless or nearly so, sweet, without acid flavour. 
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*Citru8 ilecuniana var. Grape Fruit. Budded plants on sour orange 
stock 24 cents. 

Grape Fruits resemble large oranges with comparatively thin, pale 
yellow, smooth skin and usually very pale yellow flesh. They are slightly 
bitter in flavour but greatly esteemed as a first course in the morning 
meal. The following varieties are raised to order 
Bowen’s Late. 

Conner’s Prolific. Large fruit somewhat coarse fleshed, good 
flavour. 

Duncan. A fruit of excellent quality and flavour, originating in 
Florida, flesh pale yellow, fairly bitter. 

Foster. The flesh of this fruit is separated by pinkish membranes 
giving the whole a pink appearance: somewhat coarse and 
bitter, with thickish rind and a fair number of seeds. 

Marsh Seedless. Large fruit with whitish juicy flesh of a slightly 
bitter flavour; almost or quite seedless. 

Pernambuco. A variety from Brazil. Fruits of fine quality, pale 
yellow flesh, bitterness well marked. 

Tobago Select. Medium sized fruits, thin skinned, juicy, yellowish 
flesh of good flavour. 

Walters. A variety originating in Florida and described as a heavy 
bearer witli the true grape fiuit bitterness and flavour in 
perfection. Flesh pale yellow, bitterness strongly marked. 

Citrus dccumana vnr. Shaddock. Pomelo. Budded plants on sour 
orange stock, 24 cents. 

Large, round or sometimes pear-shaped fruits with thick rind and 
yellow or pink flesh. The juicy varieties are delicious for dessert and 
the rind of all, candied in boiling syrup, is a favourite preserve. The 
variety Labuan has pink flesh and thick rind. Plants raised to order. 

Citrus medica. Citron. Seedlings 5 cents. Budded plants 21 cents. 

A small tree, with large pointed fruits, possessing a thick rind, which 
when preserved is known as candied peel.” 

Citrus medica var. Limonum. Lemon. Seedlings 5 cents. Budded 
plants 24 cents. 

The well known lemon of commerce. 

Citrus medica var. acida . Lime. Seedlings in pots 5 cents, or direct 
from beds 2 cents. Special quotations on page 2 for large 
quantities. 

The well known tree from which concentrated Lime Juice, Citrate 
of Lime, Otto of Limes, Distilled Oil of Limes, &c., are manufactured; 
also largely used for making refreshing drinks. 

»Seedless and spineless Limes. Budded plants 24 cents. 

Citrus nobilis . Mandarine and Tangerine. 

Easily recognizable from the orange by the loose skin and easily 
separated fruit segments. The following varieties are raised to order 
Cleopatra. Highly coloured ornamental fruits. Very small. 
Seedlings 5 cents. 
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Grenadine Orange. Large fruits with thick rough rind. Very 
juicy and of a slightly bitter flavour. Budded plants 24 cents. 

King Change. Largo fruits with deep, orange coloured pulp, very 
juicy and sweet. Budded plants 24 cents. 

Satsuma. A Japanese variety of excellent quality, nearly seedless. 
Budded plants 24 cents. 

Diospyros mabola . Seedlings 5 cents. 

A handsome evergreen tree with spherical fruits, velvety orange 
brown in colour, containing a few large seeds embedded in soft, 
unpleasant smelling, edible pulp. 

Eugenia Jambos, Bose Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree. Fruits edible, small, sweetly scented, pale 
yellow, containing one seed. 

Eugenia walaccrnsis. Ponicrack (Pomme Malae). Malacca Apple. 
Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree. Fruits pear shaped, usually oaten stewed with 
sugar and cloves or cinnamon. 

Eugenia nnijloia . Surinam Cherry. Seedlings T> cents. 

A large shrub. Fruits ribbed, cherry like, somewhat insipid, eaten 
raw or used for jellies, &e. 

Elacourtia Damontclii . Governor Plum. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with small rountl purple fruits containing 
numerous seeds. They make excellent jelly. A good hedge plant. 

Garcinia Mangostana. Mangosteen. Seedlings 24 cents. 

A small, evergreen tree with round, reddish brown fruits containing 
a few seeds embedded m white gelatinous pulp, of very delicate flavour. 
Usually esteemed one of the best of tropical fruits. It is a somewhat 
difficult plant to rear and plants are thus only occasionally available. 

Malpighia glabra . Barbados Cherry. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A hush or small tree suitable for hedges. Fruits small, cherry like, 
very useful tor jams and jellies. 

Mammca amcricana. Mammy Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with large, brown, almost spherical fruits 
containing several large seeds. The flesh is eaten stewed or made 
into preserves. 

Mangifera indica. Mango. Selected varities grafted on common mango 
stocks 24 cents. 

Evergreen trees valued for their edible fruits. Seedling varieties are 
common in the Colony but are often stringy and possessed of a turpentine 
flavour. The three best grafted varieties, respectively sweet, sub-acid 
and acid in flavour are Julie, Peters and Gordon (Totofari)* These 
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will meet most tastes and are recommended for extensive planting. 
The following varieties are raised to order but owing to the large demand 
orders must he booked at least six months in advance:— 

Ceylon No. 1. Fruits largo, of good flavour, bright yellow, 
stringless. 

Divine. Good flavoured, rather small fruits somewhat subject to 
anthracnose. 

Gordon (Totofari). Supposed to have been named after Sir Arthur 
Gordon a former Governor of Trinidad. Fine, large yellow 
fruits with soft flesh of a delightful acid flavour uncommon 
in mangos. 

Julie. Usually regarded locally ns the host flavoured mango. 
Fruits green, flat sided, sweet, dark yellow flesh and small 
thin stones. 

Peters. One of the best mangos, of delightful flavour, slightly 
acid near the stone. Fruits large, either green or rosy 
according to situation where grown. 

Sandersha. The largest mango in the collection, flavour insipid, 
but useful for chutney and jam making. Pale yellow flesh 
not stringy. 

Mimne. A seedling raised by Mr. J. H. Hart. Fruits small not 
stringy and of good flavour. 

Other mangoes in the collection from which grafted plants may be 
supplied to order me : 

Alphonse. Apricot IZabricoi). Blackman. Cadez Special. Cliinois 
Martinique. De Boissiere. Dora Barbadensis. Elliot. Fielden. 
Kathleen. Martin. Milieu. Number Eleven. Pore Louis. 

Koseau. 

Melicocca hijutja. Gcnip. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall tree with small, greenish-yellow* fruits containing one large 
seed surrounded by soft, pleasantly flavoured pulp. The roasted seeds 
arc also edible. 

Nepkelium Litcfti. Lifcchi. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A tall tree w ith nearly spherical fruits. Seeds covered with clean, 
white, jelly-like pulp, delicious either fresh or dried and preserved. 
Plants are only occasionly available as the tree rarely fruits in the Botanic 
Gardens. 

Passiflora laurifolia . Belle Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A climbing plant. Fruits round, orange coloured, containing numerous 
small seeds embedded in sweet edible pulp of pleasant flavour. 

Pasaiflora macrocarpa . Granadilla. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A vigorous climber. Fruits large, yellowish green with slightly acid, 
pleasant flavoured pulp, used tor making sw*eot drinks and ices ; boiled 
green as a vegetable. 
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Peresliia acitleata. Barbados Gooseberry. Seedlings and rooted cuttings 
5 cents. 

A climbing plant bearing an abundance of small, round, orange 
coloured fruits of acid flavour; good when stewed, 

Persea (jratissima. Avocado. Budded plants 2*1 cents. Seedlings 
5 cents. 

The following varieties are raised to order, but owing to the large 
demand orders must be booked at least six months in advance. Budded 
plants only are recommended for planting. 

St. Clair. 

River. -Large fruits with thick flesh and small seeds. 

St. Ann’s. 

PlujUanthus distichus . Otaheite Gooseberry. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with abundant yellowish ribbed fruit of acid 
flavour, useful for making preserves, pickles, &c. 

Psidium Gnajava. Guava. Seedlings 5 cents. 

Small to medium sized bushes or trees. Fruits largely used for 
stewing and jelly. The following varieties arc stocked :— 

Large White or Cayenne. Large greenish yellow fruits with 
whitish interior. 

Large lied or Spice. Laige fruit, greenish yellow exterior, reddish 
interior. 

P.idiwm sp. 

Strawberry Guava. Thick shiny leaves and small reddish fruit, 
useful for dessert. 

Psidiuvt sp. 

Currant Guava. Small thin leaves and tiny currant-like fruits. 
Punic a Grauafum. Pomegranate. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree with bright scarlet flowers and large fruits. The acid 
pulp surrounding the seeds is edible. 

Jiheedia macrophylla. Seedlings 5 cents. 

An evergreen tree with yellowish fruits which may be used in the 
making of tarts, &e. 

Spondias dulcis. Ponimc Cythoro. Golden Apple. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium size tree hearing loundod fruits about the size of duck's eggs 
or larger in good varieties, pulp sweet but stringy. Useful for dessert or 
for making into preserve*. 

Spondiax lutca, Hog Plum. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large tree with small yellow fruit, acid, and of an unpleasant odour. 
They me greedily eaten by cattle and sometimes used for making jelly. 

Tamarindus indicus. Tamarind. Seedlings f> cents. 

A large spreading tree, pods brown containing several seeds embedded 
in acid pulp, very useful lor making drinks and preserves. 

Tcrminalia Catappa . Almond. Seedlings f> cents. 

A spreading tree with hard fruit, each containing one seed somewhat 
resembling the sweet almond in flavour. 

Vangncria ednlie. Tamarinde des Indcs. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large spreading shrub with green spherical fruits, containing 
pleasant, slightly acid pulp. 
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Beverage Plants. 

Coffea arabica. Creole Coffee. Arabian Coffee. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A small slirub. Fruits borne in small clusters along the side 
branches, falling when ripe ; of good flavour. 

0. exeelsa. Congo Coffee. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A coffee somewhat resembling the Liberian in foliage. Small fruits, 
borne in dense clusters at intervals along the branches. They ripen 
more or less together and do not fall so readily as the Arabian. This 
coffee will thrive under drier and more exposed conditions than 
C . robusta. 

C. Libcrica. Liberian Coffee. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A strong growing and hardy species with large fruits, producing 
coffee of inferior flavour to the Arabian, being more bitter. 

C. robusta. Robusta Coffee. Congo Coffee. Seedlings 3 cents. 

Similar in general characteristics to C. cjccrlsa but with smaller 
leaves, less hardy and consequently requires more protection from sun 
and wind. In flavour it is almost equal to the Arabian. 

C. stnwphi/lla. Narrow Leaf Coffee. Sierra Leone Coffee. Seedlings 3 cents. 

Characterized by narrow leaves and small, dark purple cherries borne 
usually in pairs. Tiie latter character makes picking somewhat 
expensive. Of good flavour but is not a favourite for cultivation locally. 

'Cola acuminata. Kola nut. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A small tree bearing pods containing several large seeds which when 
dry are of a reddish brown eoloui. These are exported for medicinal use 
and for the making of beverages. 

TJteobroma Cacao. Cacao. 

Seedlings from selected, good t\pe, heavy bearing trees at Liver Kstate. 

Budded—Budded from the best \arieties, the budwood taken from 
trees giving an averuge of over SO pods a year: 12 cents each. 

Special quotations for large quantities. See page 2. 

Spices and Perfumes. 

Cinnamomum ('amphora. Camphor. Seedlings 3 cents. Layered Plants 
24 cents. 

A small tree, which yields the camphor of commerce hv distillation 
of the young leaves and twigs. 

Cinnamomum zeylanicum. Cinnamon. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A small tree valued for its aromatic bark, which when dried is 
used largely for flavouring purposes. 

Dipteryx odorata. Tonka Bean. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A large tree with fragrant seeds, which after curing are exported for 
use in the perfumery and tobacco trades. 

Eugenia caryophyllata . Clove. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A small tree. The dried flower buds are the commercial cloves, 
largely used for flavouring. 
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Myristica fragram. Nutmeg. Seedlings 5 conts. 

A handsome medium sized tree, bearing yellow fruits which burst 
open when ripe, showing the scarlet mace, covering the brown shell of 
the well known nutmeg. The fleshy portion of the fruit makes a good 
jelly. 

Pimenta acris. Bay Berry. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree yielding the bay oil of commerce by distillation 
of the leaves and young shoots. 

Piper nigrum. Black Pepper. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A creeping vine with small red berries, black when dry. These are 
ground into black pepper; white pepper is obtained after remo\al of the 
dry outer covering. 

Vanilla planifolia. Vanilla. Cuttings 3 cents. 

A climbing orchid producing clusters of long pods, which when cured 
are the vanilla beans of commerce, largely used for flavouring. The 
flowers have to be pollinated by hand. 

Zingiber officinalis. Ginger. ‘ Roots ’ 5 cents. Obtained to order. 

A small herbaceous plant with fleshy underground stems from which 
ginger is prepared by peeling, slicing and drying. 

Rubbers. 

Castilloa elaslica. Central American Rubber. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A large tree with heavy foliage. Cuts in the trunk yield a 
milky latex, which coagulates on the bark and is collected scrap. 
It is inferior to Para Rubber and has been given up as a cultivated 
rubber plant. 

Cryplostegia grandiflora. Rubber Vine. 1 Purple Allamanda.’ 

A scandent shrub. The stems contain a milky latex which yields 
rubber, ft is a handsome decorative plant bearing terminal cymes 
of purple, tubular flowers, which change with age to a lighter colour. 

Funtumia elastica. West African or Lagos Silk Rubber. Seedlings 3 cents. 
A tall tree of slender growth, very liable to fall in high winds. It 
yields a good rubber, difficult to prepare. 

Hevea bras Men sis. Para Rubber. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall tree which yields from incisions made in the lower portion of 
the trunk a white latex, which collected, coagulated and cured, is known 
as Para Rubber, the best and most widely grown rubber. 

Landolphia spp. African Rubber Vine. Seedlings 12 cents. 

Large woody climbers, yielding rubber. 

Mimwojis globosa. Balata. Bullet Tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large tree; its latex yields balata, somewhat resembling gutta. 
pcrclia. 
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Drugs. 

Aegle Marmelos. Bad Fruit. Seedlings 12 cents. 

A small tree, with large, gourd-like fruits the pulp of which is an 
aperient and valuable remedy in dysentery. 

Areca Catechu . (See also under Palms p. 28.) Betel Nut Palm. 

Seedlings 12 cents. 

A small palm with yellow, egg-shaped fruits. The seeds are 
astringent, useful in dysentery and for expelling worms in dogs. In the 
East thin slices are chewed, together with a little lime and a piece of 
betel (pepper) leaf, and other materials according to taste. Betel 
chewing is regarded as a preventative of dysentery. 

Carica Papaya. (See also under Fruits p 4.) Papaw. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree the green fruits of which yield a milky juice, from which 
papain largely used in preparations for the treatment of dyspepsia is 
prepared. 

ErythrojryJon Coca . Cocaine. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small ornamental shrub the leaves of which yield the drug cocaine. 
Useful as a hedge plant. 

Quassia amara. Bitter Wood. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small ornamental tree with bitter wood possessing medicinal 
properties. 

Sarcoccphalus esculmtus, Sierra Leone Peach. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree; its roots yield a yellow d,\e. Also stated to hoof 
medicinal value. 

Fibre Plants. 

Agave Sisalava . Sisal Hemp. Seedlings f> cents. 

A succulent plant the leaves of which yield a strong fibre used 
largely for rope making. 

Boehmeria nivea. Ramie Fibre. China Crass. 5 cents. 

A small perennial plant; the stems yield a good fibre. 

Caryota urens. Kittool Palm, Seedlings f> cents. 

A tall palm with bipinnate leaves from the bases of which a strong 
fibre may be obtained. Used for making ropes, brushes. &c\ 

Hibiscus clatus. Cobbast. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small native tree ; its stems > ield a strong fibre. 

Sansevieria sp. Bowstring Hemp. 5 cents. 

A perennial plant with fleshy, sword-shaped leaves yielding a tough, 
elastic fibre, formerly used for bowstrings. 

Timber and Decorative Trees. 

Acacia Farnesiana . Fragrant Acacia. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree with mimosa-like lea's es and small round heads of 
fragrant yellow' flowers. 

Adenanthera pavonina. Circassian Bean. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with hard reddish lieartwood. The scarlet 
seeds are used for making necklaces and ornaments. 
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AHizzia Lcbbek . Yoke wood. Woman’s Tongue. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree producing hard and heavy timber which takes a 
good finish. The pods when ripe rattle incessantly in the wind. 

Amherstia nobilis. Seedlings f 1.00. 

One of the most beautiful flowering trees in the w'orld, it produces 
pendulous racemes of large vermilion blossoms, marked with yellow. 
The tree requires protection from wind especially in its young stages. 

Barringtonia speciosa . Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized, spreading tree with largo leathery leaves and white 
myrtle-like flowers. The fruits are large, four angled, tapering to a 
point; each contains one seed surrounded by fibrous tissue; one of the 
characteristic drift fruits of the eastern tropics. 

Bauhinia Galpini . Layered plants 24 cents. 

A half climbing shrub with small, bi-lobcd leaves and pretty scarlet 
flowers, not unlike Nasturtiums in general appearance. 

Bauhinia meg aland r a. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small, native tree with bi-lobed leaves and white flowers. 

Bauhinia Panlclia . Railway Fence. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A spiny shrub with bright green bi-lobed leaves, very suitable for 
hedges. The flowers are not ornamental as the white petals are mere 
threads. 

Bauhinia purpurea. Seedlings 0 cents. 

A small, quick-growing tree with fragrant flowers, reddish purple in 
colour, one petal bearing white markings. 

Bauhinia lomcntoaa. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A shrub or small tree with pretty bell-shaped flowers, pale yellow 
with a dailc purple blotch at the base of one petal. 

Bauhinia variegata. Napoleon’s Hat. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree producing an abundance of flowers varying in colour 
from white variegated with yellowish green, to rose variegated with 
crimson, cream and purple. 

Bauhinia variegata var. Candida. Seedlings .*> cents. 

A small tree with bi-Jobed leaves and pure white, scented flowers. 

Bixa On liana. Anatto. Roueou. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small native tree with pale pink flowers. Pods heart-shaped, 
scarlet, containing a large number of seeds surrounded by red pulp from 
which a preparation is made and used for colouring butter, &c. 

Broiniea capitella. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree bearing large semi-globular heads of orange- 
scarlet flowers with stamens protruding about 2-3 inches. 

Broiniea coccinea. Mountain Rose. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree bearing small heads of scarlet flowers. The 
young pendant shoots in all the BrowneaB are ornamental. 
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Brownea yrandiceps . Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree producing pink flowers in magnificent rounded 
heads 6 to 8 inches in diameter; stamens not protruding. It is one of 
the most beautiful flowering trees of the gardens. 

Brownea, yrandiflora. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with rose coloured flowers in compact heads, 
4 to 5 inches in diameter, with stamens protruding i to } inch. 

Caesalpinia coriaria. Divi-Divi. Seedlings 5 cenits. 

A small tree with feathery foliage and siu ill, sweetly scented flowers. 
The small brown pods are used in tanning. 

Carapa tjuianeusi't. Carapa. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall native tree, wood reddish in colour, durable and easily worked, 
suitable for furniture-making, house building, <fcc. The seeds yield 
crab oil. 

Ca^ia jisfutii. t'ass. Indian Laburnum. See Rings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with bright yellow flowers borne m hanging 
sprays during May and June. Very subject to a leaf disease m 
Trinidad. The long cylindrical pods contain numerous seeds embedded 
in brown sticky pulp, valued medicinally on account ot its lavati\o 
properties. 

Cassia yrandi'i. Hutse Cas-aa. Seedlings 5 cent**. 

A medium sized tree bearing small rosy pink flowers and large coarse 
pods, containing a large number of small seeds and offensive smelling pulp. 

Cassia Javan ica. Apple Hlossoin Cassia, Seedlings o cent 

A small tree usually bare of leaves during the dr> season ; during 
May and June it produces masses of beautiful, vo<y pink flowers closely 
resembling large apple blossotns. Very subject to a root disease m 
Trinidad. 

Cassia moschatn. Seedlings rents. 

A medium sized tree, b > iring pen lulous racemes of beautiful flowers; 
colour a combination of reddish brown, yellow, orange and red. It 
flowers m March. 

Cassia mnffijuijn. Yellow Cassia. Seedlings f> cents. 

A small native tree bearing pen lulous masses of yellow flowers 
during the months of September and October, 

Cassia nodosa. Seedlings .”> cents. 

A small tree with flowers sonuwdnt siinilai to Cassia jaramca but 
smaller, of deeper colour and sweetly scented. 

Cassia spectahilis. Calceolaria Cassia. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A quick growing tree producing during No\ember and December 
large, erect spikes of yellow flowers ; bare of lewes part of the year. 

Casuarina equimt {folia. Whistling Pine. Seedlings o cents, 

A slender upright tree with leafless branches, somewhat like a conifer 
in general appearance. 
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Uedrela mfxicana . West Indian Cedar. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall, native tree yielding a reddish, fragrant timber, largely used 
locally for house building and exported for making cigar boxes. 

Centrolobium paraenttc. Porcupine Tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized tree with handsome grey green foliage and large 
winged fruits, spiny at the base. 

ColvtlUa racemosa. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A medium sized tree with mimosa-like foliage, very handsome when 
producing, about October, its large erect trusses of orange-scarlet flowers. 

Oopaifera officinale. Palsam of Copaiba. Seedlings & cents. 

A medium sized tree with somewhat handsome foliage, of value on 
account of an oleo resin obtained by making incisions in the trunk and 
also for the finely marked, dark reddish brown wood ; used for railway 
carriages, furniture and cabinet work. 

Cordia (jerascauthu*. Cypre or Cvp. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall, native tree producing a valuable timber, light brown in colour, 
of medium hardness, tough but easily worked, and used for joinery, 
furniture, cabinet work, carriage building and house construction. 

Couroupifa ijniannu'l*. Cannon Hall Tree. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A tall, native tree with large, fragrant flowers borne on long, pendant, 
woody branches, produced thickly around the trunk in an untidy manner. 
The fruits are similar m size and shape to cannon balls. 

Crcamtia cujite. Calabash. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A small spreading tree with greenish-white, boll-shaped flowjrs 
borne on the woody branches. The large globular, or oval fiuits. known 
as calabashes, are used when ripe for domestic utensils, ornaments, &c. 
The wood is made use of locally to grow orchids upon. 

Cynomctra triniti nsii. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large evergreen, native tree with reddish coloured hard timber; 
young foliage and white flowers ornamental. 

Jhtanam v ueyafi nse. Datto'-k. Seedling* 3 cents. 

A large spreading tree producing about April a profusion of small 
white lloweis; very attractive to bees. A useful shade tree. 

JJimorj Jt tndrn Morn. Mora. Seedlings 3 cents. 

Avery hirgf, native, ferest tree yielding a sir mg and tough, eh 86 
grained timber, vety durable m water, a id suitable for building and 
construction work. 

Dio'ipi/to* embryo jiff tin. Seedlings 3 cents. 

An evergreen tree remarkable for its particularly dense growth. The 
young foliage is blood-red, flowers cream coloured. 

Entero?oh turn rt/c/ocarpnm. Devil's Km. Seedlings 3 cents. 

A large spreading tree with Lathery foliage and large curiously 
twisted pods. 
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Eperua falcata. Wallaba. Bootlace Tree. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A medium sized tree valued for its hard durable wood used largely 
for shingles. The dull rod flowers and the scimitar shaped pods are 
borne on long slender, pendant stalks. 

Eriodmdron anfractuosnm. Silk Cotton. Ceibn. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A huge, soft-wooded tree, valued for the silky fibre surrounding the 
seeds ; used for stuffing cushions, life belts, &c. The pods are produced 
in great abundance and ripen about April and May. 

Erythrina pallida. Coral Bean. Jumbie Bead. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized, thorny tree with scarlet and black seeds. 

Erythrina micropteryx. Bois Immortel. Anauco. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall tree with scarlet flowers, used largely as a shade for cacao, 
especially in the higher lands. 

Erythrina tj/auco. Boia Immortel. Booart*. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium-sized, somewhat spreading, tree with salmon coloured 
flowers, used largely as shade for cacao especially m low-lying and 
wet lands. 

Eucalyptus teretirornis, Eucalyptus. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized, ornamental tree with somewhat naked branches 
and trunk. An infusion of the leaves is used locally for cases of fever. 

Entjnuia xinemaricnsix. Seedlings 5 cunts. 

A medium-sized tree bearing curious, spheiical fruits, brownish 
yellow when ripe, resembling rough, crinkled oranges but with numerous 
ridges ; each contains one large seed and the outer portion is aromatic. 

Ficus Ilcnjnmina . Ceylon Willow. Layere l plants 25 cunt*. 

A spreading evergreen tree, of graceful drooping habit. Slender 
aerial roots produced from the main branches grow downwards and 
finally root in the soil. The fruits are very small reddish with whitish 
dots. A veiy useful shade tree. 

Fiat* Ihnjamina var. eomo»a , Ceylon Willow. Layered plants 25 cent**. 

An evergreen “ flg ” very similar to the abo\e but with larger leaves 
and fruits, the latter are orange yellow when ripe. 

Ohricidia nnculafa . Nicaraguan cacao shade. Seedlings 5 cents, cuttings 1 eeijfc. 
A small tree bare of leaves in the dry season. It produces an 
abundance of lilac coloured, pea-like flowers in February and March. 
Sometimes used as a shade tree for cacao and coffee. Can be used as a 
fence and remains in leaf if cut back at the right time. 

<2naiacum officinale. Lignum vita*. Seedlings 5 cents, 

A small, slow growing, evergreen tree, always ornament il, particularly 
when flowering during March and April. The flowers are deep blue 
when freshly open but rapidly fade to almost white. The brownish-green 
heart wood is extremely hard and tough and is used for mortars, pestles 
bowls, pulleys, &e 
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Haematoxylm cumpeachianum . Log-wood. Seedlings 6 cents. 

A small, slow growing tree with yellow flowers, chiefly valued on 
account of the reddish dye which is extracted from the heart wood. It- 
thrives in dry situations. 

Hura crepitans ♦ Sandbox. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large tree with a prickly trunk and containing a poisonous, milky 
sap. Pods dark brown, circular, fluted and divided into a dozen or more- 
sections, separating when mature and dry with much violence and a 
loud noise ; filled with lead they are used as paper weights. 

Hymenaea Gourbaril. Locust. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall native tree with tough, hard and close-grained wood, highly 
valued for cabinet making. 

Jacaranda coertilea . Fern tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree with fern-like foliage and tubular, blue, lilac coloured 
or nearly white flowers, borne in many flowered trusses. The buds are 
deep violet. 

Lagerstroemia Flos-reyintv. Queen Flower. Prule of India. Seedlings 5 cents. 
A large tree bearing large erect panicles of usually mauve-coloured 
flowers. Considered one of the prettiest of tropical flowering trees. 
It is bare of leaves during the dry season. 

Mdia semperviren Wild Lilac. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small tree with feathery leaves and small lilac coloured trusses 
of flowers. 

Mimusap* E'cngi . Ghee Tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

An evergreen, shade tree of symmetrical shape. The seeds yield an 
abundance of oil, used in India for making ghee or “butter.” The highly 
fragant, somewhat inconspicuous flowers yield their perfume to water 
by distillation. 

Mcmodcrra tenuifolia. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A small tree bearing handsome pendant flowers, white at the base 
shading to yellow, with crimson markings. The pods are round, a little 
larger than a golf ball. 

Murraya exotica. China Box. Citronella. Limoniu. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A shrub or small tree with dark green, pinnate leaves, and flowers 
resembling miniature orange blossoms. Fruits small red. The plant 
ean be clipped to any desired shape and is excellent for hedges. Borne 
orchids, e,g., Vanda teres , Oncidiums, etc., grow well upon it. 

Ochna mosxambicensis. Seedlings 10 cents, 

A pretty shrub or small tree bearing brilliant yellow flowers followed 
by black fruits embedded in a scarlet calyx. 

Pachira aquatka. Wild Chestnut. Chataigne marron. Seedlings 5 cents, 

A medium-sized spreading tree with palmate leaves and large flowers 
which open in the evening or early morning and wither by mid-day. 
The conspicuous part of the flower is the numerous shiny stamens, 
white for more than half their length, crimson at the top. The pods are 
somewhat similar to those of cacao. 
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Parmentiera eeri/era. Candle tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small, much branched tree with trifoliate leaves and greenish 
white flowers borne on the trunk and branches. The long, cylindrical, 
pendulous yellow fruits, one foot or more in length, resemble candles in 
appearance. 

Pdlogynv pnrphyrocardm. Purple Heart. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large timber tree,highly valued for its beautiful, purple heart wood, 
in great demand for structural purposes on account of its rich colouring, 
durability and strength. The colour darkens considerably with age. 

Prftophornm ferntginettm. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized, handsome, quick-growing, spreading tree with 
graceful, evergreen feathery foliage. The flowers are borne in large, erect 
panicles, yellow on opening, with brown markings at the back of the 
petals. The seed pods are reddish-brown when young, changing to 
darker Iwown as they ripen. It is one of the best tree? for shade and 
ornamental purposes. 

PHtophorum fjianan. Braz.ilvi.to. seedlings 5 cents. 

A much branched, medium sizod tree with feathery foliage. The 
trunk and branches are smooth, blotched grey, green, and brown. The 
flowers are small, reddish brown in the bud, deep yellow on opening, 
sweetly scented. Evergreen and ornamental. 

Pitht coloohtm frngraus. Nuked Indian. Seedlings 5 cents 

A tall tree with smooth trunk and branches and mimosa-like foliage. 
P it h <•'<*(obi nm Samoa. Sam an. Seed lings 5 cents. 

One of the best shade trees for general purposes. The trunk is short 
and produces very long horizontal branches. It is bare of leaves for 
only a short time during the year and this is fully compensated by the 
flush of bright green folinge which follows. At night the leaflets close 
together. The fruits ripen in the early months of the year and are 
much liked by cattle. Hence it is a valuable shade tree for pastures* 
It treeds much more freely in the Northern West Indian Islands than in 
Trinidad. The wood is durable, of a rich dark colour when polished, 
has a good grain and makes handsome furniture. 

Platyrnhcinm qxjlydachyum. Ruble. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A tall tree with orange coloured flowers exuding a violet like 
fragrance. The wood is reddish brown, hard and durable useful for 
out-door work, cabinet work, furniture etc. 

Poiaciana regia. Flamboyants. .Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized, spreading tree, quite bare of leaves during the dry 
season when its large flat pods are very conspicuous. Before the rainy 
season it burst into masses of brilliant red flowers quickly followed by 
the feathery leaves. Whilst in flower (about two months) it is one of 
the most gorgeous treos of the tropics. There is a moderate range in 
colour of flower, from brilliant scarlet to almost orange. 

Pimqneria latijolia. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A small native evergreen tree with dark green, glossy leaves and 
large trusses of pure white, fragrant flowers. The individual flowers are 
narrow.tubes, 5 inches or so in length with five spreading petals. 
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Sapindus Saponaria, Soap Berry. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized native tree chiefly of interest for the gelatinous 
looking fruits sometimes made use of for washing purposes. The black 
seeds about the size of marbles, are made into necklaces, rosaries, etc* 

Saraca indica . Seedlings o cents. 

* 

A small evergreen tree, native of South India and Oeylon. It flowers 
chiefly during the dry season, producing showy masses of yellowish red, 
Ixora-like flowers. 

Spathelia simplex. .Jamaica Mountain Pride. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A slender stemmed tree with the habit of a Palm i.e. a single slender 
stem surmounted by a crown of' leaves. It takes some 8 or 10 years 
from the seed to the flowering stage when it bears large, handsome, 
terminal panicles of lilac coloured flowers. Each plant usually only 
flowers once and dies after ripening its seeds. 

Sioartzia grand flora. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A native shrub or small tree with 1 e tutiful yellow flowers and 

v scarlet pods, the latter ending suddenly with a sharp point about half an 
inch in length. 

SwitUnia macrophi,Ua. Biitish Honduras Mahogany. Stedlmgs 5 cents. 

A tall upright tree valued for its timber and also utilised to some 
extent in the Colony as a windbreak for cacao, etc. 

Side tenia MahcganL West Indian Mahoguny. Seedlings 5 cents. 

Somewhat similar to the ['receding species, but with smaller leaves 
and of slower growth. 

Tecoma pentaphyila. Pink Pom. 

A medium sized tree closely related to the Poui. The flowers borne 
in loose clusters are of a pale rose colour ; when the whole tree becomes 
a mass of blossoms it is very ornamental. 

Tecoma serratifolia. Poui. Seedlings 5 cent*. 

A small, native forest tree which makes a brilliant show on the 
hillsides for a short time during the dry season wheu the whole tree, 
leafless, is a mass of golden flowers. The wood is very heavy, hard 
and durable. 

Terminalia arjuiw* Raw Beef Tree. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A large tree native to the East Indies—chiefly noteworthy for its 
bark, which, while smooth and gtey on the outside, is red and juicy in 
appearance when cut. 

TemtinaHa Catap/m. Almond. Seedlings 5 cents, 

A medium sized tree with branches spreading horizontally. The 
large leathery leaves take on “ autumn tints"’ before they fall during the 
dry season. The hard fruit contains one seed somewhat resembling the 
sweet almond in flavour. 
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Decorative Foliage Plants. 

Acalypha macrostachy*. Acalypha Copper Leaf. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A quick growing, ornamental leaved shrub with inconspicuous 
flowers. The leaves are irregularly blotched with red and dark brown. 

Acalypha maryinata. Acalypha. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A quick growing, ornamental leaved shrub with inconspicuous 
flowers. Leaves green with red veins, the margin white, flushed with 
red, deepest on the teeth. 

Acalypha BaJfourii, A small dark crinkled leaved variety. Rooted cuttings5cents. 

Acalypha ohovata. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

Very similar to the former but with obovate leaves. 

Aralia filicifolia. Rooted cuttings 3 cents. 

An ornamental leaved shrub with much divided, fern-like leaves, bright 
green with a dark coloured mid-rib. The stem and lea’s e* are also dark 
coloured and marked with white spots. 

Aralia dnilfoyln. Wild Coffee. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

An ornamental shrub with handsome variegated leaves having pale 
yellow margins. Used aR a hedge for cacao fields. 

AtparmjHH Sprnigtri. Seedlings 10 cents. 

An ornamental foliaged asparagus very suitxble for glowing in 
hanging baskets. It has small white flowers and round, red fruits. 

Aspidistra Inrida. Aftpidistra. Plants 10 cents. 

A small plant with dark green leaves, \ ery useful as a pot plant; 
readily propagated by division. Aspidistra Inrida varicyata , is a 
variety with yellow and green variegated leaves. 

Caluthca spp. Plants 10 cents. 

Small, stemless, ornamental leaved plants of which several kinds 
are in stock. 

Variudovica p-ilmata. Panama Hat Plant. Plants 23 cents. 

A Bteniless plant with palmate leaves borne on stalks 6-8 feet in 
length. Besides being an ornamental plant the unexpanded leaves can bo 
propared into straw for the manufacture of Panama llats. 

Codiaenvi mrkgatam vars. Orotous assorted. From 3 to 24 cents according 
to size and variety. 

Medium sized shrubs with beautiful foliage. Leaves in the different 
varieties are very variable both in shape aud colour. They make 
.excellent pot plants, are suitable for an ornamental hedge, and for 
growing as large specimen plants. 
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Cordyline fermincJis . Garden vars. Kayo. Dracaena. Booted cuttings 5 cents. 

Slender stemmed plants of which there are numerous garden varieties 
differing in height, size, colour, etc. They are grown for their 
ornamental leaves which may be bright or dark red, green, white, etc. 
A bright red variety locally called Kayo has long been used in Trinidad 
as a boundary mark. 

Cycas circinalti. False Sago Palm. Plants 25 cents to $1.00. 

A single stemmed plant bearing a dense crown of dark, evergreen,, 
pinnate leaves at the summit. They make ornamental pot plants and 
are of slow growth, but finally reach 15 to 20 feet in height. 

Cycas revolnta . False Sago Palm. Plants 25 cents to $1.00. 

A plant of similar habit to the former but much smaller in growth. 
The leaves are used for wreath making. 

Dieffenbachia picta. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A low perennial plant with variegated green and white leaves. 

Dracaena fragram. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A tall plant 20-80 feet high, densely clothed with lanceolate leaves 
[ which encircle the stein in a symmetrical manner. It is largely used in 
the Colony for windbreaks and hedges to cacao plantations. 

Dracaena Godseffiana. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub branching at the base to form a thick bush 2-8 feet in* 
height. The stems are slender and the leaves borne in scattered whorls. 
The latter are green, spotted with white. 

Dracaena Sanderiana. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small slender stemmed species with short lanceolate leaves prettily 
striped longitudinally with white. 

Eranthemum eldorado . Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub with yellow foliage mottled and veined with green. 
Very suitable for an ornamental hedge. 

Eranthemum tricolor. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub with leaves variegated green and purple shades. 

Eranthemum variegatum. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub with variegated leaves, greyish-green and white. 

Euphorbia cotinifolia . Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A shrub with erect branches and small purplish leaves. Very 
ornamental, bare in the dry season. 

Ferns: Assorted varieties, Small plants 12-24 cents. 

Graptophyllum horteme. Caricature plant. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub with crimson flowers and green and pale yellow 
variegated leaves. The name “ caricature plant’* arose from the curious, 
variegation of the foliage 
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Graptophyllum hortense. var. Nortoni. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

Similar in habit to the former bat varying in colour of the variegated 
leaves, which have a reddish hue. 

Pandanm gracilis. Screw pine. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A dwarf screw pine 8-4 feet high with green leaves very prickly on 
the margins. 

Pandanm pacificm. Screw pine. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A strong growing screw pine with large leaves and spiny margins. 

Pandanm utilits . Screw pine. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A distinct screw pine with bare branches and large globose heads of 
many fruits. 

Pandanm Veitchii. Screw pine. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

One of the best screw pines for pot cultivation, the leaves being 
variegated green and white when young. When planted out it grows 
to a large size and develops characteristic aerial roots. 

Pedilanthn* *p. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub with handsome green and white variegated leaves. 

Eavenala madagasca vie mix. Travellers’ Tree. Plants 50 cents. 

A handsome single-stemmed tree sometimes suckering from the base. 
The very large leaves somewhat, like those of a banana, are all borne 
in one plane and the plant resembles a huge fan in appearance. 

Sanchezia nob if is. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A spreading, soft-wooded shrub grown for its ornamental leaves 
which are green with yellowish veins. 

Decorative Flowering Plants. 

Acafypha hispida. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A quick growing shrub with large green leaves and catkins of red 
flowers, reaching with good cultivation 2-8 feet in length. 

? Adhaloda sp. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A quick-growing soft wooded shrub, producing large, erect, pyramidal 
spikes of pale coloured flowers and crimson bracts. It is a very 
handsome plant. 

Barleria cristata. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small, quick-growing shrub with mauve coloured flowers, very 
suitable for a small ornamental hedge. 

Begonia spp. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

Several species are in stock including the following. 

B. coccinea var. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A variety with erect stems about 5 feet high and large trusses of pink 
flowers* It thrives well without shade and is therefore very useful for 
the flower garden. 
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Begonia “ President Carnot ” is another very fine variety of stronger 
growth than the former but standing less exposure. It bears large 
trusses of reddish flowers. 

Casmlpima pulcherrima. Barbados Pride. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A common, prickly shrub attaining a height *of twelve feet, 
commencing to flower when a few feet high and can be kept pruned to 
that height if desired. The inflorescence is terminal, composed of 
brilliant coloured floweis. There are two varieties yellow and orange red. 

Clerodendron fallax. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A spreading shrub 5-6 feet high. The flowers bright scarlet on 
reddish stalks are borne in large terminal panicles. It flowers continuously 
for a long period— a year or more—and is very suitable for large beds 
or borders. 

CochloMpermum gomypium. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small native tree bare of leaves during the dry season when it 
produces large, brilliant yellow flowers. 

Crossandru undulaefolia. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small shrub from 1-3 feet in height with handsome shiny foliage 
and spikes of reddish orange flowers. The plant is well suited for 
making neat compact beds of flowers. * 

Duntnta Plumieri . Seedlings 5 cents. 

A shrub or small tree with blue or white flowers and clusters of 
yellow berries which are borne practically throughout the year in 
great profusion. 

Euphorbia pulcherrima. Poinsettia (Red.) Seedlings 10 cents. 

A shrub from 8-10 feet high cultivated for its brilliant coloured 
bracts which are borne in terminal clusters surrounding the small 
inconspicuous flowers. 

Euphorbia pulchewima var. Poinsett ia (White.) Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A variety of the former with cream coloured bracts. It is not as 
strong growing as the red, nor does it come true from seed. 

E. pulcherrima plenissima, Poinsettia double red. Rooted cuttings 20 center. 

The bracts of this plant are almost similar in colour to the red 
poinsettia but form a double series, making a dense head about 15 inches 
across. It remains in perfection for a much longer time than does the 
“ single ” red. All poinsettias should be cut hard back after flowering. 

Galphimia glauca. Shower of Gold. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A pretty shrub of a few feet in height, with yellow flowers borne on 
racemes 8-4 inches in length. It flowers throughout the year and is at 
its best when from to 2 feet high when it is usually covered with 
flowers. Quite effective and useful for a flower bed. 

Gardenia jaminoidee var. Cape Jasmine. Rooted cuttings 12 oents. 

A small shrub with dark green shiny leaves and solitary double white 
flowers, 4 inches or so in diameter, very highly fragrant. 
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Hihitcw mutahili*. Changeable Hose. Seedlings or cuttings 5 cents. 

A quick-growing shrub with large, showy flowers about 5 inches in 
diameter. These open in the early morning, pure white, change to a 
delicate rose pink by mid-day and to dull red in the evening, when they 
Anally close. There are single and double varieties. There is also a variety 
which opens pale pink in the morning. 

Hibincun ro4%-*inensi# vara. Ttooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A shrubby plant the common varieties of which are largely used for 
‘ hedges to cacao plantations. Various forms of the species have been 
utilised by hybridists in Trinidad nnd other parts of the world, and there 
are now about 120 varieties in the Botanic Gardens collection, the 
majority of which have been raised in the Colony, largely by the 
Venerable Archdeacon Hombersley. The double red und pink varieties 
look very pretty grown as standards, i.c ., with one straight stem several 
feet high, and a head of foliage and flowers on the top. 

IJomtkioldia sanguined. Chinese Hat. Hooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A medium sized shrub with scarlet flowers and a shallow, cup-like, 
orange coloured, persistent calyx from which it takes its common name. 

Ixora eoctimn . Flame Flower. Rid Ixora. Plants 10 cents. 

A medium sized shrub with alternating pairs of dark green, 
somewhat leathery leaves and trusses of deep, coral red flowers borne 
abundantly throughout the year. 

Ixora lutea . V el low Ixora. Plants 10 cents. 

Very similar in habit to the preceding, but usually rather smaller 
and with flowers a deep canary .>ellow. It is a difficult plant to 
propagate as it does not come true from seed, and layers with difficulty. 
The most practicable way is by suckers. 

(jrandiflorum. Jasmine. Rooted cuttings ‘20 cents. 

A woody climber with drooping branches and white, star-shaped, 
very fragrant flow ers. 

Jatropha mnltifida . Seedlings 5 cents. 

A medium sized shrub with succulent steins, much divided handsome 
leaves, und brilliant scarlet heads of flowers. 

Lagerstrocmia xndica. Queen of flowers. Crepe Flower. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A shrub with slender, erect branches bearing very beautiful, terminal* 
many flowered inflorescences, the petals of the flowers being beautifully 
fringed and curved. There are several varieties pink, white, red, etc. 
The plants should be pruned after flowering. In wet localities they 
make a good ornamental hedge. 

Launsonia alba . West Indian Mignonette. Seedlings 5 cents, 

A shrubby plant with small leaves and long terminal racemes of very 
fragrant, small creamy white flowers. The henna of the Egyptians. 

Myoselis palnstris. Forget-me-not. Plants 5 cents. 

A well known, blue flowered, perennial plant of low grow th. It is best 
during the wet season and is useful for small beds or us edgings to 
larger ones. In the dry season plants should be transferred to a shady 
Spot and kept well watered. 
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Pelrea arborea. Blue Tree Petrea. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small native tree bearing profane sprays of violet flowers about 
three times during the year. The calyx is of a lighter shade than the 
corolla, the latter soon falls but the calyx persists, changing to a dull 
ashen-grey colour with age. 

Pitrta volubilit. Blue Climbing Petrea. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A woody climber, differing from the former, not only in habit, but in 
the shape of the leaves which are narrower and more sharply pointed 
and in the larger and more pendulous sprays of flowers. 

Pelrcn vohihiltH alba. White climbing Petrea. Bridal wreath. Seedlings 1*2 cents. 
A white variety of semi climbing habit. 

Plumeria sjtp. Frangipani. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small spreading tree with thick cylindrical stems and branches 
containing an abundance of latex. Most shed their leaves early in the 
dry season and then before the rains come produce masses of flowers 
and later young leaves at the ends of the branches. There are various 
colours, pure white, white and yellow, yellow, red, red and yellow etc.; 
all are fragrant in the evening. They thrive best in dry situations, 

Rondtltlia odorata. Rondeletia. Rooted cut tings 24 cents. 

A medium sized shrub of dense growth, tearing small rough leaves, 
and terminal trusses of pretty flowers, deep orange and red with orange 
yellow centres. The flowers have but little scent. 

JtuMM'lia jumea. Antigua Heath. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A slender semi-scandent sbiub with long drooping stems. The 
side shoots spring in whorls of about 5 to 7 from the main stems and 
like these bear only small leaves. The small, scarlet tubular flowers 
are borne singly, or in pairs on the side shoots. They have a great 
attraction for humming birds. 

Salvia xpleudeus. Scarlet Sage. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A small shrub of about 8 feet, bearing erect spikes of brilliant scarlet 
flowers ; \ery showy in btds cr borders but thrives best in semi-shade. 

Solanvm macruuthvm. „ Potato Flutter. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small, soft-wooded tree of very rapid growth with large, spiny, 
deeply cut leaves. The flowers are about 8 in. in diameter and on first 
opening are of a rich, bluish violet colour, changing when a day old to a 
pale blue and later fading to almost white. The one-day-old flowers are 
much smaller than those of two or three days. 

Tabtrnoemontann capemis. Rooted cuttings 12 cents. 

A shrubby plant with dark green, shiny leaveB and small white 
single flowers. 

Tecoma slant. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A native shrub producing soft shoots which bear terminal heads of 
beautiful yellow, funnel-shaped flowers. 
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'Tkevelia nerti folia. Lucky Bean. Seedlings 5 cents, 

A small native tree with narrow, shiny green leaves, and tubular 
brilliant yellow Bowers. The fruits yellow when ripe, contain a single, 
triangular shaped seed lined around the margin and down the centre. 
The latter, known as “lucky beans/* are carried by some people in their 
purses, worn as watch charms, or given to represent good luck. They 
are also put into the hands of babies at birth for the same purpose. 
In India they are known as a cattle poison. 

Thunbergia erecta. .Seedlings 5 cents. 

A small shrub, with stiff, erect branches a few feet high and tubular 
flowers, purple, with an orange-coloured throat. 

Thunbergia erecta alba. Seedlings 5 cents. 

This plant is similar to the above but has white flowers with a 
yellow tube. 

Turvera nlmi/olia var. eltgam. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A beautiful flowering shrub of low growth with pale j'ellow or 
sulphur-coloured flowers, purplish brown at the base. They open in the 
morning and close about mid day. 

Decorative Climbers. 

AIIamirula cathartica. Rooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A scandent shrub with handsome yellow flowers, tubular below, 
expanding above to a diameter of about 3 inches. Very attractive over 
arches, pergolas, etc. 

Anligvnon Leptojms. Corailita (single pink). S' edlings 5 cents. 

A beautiful climber commonly grown in Trinidad for covering 
arbours, etc. There is also a white variety. 

Argyreia Hptcicm. Elephant Climber. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A strong handsome climber with large heart-shaped leaves of a 
silvery colour beneath. The corolla is funnei-slmped, purple at first and 
deepening with age. 

Arifstolockia elegant. Swan Flower. Seedlings 5 cents. 

A slender stemmed, pretty climbing plant with heart-shaped leaves 
and solitary flowers, heart-shaped in outline. In colour they are heavily 
marked reddish purple on a white ground ; velvety in appearance at the 
base of the greenish yellow tube. 

A«paragu* plumomis. Asparagus. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A graceful evergreen climber with dense fern-like foliage. It is 
useful for training over arbours or for house decoration. 

ReaumotUia gremdiflora. Plants 25 cents. 

A strong woody climber the young branches and leaves of which 
have a rusty appearance. The flowers arc pure white, very large, and 
tubular in shape, and are in much demand for wreath making and 

«church decorations. 
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Bougainvillea glabra. Purple Bougainvillea. Booted cuttings 5 cents. 

A woody semi-climber bearing abundant masses of handsome showy 
purple bracts. Easily propagated by cuttings. 

Bougainvillea speetabilis var. lateritia Brick-red or Salmon Bougainvillea. 
Plants $1.00. 

A strong climber growing to the tops of the tallest trees. It has 
yellowish green, velvety leaves and beautiful sprays of brick-re 1 bracts, 
varying slightly in colour with age. It a most difficult plant to 
propagate and plants are only rarely available. 

Bougainvillea speetabilis var. Crimson Bougainvillea. Rooted cuttings Scents. 

This plant throws strong upright branches and bears beautiful trusses 
of crimson bracts. Very easily propagated. 

Calichlamy* riparia . Layered plants 25 cents. 

An ornamental woody climber with beautiful yellow, tubular flowers 
somewhat resembling those of thn Allamanda. They are borne in 
profusion several times during the year, lasting only a few days at each 
time of flowering. 

Catnotmia maxima, Seedlings 12 cents. 

A beautiful climber with deep green, glossy, trifoliate leaves. Three 
or four times during the year it produces trusses of very large flowers 
about 9 inches in diameter, pure white, with a narrow gold edge on 
opening. The flowers open in the afternoons and are very sweetly 
scented during the evening; the next day they rapidly fade and 
turn brown. 

Clitoria ternatea . Blue and White Pea. Seedlings f> cents. 

A small climbing leguminous plant with deep blue, white and pea like, 
flowers. There are also white and blue \ arieties also double forms of each. 

Cryptostegia ^rindiflora. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A scandent shrub, bearing terminal cymes of purple, tubular flowers, 
which change with age to a lighter colour. Sec also page 10. 

Lmictra japonica . Honeysuckle. Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A climbing plant with very fragrant cream coloured flowers borne 
along the extremities of slender branches. 

Parana paniculata. Corallila, Coronilla. Christinas Wreath. Rooted cuttings 5ct*. 

A very strong climber bearing large, spreading panicles of small 
white flowers. It will cover the tops of large trees and is a magnificent' 
sight when in full bloom at the end of the year. 

Quisqualis indica . Rooted cuttings 10 cents. 

A large climber with rich green foliage and star shaped flowers with 
long weak tubes borne in axillary and terminal clusters. They open in 
the evening white, change next day to a beautiful rose pink, and later to* 
a dark crimson. The several colours borne on the plant at the same time 
are very effective. The plant throws up numerous suckers often at a 
considerable distance from the parent, and is difficult to eradicate once 
it has become established. 
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Stephanotin jtoribundu . Stephanotis. Seedlings 10 cents. 

A slender stemmed vine bearing in the axils of the leaves trusses of 
pure white, very fragrant dowers of a waxy consistency. Very valuable 
for wreath making. 

Solatium Seaforthianum. Hooted cuttings 5 cents. 

A somewhat slender growing vine with much divided leaves and 
drooping panicles of small star shaped light blue or purple flowers. 

Solatium Wendlandii. Potato Vine. Hooted cuttings o cents. 

An attractive climber with spiny stems and large, deeply cut, prickly 
leaves suitable for growing on large arbours. The lilac blue flowers are 
borne in large trusses. The plant can be grown in a pot where it 
produces a long stem with a terminal truss of bloom. As however they 
bend readily, circular loops or knobs can be made in the stems, to obtain 
short plants. 

Tkunheryia grand {flora, 

'A strong, quick growing climber with large, bright blue flowers borne 
in the leaf axils. There is also a white flowered variety. Very useful 
for pergolas or anywhere a screen is wanted, the branches hanging 
vertically and flowering freely. 


Palma. 


Price 1 12 cents per Plant and upwards according to size. 

Acanthorhiza aculeata, Mexico 

A characteristic feature of this palm are the aerial roots borne on 
the stem in great abundance. Those at the base of the trunk penetrate 
into the soil but those higher up develop into strong, sharply pointed 
spines about three to four inches in length. When full grown the stem 
is from BO to 40 feet high, bearing palmate leaves, silver coloured on the 
under surface. The flowers are borne in great abundance as also are 
the white fruits, many of which contain no seeds. The fertile fruits are 
about the sizp of marbles. 

Acrocomia scterocarpa. The Gru-Gru. Native. 

Abundant on dry hills in both Trinidad and Tobago. Height 20 to 
80 feet trunk erect about one foot in diameter, often swollen 
near the summit and armed with black spines. Leaves pinnate, the 
main ribs covered with strong black spines. Flowers yellow and 
fragrant; the yellowish-brown, round fruits, about the size of a 
billiard ball, are borne in great abundance. 

Archontophoenix Alexandras. Eastern Australia. 

A lofty palm, VO to 80 feet high, with a trunk 6 to 8 inches in 
diameter, larger at the base. Leaves pinnate, leaflets green above and 
why green beneath. Fruit small roundish, about the size of peas, with, 
a somewhat fibrous outer covering slightly resembling mace. 
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Archontophoenix Cunninghamii . Tropical Australia. 

Of variable height very similar to Archontophoenix Alexandrae but 
recognizable from that species by the under sides of the leaves being 
green whilst in A . Alexandrae they are glaucous. The pinnse are also 
paler green and more thickly dispersed and the leaf stalks are 
much Hatter. 

Areca Catechu . Betel Nut Palm. Malaya. 

A graceful slender stemmed palm, reaching to a height of 50 feet or 
more with a smcdl crown of pinnate leaves. The yellow egg-shaped 
fruits each contain one seed about the size of a nutmeg and with 
similar internal markings. See also p. 11. 

Areca madagaacarie'tiaia . Bamboo Palm. Madagascar. 

A lofty palm with numerous bamboo-like steins, showing distinct 
circular markings 4 to 6 inches apart. Leaves pinnate, dark green. 

Aveng a saccharifera . Gomutti or Sugar Palm. Malay. 

A large palm 30 to 40 feet high, with very large pinnate leaves. It is 
extensively cultivated in the East for sugar; the tree is said to reach 
its flowering stage about its twelfth year, and to continue to bear for 
four or five years before it dies. 

Sago is manufactured from the large quantities of starchy matter 
contained in the heart of the stem. By tapping the male inflorescences 
and afterwards evaporating the sap jaggery or palm sugar is obtained. 

Aatrocargum aurcum . Native. 

Height sixty feet; exceedingly spiny; long sharp black spines being 
developed on stem, leaves, peduncle and spathc. Old and young plants 
are alike strongly armed. Leaves pinnate, with shiny segments. 

Atialea Cuhunc . Cohune Palm. Honduras and Guiana. 

A spineless palm, height 50 to 60 feet with large, erect, ultimately 
spreading pinnate leaves. Fruits large brown about the size of hen’s 
eggs and borne in large pendant clusters, 

Cohune nut-oil used for illuminating purposes is obtained from the 
kernels. This is considered superior to coconut oil but it is costly to 
prepare, owing to the thickness of the walls of the fruit and the 
comparative small size of the kernels. 

Badris major . Native. 

A slender, many stemmed palm growing to a height of 20 to 80 feet, 
freely armed with black spines several inches in length. The leaves 
pinnate. Flowers yellow, fruit about the size of pigeons’ eggs, said to be 
edible. It occurs chiefly in damp lands in both Trinidad and Tobago. 

¥ Bentinchia nicobarica . Nicobar. 

In great demand in the colony as a decorative pot plant, being 
exceptionally graceful in the young stage. Leaves pinnate with drooping 
segments, the plant in general appearance somewhat resembling 
Euterpe edulis . 
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Can'yota mitie , Fish Tail Palm. Buraia to Malaya. 

A spineless palm with numerous stems, 25 to BO feet high, leaves 
bipinnate. Leaflets wedge shaped, broad and jagged, like a fish's tail, 
the outer angles usually being prolonged. Fruits purple borne in long 
pendant bunches. The individual fruit is about the size of a marble. 

Caryota urens . Wine Palm. Toddy Palm. Fish Tail Palm. India and Ceylon. 

Height 50 to 60 feet, leaves bipinnate, inflorescences pendulous, 
produced in descending order when the tree is fully grown, the oldest 
at the top and the younger successively lower clown in the axils of the 
old leaves till the tree finally becomes exhausted and dies. 

Chrysalidocarpus lufcsccns. Madagascar. 

One of the most popular and ornamental palms, branching at the 
roots to form numerous stems which grow to a height of 10 to 20 feet. 
Leaves bipinnate, bright green with yellow petioles. This plant is 
largely grown in pots, etc., in many countries fir decorati\e purposes, 
and is very common m Trinidad. 

Cocoa innara . West Indies. 

A lofty palm. Stem erect about 10 inches in diameter bearing a 
crown of drooping, pinnate leaves. The fruit is about the size of a lien’s 
egg, of a bright yellow colour turning to brown when dry. 

Cocos 2 >lumasa . Brazil. 

A most attractive palm B0 to 40 feet high. Leaves plume-like, dark 
green from 12 to 15 feet in length. Fruits orange coloured, very sweet 
and sticky, much liked by the local children. 

Dcsmovcus major. Lattan (Tobago). Native. 

A strongly armed climbing palm with a slender flexible stem, and 
pinnate leaves. The upper pairs of leaflets on the older leaves develop* 
into hooks to assist the plant in attaching itself to trees. The fruit is 
small, round and red when ripe. 

The mature stems are used for lmket making, etc. 

Dictyospcrma rubrtnn . Valmiste Rouge. Hab ? 

Height about 30 feet. Trunk 8 to V) inches in diameter, having 
corky spiiul ridges where the old leaves were attached. Leaves pinnate 
with bases encircling the stem for 3 or 4 feet. Leaflets usually adhering 
at the tips. In young plants the leaves are darker green with the 
primary veins and margins dark red, the redness however disappears 
very much in adult plants. As a pot plant in its young state it is 
very attractive. 

Didytnospertna nanum , Assam and Khasi mountains. 

A dwarf palm about four feet in height* Leaves piunate, segments 
alternate, thinly dispersed, broad and jagged somewhat resembling 
Caryota. Fruit purple, oval, about } an inch yn length, containing two* 
hard brown seed?. 
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Diplothemiutoi caudesce?i8. Wax Palm. Brazil. 

An erect palm, stem 12 to 20 feet high and about 10 inches in 
diameter. Leaves pinnate. Segments numerously arranged opposite 
•each other, the middle ones about 2 feet in length with the upper and 
lower ones shorter, under surface densely glaucous, and the apex obtuse. 

Elaeu guineemis. Oil Palm. Tropical Africa. 

A most important economic palm with a stout, erect stem 40 to 
f»0 feet in height crowned with a dense head of leaves. Leaves shiny, 
pinnate with more or less drooping leaflets, and petioles armed with 
stout spines. Male and female flowers are usually borne on distinct 
spikes and generally on different trees, the latter bearing dense heads 
of orange yellow fruits. 

From the fleshy fibrous outer layer of the fruit, the well known 
palm oil is obtained which is chiefly used in soap and candle making. 
“ Nut oil** is ft white oil expressed from the kernels and used for making 
margarine etc. The cake after the oil Jias been extracted is a good 
cattle food. 

Guilielma sjieciosa. Peachnut. Pewa. Pupunha. Venezuela and Guiana. 

An erect palm with a slender trunk covered with bands of spines of 
varying length alternating with the leaf scars. Height 20 to 30 feet, 
leaves pinnate. Leaflets and petioles spiny. Fruit borne in dense 
clusters and about the size of apricots, reddish yellow in colour. 
JSuckers are produced freely from the base of the plant. 

The fruits are eaten boiled with salt or roasted, and the kernel has a 
sweet nutty flavour. 

Hydriastclc Wendlandiana. Tropical Australia. 

In general appearance not unlike Areca Catechu , but can be 
readily recognized from that plant by its much smaller, round, scarlet 
fruit, which are a little larger than peas. The seed is ribbed 
longitudinally. 

Hyophorbe Vcrschaffeltii. Mauritius. 

Stem smooth 20 to 30 feet high and 8 to 12 inches in diameter. 
Leaves pinnate and arching 4 to 6 feet in length with petioles only a 
few inches long. The top of the trunk is encircled for a distance of 
several feet with the green leaf sheaths. Fruit oval, about half an inch 
iu length, purple when ripe. 

Latania Loiklir/csii . Mauritius. 

A handsome palm with an iiregular stem 10 to 12 inches in diameter 
usually swollen at the base. Leaves palmate glaucous, giving the whole 
plant a greyish appearance. Petioles covered with a brownish scurfy 
substance and divided at the base. Staminate and pistillate flowers 
borne on different plants, the former being long and pendant, the latter 
denser and more erect, producing pear-shaped iruit. 

Licuala gratulis . Bound-leaved Palm. New Britain. 

A handsome, shade loving palm of low growth, with bright green 
fan-shaped leaves. Petioles armed with short stout spines. The seeds 
are about the size of pea*. 
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Licuala spinosa . Java, Moluccas. 

A slender many-stemmed palm 10 to 15 feet in height with orbicular 
leaves composed of many widely separated lobes from 15 to 18 inches in 
length with obtuse many-toothed apices. Petioles bear brown hooked 
spines and fibrous basal sheaths. The flowers and fruit are borne on 
long erect spikes, the latter being about the size of currants, orange- 
coloured when ripe. 

Livistona alHssima . Java. 

A very tall, erect, slender stemmed palm, exceedingly handsome 
when carrying a good crop of scarlet berries. Leaves palmate, 
strongly armed. 

Livistona ehinensis . China and Japan. 

Height 50 to 60 feet with a grey trunk about 1 foot in diameter 
surmounted by a crown of palmate leaves. The narrow pendant leaflets 
are quite a characteristic feature of the plant and moke it recognizable 
for a long distance. The petioles are armed with retrorse spines which 
are more strongly developed on young plants. The fruits about the 
size of marbles are borne on arching branches. 

This palm is largely grown for decorative purposes. Fans are made 
from the leaves. 

Livistona Jcnkinsiana . Toko Pa f . Assam. 

An erect palm 80 to 50 feet high, with a trunk 8 to 12 inches in 
diameter. Leaves palmate. Petiole armed with short hooked spines for 
about half its length. The fruits of a deep blue colour contain seeds 
about the size of marbles. 

In Assam the natives use the leaves for thatching and for making 
the peculiar umbrella hats worn in that country. 

Martinezia caryotccjolia. New Granada. 

A slender stemmed palm 20 to 80 feet high armed with rings of 
dark coloured spines, and bearing a few leaves on the summit. As it 
ages it is of little decorative value. Leaves pinnate about 5 feet long, 
the pinnae not so long as those of M. corailina, and with a broader lobed, 
truncate apex. 

Martinezia corallina . Martinique. 

A slender palm about 20 feet high, with stems thickly armed with 
long, black, needle-like spines. Leaves pinnate from 5 to 6 feet in 
length, with wedge-shaped leaflets 16 to 18 inches long, broadest at the 
apex and bearing a few spines. Fruit* globose, brilliant sciriet, about 
the size of peas. 

Oreodoxa oleracea, Palmisfce. "Cabb tge Palm. Native. 

A lofty palm with a perfectly straight, unarmed trunk, sometime* 
reaching as much as 180 to 200 feet high. Very handsome, much used 
for avenue planting, the stra ; ght, grey trunks surmounted by the large 
'Crowns of pinnate leaves give a nob’e effect. It is fairly common 
throughout Trinidad and Tobago. The haf bud or “cabbage’* may 
be eaten. 
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Oreodoxa regia . Royal Palm. Cuba and Panama. 

Very similar to the palmiste (0. oleraoed ), the most noticeable- 
differences being the thinner leaflets and the more plume-like appearance 
of the leaves, the lower of which droop instead of standing out horizontally 
as is usual with the palmiste. 

Phosnix acaulis . Burma. 

A dwai*f thick stemmed palm, 10 to 12 feet high, with long spreading 
pinnate leaves. Leaflets dark green, very rigid, and with a spine-like 
apex, those near the bases being developed into strong spinor several 
inches in length. Grown as a pot plant it is very ornamental. 

PUcenix canarieneis , Hort. Canary Islands. 

Somewhat resembling the Bate palm ( Phoenix dactylifera ), but with 
a much larger and more graceful head of leaves and a more naked stem. 
It is a very pretty sight when carrying a full cj;op of orango yellow fruits 
the outer portions of which are edible. 

Phoenix rupicola. India. 

Height 15 to 20 feet, producing one or more slender stems 
and long, pinnate, arching leaves. Leaflets drooping, long and narrow, 
the lower ones reduced to spines. A handsome palm when young. 

Phytelepha h maeroearpa , Vegetable Ivory. Ivory Nut Palm or Corozo 
Nut. Colombia. 

This palm thrives best in moist situations. Stem short, prostrate 
hearing handsome, erect, pinnate leaves often measuring as much 
as 20 feet in length. Male and female flowers are borne on different 
plants, The spiky fruits form an aggregation of drupes borne in 
globular clusters about the size of a man’s head. The hard seed known 
as Vegetable Ivory, is chiefly used as a substitute for elephant Ivory, 
and manufactured into billiard balls, spindles, toys, butt ms, chess 
men, etc. The shavings are used for snow flakes in theatres. 

Pritchardia padfica. Pacific Islands. 

Beadily recognized by its large, plaited, palmate leaves which when 
young are covered with a white downy substance as are also the 
petioles. When full grown the trunk is about 80 feet high, straight and 
smooth. The fruit are round and black borne in dense heads. 

Prichardia pacifica var longi pedvnculata . On this plant the fruit 
are borne on long peduncles which hang down below the level of 
the leaves. 

Ptycliosperma Macarthurii . Australia. 

A palm of medium height, producing many slender, spineless stems 
one to three inches in diameter, showing circular markings. Leaves 
pinnate. The small, pale yellow, slightly scented flowers are borne on 
many branched spikes, followed by an abundance of small brilliant 
scarlet fruits. 
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Bhapia flabelliformis. Partridge Cane Palm. Ground Rattan Palm. 

China and Japan. 

Height 6 to 8 feet with slender flexible stems produced in great 
abundance and clothed with fibrous sheaths, which, on falling away, 
expose a green stem with distinct circular markings about i to 3 an 
inch apart. Leaves palmate. The plant is very useful for hedges, fine 
examples of which can be seen in the Gardens. Partridge cane 
walking sticks are made from the stems. 

Sabal glauccacens . Native. 

Tall growing palms with deeply cut, fan-shaped loaves, glaucous 
beneath. 

Sabal sp. (? Sabal acaulis, Hort..) Stemless Palm. 

Leaves palmate glabrous. Leaflets are closely plaited and united for 
about half tlieir length with very stiff ridges. * 

Sabal umbrae ulif era. Palmetto Royal. Native. 

An erect palm with a stout columnar trunk 1 foot or more in diameter, 
and 60 to 80 feet in height. The large orbicular leaves form a dense 
head at the summit of the trunk, the lower ones usually lying flat 
against it. Leaflets long and narrowed to a very fine point. Fruits 
small, black, borne in great abundance on long arching spikes which often 
develop some distance above the crown of leaves. 

Stevcnaonia grand if alia. Seychelles. 

A handsome palm, reaching to a height of 50 feet. Leaves entire 
(or divided in older specimens) mottled with reddish brown, and with a 
bifid apex, Strong spines thickly clothe the leaf-stalks. The fruit aro 
about half an inch in length, scarlet when ripe. 

Thrinax argentea . Tliatcli Palm. Groom Palm. Native. 

A slender stemmed, erect, unarmed palm of medium height. Leaves 
palmate, glaucous beneath, the segments uniting at the base where an 
orange coloured papilla is formed on the upper surface. Petioles 
enveloped at the base by a brown netted fibre. Flower spikes arching 
2 to 3 feet in length, bearing small white fruit. In Panama brooms are 
made from the leaves, lienee the name of Broom Palm. Young 
specimens of this palm are good pot plants. 

Thrirtax Jiorulana . Florida. 

An elegant slender palm, 12 to 15 feet high, with stiff, light green, 
palmate leaves. Segments broader than those of T . argentea , bifid at 
the apex and united at the base, where a pale green papilla is formed. 
Petioles surrounded at the base by fibrous sheaths. The fruits which are 
about the size of peas, are borne on pendant branches. As a pot plant 
it is not so graceful as T . argentea the leaflets being more rigid. 
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Thrinax Morriaiu Anguilla. West Indies. 

A dwarf palm. Height 3 to 4 feet. Leaves palmate, slightly 
glaucous beneath; segments divided to about half their length when 
they gradually taper off to a sharp bifid, apex. Fruits white, scarcely 
\ of an inch in diameter, borne on erect spikes which often grow out 
beyond the leaves. 

Versclmffeltia splendid a, Seychelles. 

A slender stemmed Palm. Height 60 to to 80 feet, trunk raised on 
stilt roots, spiny towards the summit. Leaves broad and entire with 
reddish stalks, serrated edges and bifid apex, the sheath being thickly 
armed with slender spines. In old specimens the red colour of the stalk 
is less e\ident, the plant is less spiny and the leaves are more divided. 
When young they make handsome decorative plants. 
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...Quassia ainara 

... 11 

Black Pepper 


...Piper nigrum 

.. 10 

Blue Pea 


.. Clitoria ternatea 

.. 26 

Bocare 


.Krythrina glauca 

.. n 

Bois Immortelle . 


Krythrina micropteryx & E. glauca 15 

Bootlace tree . . 


.. Eperua falcata 

... 15 


Bougainvillea brick red .. bougainvillea spect&biiis laterita .. 26 


-— crimson 

-. - var. 

. 26 
on 


. • glabra 

... 40 

Bowstring Hemp 

.. Sansevieria sp. 

... 11 

Bridal Wreath 

.. Petrea volubilisalba ... 

.. 24 

Brazil nut . . . 

... Berthollctia exeelsu 

... 3 

Braziletto 

...Peltophornm Linnaei .. 

... 17 

Breadfruit 

... Artocarpus incisa 

... 3 

Breadnut 

...A. incisa var. . . 

... 3 

Bullet tree 

... M imusops globosa 

... 10 

Butternut 

.,.Caryocar nuciferum 

o. 

... 4 

Cape Jasmine ... 

.. Gardenia jasminoides .., 

... 22 

Cacao 

. Theobroma Cacao vars. 

9 

Calabash 

.. Crescentia cujete 

... 14 

Calceolaria Cassia 

... Cassia spectabilis 

. . IS 

Camphor 

Caimite 

.. .Cinnamomum Camphora 

. . 9 

.. Chrysophyllum Cainito 

... 4 

Caricature plant 

.. Graptophy11 um hortensc 

... 20 

Carapa 

Carapa guianensis 

... 13 

Carambola 

...Averrhoa carambola ... 

... 3 

Cannon ball tree 

...Oouroupita guianensis... 

... 14 

Candle tree 

...Parnientiera ccrifera ... 

... 17 

Cashew Nut 

...Anacardiuiu occidentals 

... 3 

Cass 

...Cassia fistula 

... 13 

Oodar 

..Cedrela odorat$, 

.. 14 

Ceiba 

.. .Eriodendron anfractuosum 

.. 15 

Ceylon Willow* ... 

.Ficus benjamina var. comosa 

... 15 
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Page. 

Changeable Rose 

... 

. Hibiscus niutabilis 

... 23 

Chataigne Marron 


.. Paelura aquatica 

.. 16 

China Grass 


.. Boehmeria nivea 

... 11 

Chinese Hat 


...Holmskioldia sanguinea 

... 23 

China Box 


*... Murraya exotica 

... 10 

Cherry Barbados 


.. Malpighia glabra 

... (5 

Cherry Surinam . 


. Eugenia uniflora 

... 6 

Christmas Wreath 


.. Porana paniculata 

... 20 

Citron 


...Citrus niediea 

ft 

Cinnamon 


...Cinnatnomum Zeylanicum 

.. 9 

Circassian Bean... 


. . Adenanthera pavonina... 

. . 11 

Citronella 


.. Murray a exotica 

... 10 

Clove 


.. Eugenia earyoph) llata 

... 9 

Cobbast 


.. Hibiscus elatus 

. . U 

Cocaine 


.. Erythroxylon coca 

.. n 

Coco Hum 


.. Chrvsobalanus Icico 

... 4 

Coffee Arabian ... 


.. Coffea arabica 

... 3 

- Congo 


.. C. excelsa and C. robusta 

... 9 

-Creole 


.. C. arabica ... 

... 9 

- Liberian ... 


.. C. Libetica 

... * 9 

-narrow leaf 


.. Coffea stonophylla 

. 9 

—— robusta ... 


.. C. robu-ta ... 

9 

— Sierra Leone 


.. C. stenophylltt . . 

... 9 

Coolie Tamarind 


.. Averrhoa caratnbola 

3 

Copper Leaf 


.. Acalypha maerostacliys 

.. 19 

Coral bean . . 


.. Erytlirina pallida 

.. Jo 

Cor&llila 


...Porana paniculata 

... 20 

Corallita 


.. Antigonon leptopus 

... 25 

Corozo Nut 

, . 

.. PliyL lephdH roacroearpa 

. . 32 

Coranilla 


.. Porana paniculata 

.. 20 

Creole Coffee 


Coffea arabica 

... 9 

Croton 


.. Cod me u m variegatum .. 

. . 19 

Crepe Flower . . 


. Lagerstrocmia mdica .. 

.. 23 

Cucumber tree ... 


f ..Avc*rrhoa Bilimbi 

. . 3 

Custard apple ... 


...Anona reticulata 

, 3 

Gyp 


...Coniia gcrascanthus ... 

.. 14 



D. 


Dattock 


v .. Detarium senegalense 

... 14 

Devils ear 


. Enterolobium eyclocarpum 

... 14 

Divi-Divi 


...Caesalpinia coriaria 

.. 13 

Dracaena 


, > Cordyline terminalis ... 

... 20 



E. 


Elephant Climber 


...Argyreia spcciosa 

... 25 

Eucalyptus 


.. Eucalyptus tereticornis 

... 15 



F. 


False Sago Palm 


.. Cvcus revoluta and C. ciroinalis ... 20 

Fat Fork 

... 

.. Clirysobalauus Icaco 

4 

Fern tree 


Jacaranda coerulea 

.. 16 

Ferns 

... 


.. 20 

Flame Flower ... 


.. Ixora ooccinea 

... 23 

Flamboyante 

... 

.. Poinciana regia 

... 17 

Forget-ine-not ... 


...Myosotis palustris 

... 23 

Fragrant acacia... 

... 

...Acacia Farnesiana 

... n 

Frangipani ... 


M Plumeria spp. 
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Gh 

Page. 

Genip 

.. Melieocca bijugs 

7 

Ghee tree 

..Mimusops Elengi 

... 16 

Ginger 

. Zingiber officinalis 

... 10 

Golden apple 

..Spondias dulcis 

.. 8 

Gomutti 

..Arenga saccharifera 

... 28 

Gooseberry Barbados 

. Pereskia aculeata 

... 8 

- Otaheite . . 

.. Phyllanthus distichus ... 

.. 8 

Governor Plum 

.. .Flacourtia Kamontchi 

.. 6 

Granadilla 

.. Passi flora macroearpa 

.. 7 

< J rape fruit 

. Citrus deemnana var 

5 

Guava 

...Psidinm (Juajava 

... 8 

-Cayenne .. 

Do. 

K 

-Currant .. 

sp. 

.. 8 

-Large Ked 

Guajava 

.. S 

- l>o. White 

Do. 

. S 

-Spice 

Do. 

... s 

-Straw berrv . . 

sp. 

... 8 


H. 

Hog plum ... ... . Hpnmlias graveolens 

Honeysuckle .. .. ...Lonieera japoniea 

Horse Cassia ., .. . Cassia grundis 

I. 

Indian laburnum ... ...Cassia fistula ... ...13 

J. 

..Aitocurpus intognlolin 3 

. Spathelia simplex: ... IS 

Jasminum grandiflornm . *23 

Erythriua pallida ..la 

K. 

Kittool Palm . . ...Oaryotn arena ... ... 11 

Kola nut ... ...Cola acuminata . fl 


•lack fruit 

Jamaica Mountain Pride 

Jasmine 

Jumhie Bead 


8 

*2fi 

13 


L. 


Loonocha ... 

.. Aitocurpus Lakoochu .. 

... 3 

Lattan 

. .Desmoncus major 

... 26 

Lemon 

. Citrus modica var. limonmn 

.. 5 

Liberian Coffee .. 

...C'offea Libcrica 

... 9 

Lignum Vitae ... 

...Guaiacum officinalis 

... 15 

Lime... 

..Citrus mediea var acidu 

... 5 

Lirnonia 

.. Muraya exotica 

.. 16 

Litchie 

.. Nephelium Litclii 

n 

.. i 

Locust 

.. Hymcrmea Courbaril 

... 16 

Logwood 

. .. HaematoxyIon campeachiaiium 

16 

Lucky Bean 

.Thevetia nereifolia 

.. 25 


M. 


Mahogany, British Honduras 

Swietenia macrophylla 

... 18 

- West Indian . . 

, .Swietenia Mahogani 

... 18 

Malacca Apple .. 

. Eugenia nmlaccensis ... 

- 6 

Mammy apple ... 

. . Mummea americana 

.. 6 

Manderin 

...Citrus nobilis . . 

. . 5 

Mango 

.. Mangifcra indica vars 

... 6 

Mangosteen 

. .Garcinia Mangostana 

... 6 

Mountain Pride. Jamaica ... 

.. Spathelia simplex 

... 18 

Mountain Hose 

. .. Brownea eoocinea 

... 12 


f ..Dimorphandra Mora ... 

... U 
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Pauk. 

Naked Indian «• 

.. Pithecoiobium fragrans 


17 

Napoleon’s Hat 

.. Bauhinia variegata 

... 

12 

Narrow leaf coffee 

... Ooffea stenophylla 

... 

9 

Nicaraguan Cacao shade ... 

...Gliricidia maculata 


15 

Nutmeg 

... Myristica fragrans 

O. 


10 

Orange ... 

.. Citrus aurantium var. ... 

P. 

... 

4 

Palm, Bamboo ... 

.. Chrysalidocnrpus lutescens 


23 

— Betel nut 

...Areca Catechu 

ii, 

28 

- Broom ... 

...Thrinax argentea . . 


33 

- Cabbage ... 

.. Oreodoxa oleraoea 


31 

—— Coliune .. 

... Attalea Cohune 


2S 

- Fish Tail 

..Caryota mitis 


29 

- 0round Rattan 

...Raphis flal>clliformis ... 


33 

-Gru-Gru ... 

.. Acroeoniia sclerocarpa 


27 

- Ivory nut 

... Phytelephas macroearpa 


32 

-Patridge Cane 

...Raphis fhihellifornm 


33 

- Peach nut . . 

...Guilielma spcciosa 


30 

- Round Leaved 

..Licuala graudis 


30 

- Wax 

.. Diplotheinium caudescens 


30 

- Wine 

...Caryota arena 


29 

- Royal 

.. Oreodoxa regia 


32 

-Stemless.. 

.. Sabai «p. 


33 

- Sugar 

.. Arenga saeeharifera 


28 

-Thatch . . 

...Thrinax argentea 


33 

-Toddy ... 

.Caryota urens . . 


29 

- Oil . 

.. Elaeis guineensis . . 


30 

- Vegetable Ivory 

. Phy telephas macroearpa 


32 

Palmetto Royal 

.. Sabal umbraeulifera 


33 

Pal mist e . , 

.. Oreodoxa oleracea 


31 

Palmiste Rouge 

.. Dictvospermum rubruin 


29 

Panama Hat Plant 

...Carludovica palnmta ... 


19 

Papaw 

Petrea, Blue Tree 

. Carica Papaya 

4, 

11 

.. JVtrea arborea 


24 

- Blue climbing . . 

.. - volubilis 


24 

-- White do. . . 

. - volubilis alba ... 


24 

Pewa 

Guilielma spcciosa 


30 

Poinsettia, double, red 

. Euphorbia pulcherrima plenissima.. 

22 

Poinsettia, red 

.. do. do. do. 


22 

Poinsettia, White 

do. do. var. 


22 

Pomegranate 

.. Tunica granntum 


~8 

Pomme Cvthere.. 

... SpondiftH dulcis 


8 

Pomme Malacc.. 

. .Eugenia malacoensis ... 


0 

Pommeraek 

... do. do. 


6 

Pomelo 

.. Citrus decumana var. ... 


f> 

Potato Flower . 

...Solatium macranthum ... 


24 

Potato Vine 

..bolanum Wendlandii ... 


27 

Poui ... 

...Tabebuia serratifolia ... 


18 

- Pink 

, .Tecoma pentaphylla ... 


18 

Pride of India 

... Lagers troeu.ia Flos-reginae 


10 

President Carnot 

.. Begonia sp. 


32 

Pupunha 

.. (iuilielnnv speciosa 


30 

Purple heart 

... Peltogyne porphyrocardia 


17 

Porcupine Tree 

.. Centrolobium paraense 

Q. 


14 

Queen of Flowers 

... Lagerstroemia indica .. 

... 

23 

Queen of Flowers 

.. .Lagerstroem ia Floa-reginao 

... 

Id 
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39 

Railway Fence ... 

...Banliinia l’auletia 

.. 12 

Ramie Fibre 

...Boehnieria nivea 

.. 11 

Raw Beef Tree ... 

...Terminalia arjuna 

... IS 

Rayo 

Roble 

.. Cordyline tenninalis ... 

... 20 

.. .Platymiseium polystaebyum 

... 17 

Robusta Coffee .. 

...Coffea robusta . . 

. 0 

Rondeletia 

...Rondeletia speeiona . . 

. , 24 

Rose apple 

.. Eugenia Jamoos 

. . 6 

Roucou 

... Bixa ()rellana 

... 12 

Rubber, Central American 

...Castilloa elastica 

.. 10 

- Para . . 

.. Hevea hrnsiliensis 

. 10 

-Vine 

.OryptoBtegia g ran cl i flora 

. . 10 

-West African or Lagos? 

. . . Flintnmia elastica . . 

. 10 

- Vine African 

...Laridolphia sp. 

. 10 


s. 


Saman 

...Pithecolohium Saman ... 

. 17 

Sandbox 

.. Hura crepitans 

... lb 

Sansevieria fibre 

...Sansevieria sp. 

. II 

Sapodilla . . 

. Aehrab sapota 

2 

Scarlet Sage 

...Salvia Hplendens 

’. 24 

Screw T Pine 

.. Pandanus npp. 

.. 21 

Shaddock 

...Citrus deeumaim var. .. 

5 

Shower of Cold 

. .Gulphimia glauea 

.. *22 

Sierre Leone Peach 

... SarcocephaluK esoulentus 

. U 

Silk Cotton 

. Eriodendron anfractuosum 

.. 15 

Sisal Hemp 

.. Agave Sisalana 

11 

Soap berry 

...Sapiiulus Kaponaria 

.. IS 

Souari Nut 

..Caryoear nuoiferum 

. 4 

Sour Sop 

.. Anona inuricata 

. 3 

Star Apple 

.. Clirj sophyllum Cain it o 

.. 4 

Stephanotis 

..Stephanotis floribunda 

. 27 

Sugar Apple 

.. Anona squamosa 

.. 3 

Swan Flower ... 

. .Aristolochiu elegans ... 

... 25 


T. 


Tamarind 

. Tamarindus indica 

... 8 

Tamarinde ties Indes . . 

...Vangueria edulis 

8 

Tangerine 

...Citrus nobilis var. 

5 

Today Palm 

.. Caryota urens 

.. 29 

Toko Pat 

.. Li vistona Jenkinsiaua. 

.. 31 

Tonka bean 

. .Dipteryx odorata 

.. 9 

Traveller’s Tree . . 

.. Ravenala madagaseariciibis 

... 21 


V. 


Vanilla 

Vanilla planifoha 

... 10 


W. 


Wallaba 

..Eperua faloata 

.. 15 

Weat Indian M ignonotte .., 

...Lawsonia alba ... 

.. 23 

Whistling Pine . . 

...Oasuarina equisitifolia 

.. 13 

While Pea 

.. Clitoria ternatea alba .. 

. . 2(5 

Wild Chestnut 

.. Pachira aquatica 

... 16 

Wild Coffee 

. .. Aralia G uilfuylei 

.. 19 

Wild lilac 

...Melia sempervirens 

... 16 

Woman’s Tongue 

...Albizzia Lebbek 

... 12 


T. 


Yoke Wood ... 

.. Albizzia Lebbek 

... 12 

Yellow Cassia ... « M 

... Cassia multijuga * .. 

... 13 
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A. 

Acacia Farnesiana 
Acalypha Balfourii . . 

Acalypha liispida 
A. macrostacnys . , 

A. margin a ta 
A. obovata . . 

Acantliorhiza aculeata 
Achras Sapota . . 

Acrocomia scleroearpa 
Adenanthera pavonina 
Adhatoda sp. 

Aegle Marmelos 
Agave Hi salami 
Albizzia Lebbek 
Allamanda cathartica 
Amherstia nobilis 
Auacardium occideniaic 
Anona muricata 
A. reticulata 
A. squamosa 
Antigonon Leptopus ... 
Araha filici folia 
A. (milfoylei . . 

Archontophojnix Aiex&ndrae 
A. Cunninglianni 
Areca Catechu 
A. madagaseariensis .. 
Arenga saccharifera ... 
Argyreia spcciosa 
Anstolocliia elegans .. 
Artocarpus incisa 
A. i. var .. 

A. integrifolia . . 

A. Jvakoocha 
Asparagus plumosus ... 

A. Sprengeri 
Aspidistra lunda 
Astrocar.vuni aureum... 
Attalea Cohune 
Averrlioa Bilimbi 

A. Carambola 

B. 

Baetris major * . . 
Barleria cristata 
Barringtonia speciosa 
Bauhinia Galpmi 

B. megalandra 
B. Pauletia 

B. purpurea 
B. tomento&a . . 

B. variegata 
B. V. Candida 
Beautnontia grandifloru 
Begonia spp. 

B. coccinea 
B. President Carnot.. 
Bentinekia nicobarica 
Bertholletia excelsa ... 

Bixa Orellana 
Bligha aapida 


Page. I B. 

.. 11 > Boehmeria nivea 

19 Bougaiu\illea glabra ... 

... 21 B. spectabilis lttterititt 
... 19 B. s. var ... 

... 19 Brownea coccinea 
.. 19 B. capitella 

.. 27 15. grandiceps 

... 2 ! B. graudifloru . . 

.. *27 

. li c. 

* • Caesalpinia coriaria .. 

• C. piilchernma 
Jo Calathea spp. 

• Calicldamys riparia ... 

7^ Canioeusia maxima 

■ j Carapa guianensis . . 

" j Carica Papaya 
** Carludovioa pulmata .. 

• " j Caryocar nuciferum ... 

* i Caryota mitis 

To I urens • • 

10 1 ^ aS8 * tt 
**• ; C. grandis 

ow javanioa 
-•* i C. mokchata 

1 7” I C. multijuga 

JJ" j C. speetabihs 

“jj , Castilloa elastica 
, : Casuarina equisitifolia 

* * " Cedrela odorata 

•“ ^ 1 Centrolobiuin paraense 

• " Chrysalidocarpus lutescens 

j Chrysobalanus Ieaeo .. 
j Cbrysophyllum Cainito 
“ I Cinnainoimini Camphora 

• ! C. zeylanica 

*“ “J: ! Citrus Aorantium, vars. 

** C. decumana, vars. ... 

*** rj i C. medictt.. 

**' ** | C. nobilis . . 

| Clerudendron fallax . . 
j Clitoria ternatea . . 

... 28 j Coohlospermum gossypium 

... 21 ! Cocos amura 

... 12 i "C. plurnosa 

... 12 I Codiaeum variegatum, vars. 

... 12 j Ooffea arabica 

... 12 j C. excelsa .. 

... 12 ! C. Liberica 

... 12 ■ C. robusta 

... 12 j C. stenophylla 

.. 12 I Cola acuminata 
25 ; Colvillea racemosa 
... 21 | Copaifera officinale ... 

... 21 Cordia gerascanthus ... 

... 22 Cordyline fcerminalis 
.. 28 Couroupita guianensis 
.. 8 Cresentia Cujete 

... 12 Crossandra undulaefolia 
... 3 Cryptostegia grandiflora 


Page. 

.. 11 
.. 26 
. 26 
.. 26 
.. 12 
.. 12 
. 13 
.. 13 


... 13 
22 
19 

.. 26 
.. 26 
. 13 
4, 11 
.. 19 
... 4 

... 29 
11, 29 
. . 13 
.. 13 
... 13 
. . 13 
... 13 
... 13 
.. 13 
. . 10 
... 13 
. . 14 
.. U 
... 29 
. 4 

... 4 

. . 9 

... 9 

... 4 

... r> 

*... 5 

. .. 5 

, . 22 
... 26 
.. 22 
... 29 
... 29 
... 19 
... 9 
.. 9 

... 9 
9 

... 9 
... 9 

... 14 
. . 14 
... 14 
.. 20 
.. 14 
... 14 
... 22 
10,26 
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c. 

Page. 1 

Cycas circinaiis 

.. 20 j 

C. revoluta . . 

... 20 

Cynometra trinitensis 

... 14 | 

D. 


Jlestnoncus major 

.. 29 

l)etarium senegalense 

... 14 

Diotyospermum rubnim 

... 29 

Didymospermum nanum 

... 29 

Iheffenbachia picta ... 

.. 20 

Dimorpbandia Mora ... 

... 14 

Diospyros embryopteris 

.. 14 

].). Mabola 

... 6 

Dipiothomiuni candescent* 

... 30 

Dipteryx odorata 

•* 9 j 

Dracaena fragr aim 

.. 20 ! 

]!. Godseftiana 

... 20 ! 

1). Sandeuana . . 

... 20 , 

Duran la Pluimeri 

.. 22 i 

E. 

i 

j 

Klaeis guineensis 

... 30 j 

Kntcrolobiuni c^y eloearpum 

... 14 i 

Kperuu ialcala 

. . 13 - 

Krai i themam cldorado 

... 20 ! 

E. tricolor 

. . 20 ' 

K. \ hi legation 

... 20 j 

K r iodend ron aufractiu >su m 


Erythrina pallida 

... 15 j 

Jl.'mieropteryx . . 

... i5; 

K. gl.iuca .. 

... 15 i 

Krylhroxylon Coca ... 

.. j i ; 

Eucalyptus teretioornis 

... 15 j 

Eugenia caryophvllata 


K. Jam bos 

E. nialueceimis 

... <; ; 

... 0 j 

E. sinemariensia . . 

... 15 

K. tui i flora 

... 0 

Eupliot bia cotinifoli i 

. 20 

E. pulcherriina 

... 22 

P. 


Ficus Benjamina 

Ficus Benjamina coniosa 

... 15 
... 15 

Flacourtia Hamoutchi 

... 6 

F until mi a elastica 

.. 10 

a 


Galphima glauca 

... 22 

Gareinia Mangos tana... 

... 6 

Gardenia jasminoides.. 

... 22 

Glirieidia maculata .. 

... 15 

Graptophyllum hortcnse 

G. hortcnse Nortoni ... 

... 20 
... 21 

Guaiacum ofticinale ... 

... 15 

Guilieima speciosa 

... 30 


H. Pag®. 

Haematoxylon Campeachianum ... 16 
Hevea brasilieusis .. ... 10 

Hibiscus clatus ... ... 11 

H. mutabilis ... ... 23 

H. Rosa-sinensis .. ... 23 

Holmskiolriui sanguinea ... 23 

Hma crepitans . . ... 16 

Hydriastele Wendlandiana ... 30 

llymenaea Courbaril . ... 16 

Hyophorbc Verscliafleltii ... 30 


I. 

Ixora coccinea ... ..23 

lxora lutea . ... 23 


J. 

Jucaranda eoerulea . . ... 16 

Jasmium grandiflorum .. 23 

Jatropha multitkla ..23 


L. 

Lagerstiocmia Flos-Regime ... 16 

L. indica ... ... 23 

Lftiulolphia sp. .. ... 10 

Catania Loddigesii ... ... 30 

Lawsonia alba .. ..23 

Licuala grand is ... 30 

Eieuala spinosa ... 31 

Livi.stona .iltisMtmi ... ... 31 

C. chmensis .. ... 31 

Livistuna Jeiikinsiana ... 31 

Loniceia japomoa ... ... 20 


M. 

Malphigia glabra ... ... 6 

Mamima americium . ... C 

MuugiiVia indica ... ... 6 

Martinezia earvotaefolia ... 31 

M. corallma ... ... 31 

Melieocca bijuga ... .7 

Melia sompervirens ... ..16 

MimiiKop.s Elengi ... .. 16 

M. globosa .. . . 10 

Motindora tenuifolia ... . . 16 

Murraya exotica ... ... 10 

Myosotis palustiis .. ... 23 

Myriwtiea fragr.um .. ... 10 

N. 

Nephelium Lit chi ... ... 7 

o. 

Oehna mossambicensis .. 16 

Oreodoxa oleracea ... ..,31 

Oreodoxa regia ... ... 32 
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P. 

Fachira aquatioa 
Pandarme gracilis 
P. pacificus 
P. utilis 
P. Veitchii 

Parmentiera cerifera ... 
Passiflora laurifolia .. 

P. macrooar pa 
Pedilanthes sp. 

Peltogyne porphyrocerdia 
Peltophorum ferrugineum 
P. Linnaei 
Pereskia aculeata 
Persea gratissima 
Petrea arborea 
P. volubilia 
P. v. alba 

Phoenix acaulis . . 
Pho*nix cananensis ... 

P. rupicola 
Phyllanthus distichus 
Pliyfcelephas macrocar pa 
Pimenta acris 
Piper nigrum 
Pithecolobium Suman 
P. frag rails 

Platyiniscium polystochyutn 
Plumeria upp. 

Pninoiana regia 
Posana panioulala 
i ‘osouueria lntifoba ... 
Pritchardia pacifiea . . 

V. p. pedunculata 
Psidtuiti Guajava 
Ptychosperuia Macarthurii 
Punioa granatum 


Q- 

Quassia amara 
Quisqualis indica 


R. 

Pa vena la i n adaga scar ien s i 8 
Hhapis flabolliforniis ... 
Rheedia inacropylla... 
Kondeletia odorata ... 
jiusselia juncea 
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Sabal glaucescens 
8. sp. 

8. unibraculifera 
Salvia splendens 
Sanohezia nobiiis 
Sanseviera sp. 

Sapindus Sapon&ria 
Saraca indica 
Barcoeephalus esoulentus 
Solatium maoranthum 
Solatium Wendtandii ... 

S. Seaforthiauum 
Spathelia simplex 
Spondias dulcis 
S. lutea 

Stephanotis floribunda 
Steveusunia grandifolia 
Swartzia grandiHora ... 
Swicteuia ttmcrcphyUu 

S. M&hagoui 

T. 

Taberhciemoiitana eapensis 
Tamarutdus iudicus 
Teooma pentaphylla 
Tecoi n.i Herra 11folla 

T. staiis 

Termiuulia arjuna 
T. Ca Lip pa 

Tlieobroma Cacao, ears. 
Thevetia liere.ilolia 
Thiinax argon tea 
T. i'loriduua 

T. Morrisii 
Thuubergia e recta 
T. erecta alba 
T. grandiflora 
Turueia ulnnfolia elegans 

V. 

Vangueriu edulis 
Vanilla planifolia 
Versolm licit ia aplcndida 

z. 

Zingiber officinalis 
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NOTES ON 28 TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO TIMBERS. 

By C. S. Rogers, 

Conservator of Forests. 


The following table sets forth the information at present available 
•concerning several native timbers which it is thought may be of interest 
to consumers both within and outside the Colony. 

2. The information contained in the table has been compiled both 
from local information and from the undermentioned publications :— 

Timbers of Commerce by Stone. 

Timbers of British Guiana by Stone and Freeman. 

Indian Timbers by Gamble. 

Timbers of the World by A. L. Howard. 

The Catalogue of the British Empire Timber Exhibition of 1920. 

3. The weights of the timbers have all been determined locally from 
.air-dried specimens in the Forest Office and have, as far as possible, 
been checked by Prestoe's list of 1876. These weights have been given 
in preference to iho-c recorded in the authoiities quoted which 
principally refer to timbers of the same species from countries other 
than Trinidad 

4. The figures denoting resistance to different stresses that are 
variously expressed in the publications referred to Inn e for the sake of 
uniformity been re-calculated to conform to one standard. 

5. The grades of hardness given are those used by Messrs. Stone and 
Freeman in “ Timbers of British Guiana/’ 

6. The statements of quantities available are intended to refer only 
to undertakings on a large scale. Small quantities of all the timbers 
;are always obtainable with more or less facility according to locality. 
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Local Name. 

Botanical Name. 

ii 

W> 

fss 

iii 

lU 

o 

h 

•9 <* 

w>& 

.9 o< 
s » 

S a 

f 



1 

is 

ss 
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CLASS I. 


Acoma 

Sideroxylon foetidistimum 
Jacq. (mastichodendron 
Jacq.) 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Balata 

Mimuttops globosa Gaertn. . . 

, 

70 

8* 



... 


Balsam 

Copaifera officinalis Jacq. ... 

50 





... 

Cedar 

Ccdrcla mcxicana Room. 

30 

3*39 

1*89 

•362 

2-83 

5-724 

Cypre or Cyp ... 

Cordia a Iliad ora (R. et P.) 
Cham, (gerascanthits 
Jacq.) 

3fl ' 


... 

... 



Locust 

Hymenaea Cottrbat il L. 

00 

4*54 

2*23 

*559 

... 

* ’ 

Poui ... 

Tccoma sermtifolia Dou 

75 




... 

• • 

Roble 

t 

Platymhcium platystachyum [ 55 
Benth. | * 

CLASS II. 


... 


... 


Angelin 

Andira jamaicensift (W. \\r.) 
Urb. (ineruiis Ktli.) 

50 

2*01 

V08 

•320 


... 

Bois lezard 

Vitex capitata Vhal. 

30 



” 


... 

Crappo 

Cara pa guiancnm Aubl. 

40-45 

4*50 




... 

Fiddlewood 

Citharexyhim sjrinosnm L. 
(quaclrangulare Grifceb.) 

46 

... 




... 

Fustic 

Chlorophora tinctorui Gaud. .. 

56 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Galba ...j 

CaJophyllum calaba Jacq. ... 

45 

0-15 

2*61 

•220 | 

i 

... 

Guatacre 

Leeythis idatimon Aubl. 

(? laevifolium Miers ) 

50-70 

... 

... 

j 

i 

| 

6T 

... 

Laurier 

Lauraceae 

80 






Mattack 

Anibamegacarpa Hemal. 

35-40 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Olivier 

Chantoa obooata Poir 

50 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Purple Heart ... 

Peltogyne porphyrocardta Or. 

60-70 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Tapana ..j 

Hieronyma caribaea Urb. 

50 

... 

... 

... 


... 

■Soke. 

Piptadcnia percgrina Benth.... 

60-70 

... 


... 



L’Epinet 

Zanthoxylum microcarpum 
Griseb. 

Dimorphandra Mora Benth « 
Hook. 

60 

... 

»•* 

... 

... 


Mora... 

i 

65-70 

0*327 



7*26 

14,644 


* Estimated irom tests made with nearly allied species. 
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1 3 . 

1 H 

Ubcs. | 
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! I* 

Modulus 

Elasticity. 

Hardness. 

1 Other properties. 

i 

i 

, 


CLASS I. 

iRather bard . .(Strong and durable Constructional work... . . ...Limited. 


... Extremely Very strong & dura- Heavy constructional work, 'shaft bear- Limited, 
hard. ble, suffers from ings, windmill arms, posts, railway 

teredo and worms.' sleepers, wheel spokes, fence posts, 

Bplits easily. shingles and other work in exposed 

situations. As piles in fresh water, said 
to outlast Greonbeart. 

... Rather hard ... Durable. Polishes Constructional work, railway trucks. Limited. 

well. furniture, and cabinet making. j 

1187,4*24 Soft ..Very durable, not Building work, furniture, cabinet making. Very 

attacked by white boat building, cigar boxes, linings for limited, 
ants. clothes presses, shingles, &c. Of general 

utility. 

. Firm ... Durable m water Building construction, furniture and;Limited. 

cabinet making, boat timbers and oars. 

. . Very hard ... Durable, not attack- Heavv constructional and building work. Limited. 

! ed by worms or dry mill beds, furniture and cabinet making, 

rot, splits easily. ‘ felloes, naves for cart wheels. 

. jExtrcmelj Very durable. Not floavy constructional work, shaft bear-Fairly 
hard. J readily attacked by ings, boat rubber keels, railway'plentiful. 

’ insects. * sleepers, &c. 

Hard 'Durable, subject to Constructional work {Limited. 

ti ansverse fracture * 


CLASS II. 

illard Durable . Ship and house building, naves of cart Plentiful. 

| ( 1 wheels, and knees of boats j 

{Firm D u r a b 1 e under {Building work and fence posts Limited, 

j ground. . ! 

{Firm . Subject to warping,Indoor building work, furniture and Plentiful, 

j : and splitting cabinet making. A substitute fori 

| j i mahogany I 

ISoft ,Xot durable .{Housebuilding . {Plentiful. 


... {Hard 

I Rath or hard . 


Extremal y 
hard. 

Soft 

Soft 

Firm 

Extremely 

hard. 


Hard 

... Extremely 
Hard. 

... Rather hard ... 

12,297 Extremely 
hard. 


Durable I House building, mill rollers, furniture Limited. 

‘ mosiae work, felloes and naves of cart 

wheels. A valuable dye-wood. 

Durable in exposed Ship and house building, carpentry and Limited, 
situations, warps, shingles. 

Very durable in all Wharves, sluices, piles, house building Plentiful 
situations, said to and cart shafts, 
resist teredo, and 
last longer than 
Green heart. Con¬ 
tains silica crystals 
and blunts tools. 

Not durable ... Building construction . . . Plentiful. 

Not durable ..Jliuilding construction .. ...Plentiful. 


Subject to dry rot .. Building construction and furniture ... Plentiful. 

Strong and durable House framing, mill and mortar beds, Plentiful. 

furniture, inlaying and buhl-work, ram¬ 
rods, turnery and panelling. Colour 
not permanent. 

Durable .. ...Heavy constructional work, shaft bear-Fairly 

ings, felloes and naves of cart wheels, plentiful. 

Strong ... ...'Housebuilding ... ... ...Limited. 

. Building construction ... ... Fjdrly^ 

Very durable, tough, Ship and house building, shaft bearings Plentiful, 
strong, polishes railway sleepers, paving blocks, railway 
well, resists dry rot waggons and piles, 
but not teredo. 


Extremely hard compare Boxwood. Very hard compare Blackthorn. Hard compare Hornbeam. 
Bather hard do. Ash. Firm do. Oak, Soft do. Pine. 
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Short title and 
construction. 

Ord. 30—1915. 


Amendment 
of s. 6 of 
Principal Ord. 

Advances by 

Receiver- 

General. 


Loans to 
Societies from 
general 
revenue. 

Provisions as 
to loans. 


Ord. 9-1913 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SOCIETIES ORDINANCE. 
TRINIDAD and TOBAGO. 


[L.S.] 


No. 41-1921. 

I ASSENT, 


T. A. V. BEST, 

Ac tiny Governor . 

September 17, 1921. 


AN ORDINANCE to amend the Agricultural Credit Societies 
Ordinance, 1915. (D 

[September 

X>e it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago with the 
"**** advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows:— 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Agricultural Credit Societies 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1921, and shall be read as one with the 
Agricultural Credit Societies Ordinance, 1915, hereinafter called the 
Principal Ordinance. 

2. In section 6 of the Principal Ordinance, in lieu of the words 
“ Ward Union ” shall be read the word “ County.” 

3. Section 12 of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read the following 

12. It shall be lawful for the Receiver-General on the order nf the 
Governor, from time to time to make advances by way of loan' 
to any registered Credit Society applying for the same. 

4. Section 18 of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read tlie following:— 

18. The following provisions shall apply to loans granted in the 
manner set forth in the last preceding section 

(a) The amount of the loan or loans to any one Credit 
Society shall be in the discretion of the Governor; 

(b) All loans shall be for not loss than twelve months and 
subject to any renewal which may be permitted by 
the Governor; 

(c) The Governor shall have power, on being satisfied 

that there is good and sufficient reason therefor* 
to call in a Joan at any time, and in the event 
of non-payment the Attorney-General may take 
proceedings in accordance with the Crown Suits 
Ordinance, 1913; 

— Dq U Affr Ttdt T XV 1916, 35^5^ ~ 
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(d) All loans shall bear interest at such rate, payable 
half-yearly, as the Governor may from time to time 
deckle; 

(c) All loans shall be made on the joint and several 
liability of the Trustees and every member of the 
Credit Society; 

(/) The Trustees on behalf of nil the members of the 
Credit Society shall enter into an agreement for the 
repayment of the loan and the payment of the 
interest thereon in the form set out in Schedule IV 
to this Ordinance, 

5. Section 14 of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read the following:— 

14. —(1) It shall bo unlawful for any registered Credit Society which 

has contracted a loan under section 12 of this Ordinance to 
borrow from private sources without the consent of the 
Governor. 

Any member of the Committee of any Credit Society 
knowingly contravening this section shall bo liable to a fine not 
exceeding £20. 

(2) The provisions of clauses (e) and (/) of section 13 of this 
Ordinance shall apply to all loans from private sources. 

6 . Section 15 of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read the following 

15. It shall he unlawful for the Committee of any registered 
Credit Society which has contracted a loan under section 12 
of this Ordinance to allow any part of such loan to be applied 
to any purposes but those incidental to agriculture. Likewise 
it shall be unlawful for any member of any registered Credit 
Society who has obtained a loan from such Society to apply 
any part of such loan to any purposes other than those 
incidental to agriculture and the providing of a residence for 
the applicant for such loan. Any member of the Committee 
of any Credit Society and any member of any Credit Society 
knowingly contravening this section shall be liable to a fine 
not exceeding £20. 

7. The following section shall be inserted as section 16a of the 
Principal Ordinance: 

16a. A charge in the form in Schedulo VI hereto and executed as 
hereinafter provided shall when filed with the Registrar-General 
constitute a good and effectual charge and security in favour 
of a Credit Society making a loan, on all canes, rice, cocoa and 
other crops which shall be grown and become ready to be 
reaped on the land described in such charge) and also upon ail 
movable buildings occupied by a member as a residence or for 
agricultural purposes and which are described in such charge, 
whether erected or to be erected and wherever situate, and 
upon all live and dead stock of such member used for 
agricultural purposes, but subject to any rent which may then 
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be due or which during the continuance of such security 
may become due, and subject also to the rights of any 
prior mortgagee or incumbrancer under the Bills of Sale 
Ordinance (No. 63) or the Fanners! Advances Ordinance, 1918, 
or the Agricultural Produce (Advances) Ordinance, 1917. 

A charge under this Ordinance shall nob be deemed to be 
a bill of sale within the meaning of the Bills of Sale Ordinance, 
No. 68, or a contract within the moaning of the Agricultural 
Contracts Ordinance, No. 67, or a contract or metairie 
contract within the meaning of the Tobago Metairie Ordinance, 
No. 810, or a mortgage under the Agricultural Produce 
(Advances) Ordinance, 1917. 

A charge shall not he deemed to affect the title to land, 
but every purchaser of laud the canes, rice, cocoa, crops or 
buildings upon which is or are affected by a charge duly filed 
under the provisions hereof shall be deemed to have notice of 
any such charge. 

xecutionand 8. The following section shall be inserted as section 16b of the 
^harge° n Principal Ordinance :— 

16b. A charge under this Ordinance shall be deemed to be duly 
executed if signed in duplicate by the memlor executing the 
same in the presence of the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Society making the loan. 

It shall be the duty of such Secretary forthwith to file one 
copy of the charge in the office of the Society and transmit 
the other copy to the Registrar-General, who shall file the 
same and shall keep a book to be called the Register Book of 
Agricultural Credit Societies’ Charges, in which particulars of 
all such charges received by him shall be entered. 

Any person shall be entitled to inspect the file of charges 
in the office of a society and the file and register kept by the 
Registrar-General and take extracts therefrom on payment 
of a fee of sixpence. 

9. The following section shall be inserted as section 16c of the 
Principal Ordinance 

16c. Any member who disposes of or deals with or attempts to 
dispose of'or deal with any property comprised in any charge 
in fraud of the Society shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding £50. 

donation of 10* The following section shall be inserted as section 16d of the 

»yment of principal Ordinance/ 
n on charge. 

16d, As soon as the loan in respect of which a charge under this 
Ordinance has been given has been repaid, the Secretary of 
the Society shall forthwith record the same in the copy filed 
in the office of the Society and shall notify the Registrar- 
General, who shall endorse the copy of the charge filed in his 
office accordingly. 


unity for 
aling with 
operty 
arged. 
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11. Section 17 of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read the following :— 

17. The Governor may require any Warden to enquire into and 
report on any application under section 4 hereof, and on tho 
working of any registered Credit Society operating within 
his county, and it shall be the duty of the Warden and of his 
officers to take all steps necessary to enable such report 
to be made. 

12. Section IS of the Principal Ordinance is hereby repealed, and in 
lieu thereof shall be read the following.:— 

18. The accounts, vouchers, documents and funds of any registered 
Credit Society shall be at all times liable to inspection by the 
Auditor-General or any person authorized by him either at the 
Audit Office or at the office of the Society. 

13. —(1) The Committee of any registered Credit Society may make an 
order (herein referred to a* an Order of Expulsion) excluding from the 
Society any member who may become insolvent, or be in arrears of 
payments due by him to the Society or whose conduct or reputation 
threatens to impair seriously the welfare of the Society: provided 
always that such order of expulsion shall not relieve a member from any 
indebtedness to the Society at the time of his expulsion, or deprive him 
of a right to any sums then due to him by the Society. 

(2) Any member so excluded may appeal against such order of 
expulsion to the next* general meeting of the Society, whose decision 
shall be final. 

14. Schedule II to the Principal Ordinance is hereby amended 
as follows: — 

(i) After the word ** Secretary ” in sub-section (2-) of Rule II shall 

be inserted the following:— 

All applications for membership shall be submitted by 
the Secretary to the Committee of Management 
before being brought up at a general meeting. 

(ii) Paragraph (4) of Rule II is hereby repealed. 

(iii) In lieu of the words “ An annual general meeting of the 
members of the Credit Society shall be held in the mouth of 
August each year ” in Rule V {b) shall be read the words :— 

An annual general meeting of the members of the 
Society shall be held in July or August each year. 

(iv) The following shall be inserted at the end of paragraph <6) of 
Rule V:— 

Provided that a special general meeting may by a 
majority of two-thirds of the members present 
increase the total amount of loans that may 
be contracted. 

4y) Rule No. IX is hereby amended by inserting the following at 
the end of the first paragraph 

(j) To file and transmit copies and record and notify 
payments of charges. 
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(vi) In Buie XI, in lieu of the words a Board of Management ** 
and “ Board M shall be read the words “ the Governor/* 

15. In lieu of Form I in Schedule III to the Principal Ordinance 
shall be read the following:— 

Form L 

FORM OF 4PPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP, 

To the Aohictltuiul Credit Society, 

111 

I. the undersigned, hereby apply to be admitted a member of the above-named 
Credit Society, and if accepted, agree to bo bound by and observe all the Rules and 
Regulations of the Credit Society. 

Signature of Applicant 
(in full) 

Occupation 

Address 

Whctht r owni r or renter of land 
Amount of land owned or rented 

Admitted a member of the above-named Credit Society this day of 192 

Chairman. 

Secretory. 

16. In lieu of Form IY in Schedule III of the Principal Ordinance 
shall be substituted the following 

Form IV. 

LOAN REPAYMENT CARD. 

Agricultural Credit Society. 

Loan Repayment Card . 

Registered Office: 

Hours : 

Officers : 

Name of Borrower 
Address: 

Repayments. 


Loans. 


1 

Date. 

Amount. 

Secretary’s 

Initials. 



i 

! 

« 

c. 

1. Amount Date granted 

Term of Loan 

How to be repaid 

Date when to be completed 

192 


1 

1 

| 



2. Amount Date granted 

Term of Loan 

How to be repaid 

Date when to be completed 

l!l2 


■ 

j 1 
1 

i 

3. Amount Date granted 

Term of Loan 

How to be repaid 

Bate when to be completed 

192 
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Objects op the Credit Society. 

To assist members by Loans of money at a moderate rate of interest and to raise 
money for this purpose on the combined security of all the members of the 
Credit Society, 

Conditions op Borrowing. 

That the borrowers shall be persons of good character. 

That they shall he owners or occupiers of land and shall live in the district in 
which the Credit Society operates. 

That they shall apply the money borrowed for a specific purpose sanctioned In* 
the Committee. 

That they shall give such security as the Committee may consider necessary. 

That they shall be bound by the Rules and Regulations of the Credit Society. 

17. The following shall be inserted as Schedule VI to the Principal p orm 0 f 
Ordinancecharge. 

SCHEDULE Vr. 

I (or wo) hereby charge all (citato nature of crop) which shall be 

grown and become ready to be reaped prior to the day of 19 , 

upon (describe the land) and also all live and dead stock thereon (describe stock) 
and all movable buildings thereon (describe buildings and location) with the payment 
to the Credit Society on the day of of the amount 

of $ lent to me (or in the ease of a charge by a surety to A.B.) by the said 

Society with interest thereon at the rate of per cent, per annum. 

Passed in Council this second day of September, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-one. 

0. D. OWEN, 

Clerk of the Council . 
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DOGS ORDINANCE. 

TRINIDAD and TOBAGO. 


[L.S.1 


No. 14—1918. 

I ASSENT. 


S. \V. KNAGGS, 

Governor's Deputy. 


13th June, 1918. 


AN ORDINANCE relating to Doga. 

[13th June, 1918.] 

T>e it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago with the advice 
^ and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows:— 

1 . This Ordinance may be cited as the Dogs Ordinance, 1918. 

2. In this Ordinance the term :— 

“ City of Port-of-Spain ” means the City of Port-of-Spain as defined 
by the Port-of-Spain Corporation Ordinance, 1914, together with any 
extension thereof under tile power conferred by section 7 of that 
Ordinance: 

“ Inspector ” includes the Inspector-Genoral of Constabulary, any 
Inspector or Sub-Inspector of Constabulary, and all Sergeants of 
Constabulary in charge of towns or districts outside the City of Port-of- 
Spain and the Boroughs of San Fernando and Arinrn; 

“ Constable ” includes any member of the Constabulary Force ; 

“ Owner ” includes the head of a family occupying any house or 
premises in which a dog is kept or permitted to live or remain ; and in 
case there are more occupiers than one in any house or premises let in 
separate apartments or lodgings or otherwise, the occupier of that 
particular part of the premises in which such dog shall have been kept or 
permitted to live or remain shall be deemed to be the owner of such dog. 

“ Prescribed ” means prescribed by regulations made under this 
Ordinance. 

Licensing of Dogs. 

3.--(l) No person shall keep a dog above the age of three months 
unless such person shall for each dog which he may have or keep obtain a 
yearly license- 

fa) In the City of Port-of-Spain, from the Inspector-General of 
Constabulary; 

(6) In the Borougli of San Fernando, from the Warden of 
Naparima; 

(c) In the Borough of Arima, from the Warden of Arima; 

(d) In the several Wards, from the Wardens of such Wards 
respectively ,* 
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for which license shall be paid the sum of Eight shillings and fourpenoe 
in the City of Port-of-Spain and the Boroughs of San Fernando and 
Arima, and Four shillings and two pence elsewhere. 

(2) Every such license shall expire on the succeeding thirty-first day 
of December. 

(8) All moneys received in respect of licenses granted under this 
Ordinance shall be paid into the Colonial Treasury. 

4. Any person who keeps any dog without having a license in force, is 
liable to a fine of not less than Five shillings and not more than Twenty 
shillings, and in default of payment may be imprisoned either with or 
without hard labour for any term not exceeding fourteen days, and the 
amount of any fine recovered under this section shall be paid as to one 
moiety thereof to the informer and as to the other moiety into the 
Colonial Treasury. 

5. —(1) With every license granted under this Ordinance there shall be 
issued free of charge and delivered to the licensee or his agent a metal 
label or other badge in such form as may from time to time be ordered by 
the Inspector-General of Constabulary. 

(2) The Inspector-General of Constabulary, may, on its being made 
to appear to his satisfaction that the metal label or badge delivered to a 
licensee under sub-section (1) of this section, has been lost or destroyed, 
issue a duplicate label or badge to such licensee. 

6-—(1) Every dog found in or upon any place, other than private 
premises, without having the proper label or badge secured to a collar or 
otherwise round his nock, may be destroyed by any Constable or person 
authorized in writing by any Inspector, in such manner and by such 
means as may from time to time be ordered by the Inspector-General 
of Constabulary. 

(2) The owner of any such dog is guilty of an offence and is liable on 
conviction for a first offence to a penalty not exceeding ten shillings, and 
for a second and every subsequent offence to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty shillings, and in default of payment of any such penalty to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
fourteen days. 

7. If any person counterfeits any prescribed label or badge or if upon 
any dog there shall be found any false or counterfeit label or badge, such 
person or the owner of such dog, as the case may be, is liable to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
three months. 

8 . Sections 5, 0 and 7 of . this Ordinance shall not be in force except 
during such time as the Governor in Executive Council may from time to 
time by proclamation direct. 

Muzzling of Dogs. 

0.—(I) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Executive Council from 
time to time by proclamation to direct that all dogs being in or upon any 
place, other than private premises, shall be muzzled. 
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(2) Snob proclamation may relate either to the whole Colony or to 
any part or parts thereof therein named, 

(8) Any such proclamation may be from time to time varied, 
amended or revoked by the Governor in Executive Council. 

10. Any person who, in a district in which a proclamation under 
section 9 of this Ordinance is in operation, permits any dog to go at large 
without being muzzled in the prescribed manner, is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £'2, or to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for 
any term not exceeding one month. 

11. Any dog found in or upon any place, other than private premises, 
without being muzzled in the prescribed manner, may be destroyed by 
any Constable or person authorized in writing by any Inspector, in such 
manner and by such means as may from time to time be prescribed, 
after being kept for not less than three days in a prescribed place of 
detention, unless the opinion of a Veterinary Surgeon or an Inspector it 
be in such condition that it ought to be destroyed forthwith. 

12. —(1) Where the owner of any dog found at large without being 
muzzled as aforesaid claims such dog, such dog shall unless it has been 
destroyed as hereinbefore provided, be restored to the owner upon 
payment by him of the costs and expenses attendant on the detention 
and delivery of such dog to its owner, together with the further sum of 
ten shillings by way of penalty. 

(2) If the owner shall refuse or neglect to pay such costs expenses 
and penalty, such dog may be destroyed forthwith. 

Importation of Dogs, 

13. —(1) It shall be lawful for the Governor in Executive Council 
from time to time by proclamation to prohibit the importation of dogs 
into this Colony during the continuance of such proclamation from any 
specified country or part of such country either altogether or subject to 
regulations made under this Ordinance. 

(2) Any such proclamation may from time to time be varied, 
amended or revoked by the Governor in Executive Council. 

(8) Nothing in this section contained shall affect the provisions of 
section 14 of the Customs Ordinance {No, 178). 

14. The master of any vessel from which any dog is landed in 
contravention of any proclamation under the last preceding section of 
this Ordinance, and any person landing or assisting or allowing any such 
dog to be so landed, is liable to a penalty not exceeding £20, or to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
six mouths. 

General 

15. —(!) Any Magistrate may take cognizance of a complaint that 
any dog in respect of which a license is granted is dangerous to person 
or property and not kept under proper control, and if it appears to such 
Magistrate that such dog is dangerous, such Magistrate may make order 
in a summary way directing the dog to be kept by the owner under 
proper control, or he may order it to be destroyed. 
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(2) Any person failing to comply with such order is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £1 for every day during which he fails to comply 
therewith. 

18. Any person who being the owner thereof suffers or permits :— 

(1) Any dangerous or ferocious dog to go at large without being 
properly muzzled; or 

(2) Any dog which is in a rabid state to go at large; 

is liable to a penalty not exceeding £5, or to imprisonment with or 
without hard labour, for any term not exceeding one month. 

17. Any person who assaults or obstructs or aids or abets any other 
person in assaulting or obstructing any Constable or other person 
authorized as aforesaid in the execution of his duty, is liable to a 
penalty not exceeding j£ 2Q, and in default of payment to imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding six months. 

18. —(1) The Governor in Executive Council may make regulations 
providing for:— 

(a) The placing restrictions on dogs during such periods as he may 
think expedient; 

<&) Tlie muzzling of dogs ; 

(c) The conditions under which dogs may he landed in this 
Colony; 

(d) The detention of dogs in prescribed places, and the length of 
the period of such detention ; 

((') The manner of conveying dogs to such places, and the charges 
to be made for such conveyance ; 

(/) The amount to be paid for the keep of dogs and for any 
medicines supplied for their use during detention ; 

{g) The manner and conditions of removing dogs from places 
of detention; 

{h) The proper supervision of places of detention and the 
appointment of persons to see that the provisions of this 
Ordinance are carried into effect therein; 

O’) The manner in which dogs are to be kept in places of 
detention; and 

(j) The conditions under which dogs confined in places of 
detention may be killed ; 

(k) As to all other matters and things whatsoever, including the 

payment of the expenses which may be deemed necessary for 
the better carrying into effect of the provisions of this 
Ordinance; 

And may attach to the breach of any such regulation a penalty not 
exceeding JE10 or imprisonment with or without hard labour for any 
term not exceeding one month. 

(2) All regulations made under this Ordinance shall be published in 
th & Royal GazcHe, 
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Publication of 
proclamations. 


Procedure. 


Repeal. 


19. Every proclamation made under the provisions of this Ordinance 
shall be published in the Royal Gazette , and production of a copy of 
such Gazette purporting to contain a copy of any such proclamation 
shall be sufficient evidence in all Courts and for all purposes whatsoever 
of the due making and tenor of such proclamation. 

20. Any offence under this Ordinance may be prosecuted, and all 
penalties, costs and expenses imposed or directed to be paid thereby 
may be recovered before a Magistrate according to the procedure 
prescribed by the Summary Conviction Offences (Procedure) Ordinance 
1918. 

21. The enactments specified in the first column of the Schedule 
hereto are hereby repealed to the extent indicated in the third 
column thereof. 

Passed in Council this Twenty-third day of May, in the year of 
Our Lord one thousand nine hundred and eighteen. 


HARRY L. KNAQGB, 

Clerk of the Cornell, 


SCHEDULE. 


Enactments Repealed. 


i 


No. of Ordinance. 

Short Title. 

Exteut of 

No. 5 . 

The Summary Conviction (Offences) Clauses 20 i 
Ordinance section 85. 

No. 143 

(The Dog License Ordinance) .. 

The whole. 

No. 3237 

|T h e Dog License (Amendment) The whole. 

| Ordinance j 

No. 21 of 1907 ... 

The Dog License Ordinance, 1907 .. The whole. 

No. 26 of 1911 . 

The Dogs (Muzzling) Ordinance, 1911... 

The whole. 

No. 37 of 1912 ... 

The Importation of Dogs Ordinance, 
1912 

'Hie whole. 

No. 38 of 1912 ... 

The Dogs (Muzzling) Amendment 
Ordinance, 1912 

The whole. 
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DOGS. 

Regulations made by the Governor in Executive Council 
under section 18 of the Dogs Ordinance, 1918. 

BABIES. 

1. Every person having in his possession or under his charge any 
dog affected with or suspected of being infected with Rabies shall 
forthwith give notice of the fact to the member of the Constabulary 
Force in charge of the nearest Constabulary Station. 

Such member of the Force shall immediately transmit the 
information to the Government Veterinary Surgeon or to such other 
person as the Governor may appoint as an Inspector of Dogs for the 
purposes of these regulations. 

Every person failing to give such notice and every Officer failing to 
transmit information in manner prescribed, shall be guilty of an offence 
against these regulations and shall be liable on conviction to a penalty 
not exceeding twenty shillings and in default of payment to imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding fourteen days. 

2. The Government Veterinary Surgeon or any Inspector of Dogs 
appointed as aforesaid on receiving any information of the supposed 
existence of Rabies shall proceed with all practicable speed to the place 
where such disease exists or is supposed to exist and may there order 
any dog in his opinion affected with Rabies to be destroyed or to be 
dealt with as he may direct. Such Government Veterinary Surgeon or 
any Inspector of Dogs appointed as aforesaid may also direct to be 
isolated any dogs which in his opinion may have been exposed 
to infection. 

IMPORTATION. 

8. No dog shall be landed in the Colony from a country specified in 
any Proclamation issued under section 18 of the said Ordinance except 
on a permit signed by the Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

4.—(c) All dogs landed as provided in Regulation 3 shall be forthwith 
taken to the Pound Detention Station for Animals, St. Joseph Road, 
Portof-Spain, (hereafter in these Regulations called the Dog Detention 
Station, and shall be detained there for a period of six months. 

If at the end of that period, or of such further period as is in his 
opinion necessary to allow him to form flh opinion, the Government 
Veterinary 8urgeon certifies that a dog is free from contagious disease, 
it may be removed from the station by the owner or his agent. But if 
the owner of a dog wishes to convey it away from the Colony before the 
period of detention has expired, he may apply to the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon for permission to do so, and the Government 
Veterinary Surgeon shall grant such permission, and the detention 
officers or attendants shall thereupon convey the dog and hand it over 
to t&e person authorized by the Government Veterinary Burgeon to 
receive it on board such vessel to be conveyed away from the Colony. 
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(b) Provided that in the case of performing dogs it shall be lawful 
for the Government Veterinary Surgeon to grant ft permit to the owner 
of such dogs relieving him from the obligations as to detention imposed 
by this regulation, but subject to such conditions as to segregation and 
otherwise as may be attached by the Government Veterinary Surgeon 
in his discretion to the grant of any such permit. 

5. Subject to the provisions of regulation 4 ( b) the owner of a dog 
or his agent shall, on obtaining a permit under regulation 8, convey 
the dog ashore and hand it over to the detention officer at the Detention 
Station. 

6. Any person acting in contravention of the provisions of any of 
the three preceding regulations or of any condition imposed by a permit 
under regulation 4 (?*) is liable to a penalty not exceeding jBIO or to 
imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not exceeding 
three months. 

7. A dog landed under the preceding regulations shall only be 
released from the Detention Station on the written permit of the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

8. At the time the dog is landed the owner of the dog shall pay to 
the Collector of Customs the sum of $$5, being ihe detention charges 
for six months at such detention station: provided that if before one 
month of the period of detention has expired an owner conveys a dog 
out of the Colony as provided in regulation 4 {a) ihe sum of $10 shall be 
returned to the person who made the deposit. 

9. All expenses incurred for removal, feeding, and keeping of dogs 
in the detention station, shall be paid by the Receiver*General on the 
certificate of the Inspector-General of Constabulary. 

10. If a dog is kept at a Dogs Detention Station for more than six 
months, the owner of such dog shall be liable to pay at the rate of 
Sixpence per diem for every day during which the dog remains at the 
detention station after the expiry of such period of six months. The 
owner of the dog shall also be liable to pay for all medicines supplied 
by the Government Veterinary Surgeon for the use of such dog at the 
Government contract rates for that year. 

11. Before a dog is removed as provided for in regulation 4 (a) the 
owner or his agent shall pay all amounts due for medicines, or other 
charges incidental to its treatment. 

12. Any person liable to pay any amount under the provisions of the 
three preceding regulations and refusing or neglecting to pay the same 
is liable to a penalty not exceeding £5. 

13. The detention station and all Detention Officers and attendants 
appointed for the purposes of these regulations shall be under the 
control of the Inspector-General of Constabulary ; and all such officers 
and attendants shall obey the directions of such Inspector-General or 
of the Government Veterinary Burgeon as to the admission, keeping, 
release and treatment or destruction of all dogs in the detention station. 
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14. The Inspector-General of Constabulary shall appoint fit and 
proper persons to be Detention Officers and attendants for the purposes 
of this Ordinance, who shall be paid at such 'rates as the Inspector* 
General may decide. 

15. Each dog shall be kept in a separate kennel and securely fastened 
by a chain and collar except When under exercise, when it Will be on & 
leash. A slate shall also be kept in each kennel with the particulars of 
each dog and directions concerning such dogs. 

16. If a dog is suffering from any disease from which, in the opinion 
of the Government Veterinary Surgeon it cannot recover, the 
Government Veterinary Surgeon may order such dog to be destroyed. 

17. The Rules and Regulations made in Executive Council on 
12th January, 1904, 1st of February, 1905, 16bh September, 3911, 
16th November, 1911 and 26th September, 1912 are hereby revoked. 

Made by the Governor in Executive Council, this 21st day of 
November, 3918. 


HARRY L. KNAGGS, 

Acting Clerk of the Conn Ah 
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* with Cacao, Sugar, Coconuts, Rubber, Cotton, Corn, Fruit, Tobacco and 
ether crept and Stock. 
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DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. 

GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 

The following arc the arrangements with regard to Stud animals at the 
Government Farms in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Name. 

Quickmatch 

Nelsweep 

Marat 


Stallions. 

Class. Where standing Fee. Groom*s 

for Service. Fee. 

Thorough-bred Govt. Farm, Trinidad .$15.00 60c, 

Thorough-bred . do. Tobago ... 7.50 60c. 

Thorough-bred . do. Trinidad 10.00 60c. 


Jack Donkeys. 



Emperor . . American Donkey 

. Govt. Farm, Trinidad $ 7.50 

60c. 

Barbados Joe 

do. do. 

1.80 

60c. 

President .. American Donkey 

do. Tobago 

7.50 

60c. 

Small Donkey (from Barbados) 

do. do. 

1.80 

— 


Bulls. 



A.— At 

Government Fnrms. 



TRINIDAD. 

TOBAGO. 


Class. 

Fee. Class . 


Fee 

2 Pure-bred Zebus 

S 1.80 1 Pure-prod Zebu 


$ 1.50 

2 Pure-bred Frieaians 

3.60 ; 1 Half-hied G <emsey 


1.50 


i Mattered Rrd 1'olt 


1.50 


Goats. 



At Government Farm. 



TRINIDAD. 

TOBAGO. 




Class . 

- ^ 

Fee. 

(lass F 

2 Pure-bred Saanen Bucks 

> 2 00 

1 Pure-bn d Saanen Buck 5 

(from Imported Pan nl«) 


(imported) 


Al Ot’T -STATIONS. 

Rio Claro 


1 Pure-hrcd Saanen Buck 
(from Imported Parents). 

Siparia 


. •• 1 Grade Toggenburg Buck. 

Arnna 


1 Grade Saanen Buck. 

Cedros 


1 Grade Saanen Buck. 

Debe 


1 Grade Saanen Buck. 

St. Ann*s 


1 Grade Saanen Buck. 


The Fee usually charged for the Goats at out-stations is 60 cents, but it 
is left to the Caretaker of the Buck to charge just sufficient to cover feeding 
expenses. 

Pigs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

“Blue Hog,** Large Black, Poland-China, Berkshire, $1.50 and Attendant's 
Fee 25 cents. 

At Government Farm, Tobago. 

Berkshire ... Fee 75c. Large Black •••• Fee 75c. 

POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, White 

Leghorns, and Rouen Ducks . — $1.20 per doz. 

Government Farm, Tobago. 

Fggs of Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island Reds.... 60c. per doz. 
Also Cocks and Pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Reds. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural Credit Societies 

under Ordinances No. 30 of 1915, No. 41 of 1921, No. 16 of 1924 
and No. 35 of 1925. 

Registrar .W. G. FREEMAN, Director of Agriculture. 

Inspector .G. A. SALOMON. 

Clerk . Miss Julie Sellier. 

Registered Societies. 


Trinidad 

Date of Registration. 

Diego Martin 

. October 

12. 1916. 

Lothian* 

April 

4. 1919. 

Petit Morne 

April 

30, 1919. 

Union Hall 

April 

30, 1919. 

Malgretoute, East Indian 

May 

26, 1919. 

Debe 

May 

30, 1919. 

Petit Morne (Palmyra) 

June 

13, 1919. 

Tarouba (Ne Plus Ultra) 

June 

13, 1919. 

Union-Marabella 

July 

10, 1919. 

Harmony Hall 

• July 

10, 1919. 

Williamsville, East Indian... 

July 

10, 1919. 

Indian Walk 

August 

19. 1919. 

Wiliiamsville, West Indian 

September 

11, 1919. 

Plrin Palais 

November 

9, 1919. 

Lenina 

November 

9, 1919. 

Penal 

November 

21, 1919. 

Broom age 

August 

11. 1920. 

Cedar Hill 

August 

11, 1920. 

Trois Amis 

August 

11, 1920. 

Monkey Town 

August 

16, 1920. 

Hermitage 

February 

2, 1925 

Rambert 

July 

23, 1925. 

Tobago. 



Pembroke 

June 

18, 1917. 

Scarborough 

April 

11. 1918. 

Dclaford 

August 

26, 1918. 

Mason Hall 

December 

16, 1918. 

Moriah 

December 

16, 1918. 

Charlotteville 

February 

4, 1919. 

Parlatuvier 

July 

10, 1920 

Roxhorough 

October 

23, 1920. 

Les Cotcaux 

December 

20,1920 

Montgomery 

January 

7. 1921. 


Plant Protection Ordinance. 


Chief Inspector. . 


F. C. Buthn. 


r W. Nowell. 

| F. W. Urich. 

C. M. Roach. 

L. Mota. 

Inspectors. . 

j F. Stell. 

0 R, J. Link. 

J. J. Beard. 

T. Boodansingh. 


| L. A. Brunton. 

R. W. M. Leacock. 


l^F. D. Davies. 

Alfred H. Pi:na. 

Assistant Inspectors . 

... J. Blackman. A. T. 

Warner. G. Hodge. 


Pests Proclaimed under the Ordinance. 

Proclamation No . 56 o/ 1921. 

Bud-rot disease, Red-ring disease and Little-leaf disease of the Coconut 
P^alm ; Mosaic disease of the Sugar-cane ; Blossom-blight and Wither-tip of the 
Lime tree ; Bird Vine ; Love Vine ; Coconut butterfly ; Parasol ant; Cacao 
beetle; Locust; Gru-gru beetle; Rhinoceros beetle. 






IV. 


PUBLICATIONS FOB SALE!. 

Vol. XIX. Pt. I.—The Trinidad Cane Farming Industry; Sugar Cana 
Blight in Trinidad ; Froghopper Blight in Trinidad ; Implemental Tillage ; 
Mosaic Disease of Sugar Cane in Trinidad, &c. 

Vol. XIX. Pt. 2.— Report on the Froghopper Blight of Sugar Cane in 
Trinidad; Trinidad Seedlings and Tests of Varieties; Cacti of Trinidad; 
Storing Sweet Potatoes; Seasoning Standing Timber, &c. 

Vol. XIX. Pt. 3.—Sugar Cane Pests and Diseases 1920; Diseases of 
Ani/nals Ordinance; Rotation Scheme for a Small Holding; Cacao Prize 
Competition 1920-21, &c. 

Vol. XIX . Pt. 4, Plant Protection Legislation in Trinidad ; Sugar Cane 
Experiments 1919-21; Cacao Cultivation in Grenada; Importance of the 
Tuberculin Test; Introduction of the Bread-fruit into the West Indies. &c. 

Vol. XX. Pt. 1. Descriptive Nursery Stock List; Notes on Trinidad 
and Tobago Timbers ; Agricultural Credit Societies (Amending) Ordinance ; 
Dogs Ordinance. 

Vol. XX. Pts. 2'4.—Sugar Cane Experiments 1920-22; Cabbage Culti¬ 
vation in Trinidad ; A Fungus Disease of Cabbages ; Local Woods for use 
as Marine Piles; Bougainvilleas and Notes on the Food and Habits of some 
Trinidad Birds. 

Our Local Foods: Their Production and Usf by W G. Freeman 
and R. O. WiPiams.— Price 3d. # 

The Dasheen : Its Uses and Culture. Illustrated. Price 3d. 

The Avocado in Trinidad and Tobago. Illustrated.—Price 3d, 

Insect Notes FOR 1910-11. Miscellaneous Notes on Cacao Pests, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d. 

Notes on some Insects affecting the Coconut Palm, one coloured 
plate, by F. W. Urich and P. L. Guppy.—Price 3d. 

Rearing of the Vermilion Frochopper Egg Parasite, by F. W. Urich. — 
Price Id. 

The Sugar Cane Froghopper, six plates (3 coloured), by F. W. Urich.-- 
Price 9d, 

The Froghopper Egg Parasite and its Colonization in Cane Fields, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price Id. 

The Mongoose in Trinidad and Methods of Destroying it, 2 plates, 
by F. W. Urich.—Price 3d, 

Control of Cacao Thrips. (Illustrated) by F. W. Urich.'— Price 3d. 

Annual Reports, Department of Agriculture, 1916, 1917 and 1918, — 
Price Is. 9d. each, 1919-1920, price 2s. 3d., 1921-1922 price6d.. 1923, price8d„ 
1924, price Is, 

Memoir No. I,—Froghopper-Blight of Sugar-Cane in Trinidad by 
C. 8* Williams, M.A., F.E.S.— Price 2s. 6d. 9 plates (2 coloured) and 32 other 

illustrations. 

Memoir No. 2.— The Butterflies of Trinidad by W. J. Kaye, f,e.s. 
—Price 5s. one coloured plate. 

All publications can be obtained from the Head Office of the Department 
St. Clair Experiment Station, post free within the Colony. The Bulletin it 
alto on tale at Mettrt. Muir Marshall, and Davidson & Todd, Port-of-Spatn. 
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WEST INDIAN YAMS. 

A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THE VARIETIES UNDER 
CULTIVATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO WITH DETAILS 
OF CULTIVATION. YIELDS AND PROFITS. 

By R. 0. Williams, 

Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, and Assistant Botanist. 

Yams are an important food crop in many parts of the tropics 
and in the West Indies they are grown to a considerable extent. 
In Trinidad they are only grown for home consumption and 
supplies are occasionally imported from Tobago and other West 
Indian Islands. The yam possesses a decided advantage over the 
sweet potato by reason of its better keeping qualities, besides 
being more productive and remunerative. 

The information regarding the different varieties and their 
cultivation is so scattered amongst various publications that on 
the instruction of the Director of Agriculture an attempt has been 
made in these notes to incorporate with the original matter any 
information bearing on the subject. Useful notes regarding 
cultivation have been contributed by Mr. L. A. Brunton, Manager 
of the St. Augustine Experiment Station and the section by him 
on mechanical tillage for yams is especially useful; others, whose 
names are mentioned in the text, have kindly supplied information. 

SPECIES AND RACES. 

There are several species of yams grown in the West Indies 
all belonging to the genus Dioscorea and of these there are numerous 
named races under cultivation. They vary considerably in shape, 
general appearance, quality* size and yield. So numerous are these 
races, known by local vernacular names which often differ in the 
various islands, as also in other parts of the world, that they have 
been the subject of much study by botanists and others. The late 
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Mr, J. H. Hart, with the assistance of the authorities at Kcw, 
devoted much time and attention to the subject. His notes on the 
subject are published in the Bull . Dept, of Agr. II* 1896, 
206-212 and III, 1897* 44. Many of his specimens* bearing dates 
in the nineties* are to be found in the Trinidad Herbarium where 
they have been made use of to some extent for the purposes of these 
notes. Hart states 44 the local names for the various kinds are 
many and well mixed and it would be impossible even if desirable 
for one writer to enumerate them all.” 

'Much more recently attention has been devoted to the yam 
by Sir David Prain, F.R.S., late Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Kew, and Mr. I. H. Burkill, Director, Botanic Gardens, Singapore, 
and it is largely from their work, published in the Ken) Bulletin 
and the Straits Settlements Gardens Bu/iefm, that it is now possible 
to give the correct botanical determinations of many of our West 
Indian yams. 

A set of specimens of all the yams under cultivation in the 
Botanic Gardens, Grenada, was collected in 1920 and sent to Kew 
at the request of Sir David Prain. The subsequent determinations 
showed that these were twenty-one races of four species of 
Dioscorea. The notes made when collecting these specimens are 
included in the information given below. 

DIOSCOREA ALAT4 Linn, 

Greater Asiatic Yam, Lisbon Yam, &c. 

The races of this yam are numerous and some of the white kinds 
are recommended as the best for table purposes besides having good 
keeping qualities. Sir David Prain describes this species 4 as being 
almost as variable as the potato itself and though there are not 
perhaps as many different named sorts as are recognised by potato 
growers the degree of variation is perhaps greater/* 

The tubers vary considerably in shape, they may be cylindrical 
and curved as in the 4 Horn/ bottle necked as in the 4 Bottlenecked 
Lisbon/ 4 footy * or branching in the shape of a foot in many 
s&fis, or more or less regular in outline as in 4 Seal Top/ Plate h 

The stem of D. alata is winged and in colour the wings, as 
also the stipules, may be green or purplish according to the race. 
Its mode of climbing, as opposed to D. bifida the cush~cush and 
D. esculenta the * Chinese yam, is counter clock-wise. The petioles 

* The term Chinese Yam is applied to D. esculenta in the West Incites, 
The true Chinese Yam is stated by Burkill to be D. opposita. 
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4 re usually green, although there is a purplish marking at the 
junction of the leaf and petiole in some of those which show a 
reddish colour in the tubers. The leaves range from nine inches by 
five in 4 Cap~le~eau * to three and a half to four by two to three in 
4 Seal Top ‘ in those varieties which have been under observation. 

Most varieties of D. alata produce aerial tubers, which occur 
in some seasons more abundantly than in others. These aerial 
tubers are useful for stock plants and should be planted fairly 
closely together to furnish a supply of plants for the following 
year. In their first year they only form small tubers and should 
not be planted with the idea of getting a crop. Hart recommended 
restocking from these for the purpose of getting clean healthy tubers 
as diseases or pests are more likely to be transmitted by using portions 
of the old underground tubers. 

The following table gives particulars of a list of varieties 
determined at Kew as belonging to D. alata :— 



Dimensions 

i 

Colour of 

Colour of June 

- Colour of tuber 

Race. 

of 

Wings and 

tion of leaf 

before 


Leaves. 

Stipules. 

and petiole. 

cooking. 

Crop .. 

Inches. 

[5 by 3 

Green 

Green 

t 

White. 

White Barbados 

'5 by 2i-3 . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Danish 

4-5 by 21 

; do. 

do. 

do. 

Pale Red 

4-5 by 2-3 

Purplish . 

Purplish 

White, tinged red 

Red . 

5 by 31 - 

do. 

do. 

beneath skin. 
Tinged red. deeper 

Seal Top 

3J-4 by 2-3 

! 

[ do. 

do. 

beneath skin, 
bottle shaped. 
White. 

St. Vincent Red 

7 by 4 

j do. 

i do. 

Tinged red, deeper 

Moonshine 

1 

'6 by 31 

j do. 

do. 

under skin. 

White, red beneath 

Blanche Femelle 

f 

■4-5 by 3 

k . 

1 

Green 

, skin. 

White. 

Antigua 

5-6 by 3-4. 

1 do. 

! do. 

do. 

St. Lucia Lisbon 

|6 by 3-4 .... 

j do. 

! do. 

\ do. 

Water Yam 

6 by 3-'4 .... 

1 do. 

1 do. 

Creamish. 

St. Vincent White 

71-8 by 4 ... 

i do. 

; do. 

• White. 

Hunt .... 

■5 by 3 ... 

1 do. 1 

1 do. 

- do. 

Cap-1 e-eau 

!9 by 5 

i do. ... 

i do. 

j do. 

Oriental 

4-5 by 3-31 

! do. 

do. 

• ‘Creamish tinged. 

Femelle 

4-5 by 2-3. ■■ 

i 

1 do. . 

do. 

; red beneath skip. 

• White. 

Bottle Neck 
Lisbon 

| 

51 by 3 

1 

! do. . 

i 

| do. 

I 

! do. 
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For table purposes the white races are usually more in favour 
than the red or purplish ones, more perhaps on account of 
appearance when cooked than for any other reason. After cooking 
the colour is more pronounced than before. Ail the above races 
are good eating, although some are coarser grained than others; 
where colour is considered an objection those races need not be 
grown. 

Ail races of this species under cultivation in these islands keep 
well if stored under proper conditions, that is in a cool, airy chamber ; 
yams reaped in January and February will keep for twelve months. 
There is of course a certain amount of loss of weight on storing. 
(See page 17.) 

4 Cut and Throw away * 4 Be>j * or 4 Devil Yam/ 

This yam, determined by Burkill as D. alata , is a strong 
grower, producing immense tubers, only a portion of which 
is edible, the remainder being hard and woody, hence the 
name * Cut and Throw Away/ The stems and petioles are 
winged the former climbing counter clockwise. The leaves are 
large, many of those collected measuring about nine by six inches. 
Economically this yam may be considered of no importance and 
its culture is not to be encouraged. Hart s description of 4 Cut 
and Throw Away/ which he queries as D. bulbifera , agrees with 
the above, but he mentions a plant under the name 4 Devil Yam * 
which he regards as D. alata. In Trinidad and Tobago, so far as 
I can discover, both 4 Devil * and 4 Cut and Throw Away 4 are 
recognized as the same yam, viz. : that described above. 

DIOSCOREA ROTUNDATA. 

Guinea Yam. 

The tubers of Guinea Yam are quite white and mealy but 
may sometimes be hard and unpalatable which is probably accounted 
for in many instances by their being reaped before maturity. 
People in Tobago also consider that they get hard by remaining 
in the ground too long. In this case an intermediate stage would 
appear to be the most suitable for reaping. 

The stems are cylindrical, climb counter clockwise, are without 
wings, but have short prickles scattered unevenly on them. Unlike 
D. alata this species usually flowers abundantly in the West Indies. 
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DIOSCOREA CAYENENSIS? 

Yellow Yam, Affou Yam, &c. 

The Yellow Yam known also in Trinidad and Tobago as 
‘Affou Yam/ ‘Woman’s God/ ‘Negro Yam/ ‘Conny Yam’ and 
* Yam a tout temps/ is usually long and cylindrical, often branching 
from the head 60 as to form two or more tubers. It has a roughened 
and bark like exterior, and pale yellow flesh which is mealy and 
dry when boiled. The same impression exists in Tobago regarding 
the reaping period as described for 4 Guinea Yam ’ Hart 
describes it under the name D. sativa as one of the best yams grown 
in the West Indies. Burkill, in the Straits Settlements Gardens' 
Bulletin , Vol. II (1919) 164 says that whilst there are great differences 
of palatability between the races of the 4 White Guinea * Yam none 
has been found yet between those of the ‘ Yellow Guinea Yam.\ 

A method practised to some extent in reaping the Guinea 
and Yellow Yams in the West Indies is to work away the soil from 
the lower portion and one side of the tubers about the months 
of November and December to allow of the lower part being cut 
and leaving the top to continue growing. In the case of the ‘Guinea 
Yam ’ this is done with the idea of furnishing good planting 
material from that portion left in the ground, whilst with the‘Yellow 
Yam ’ it is done for the purpose of obtaining a second crop about 
February. In good soil this method may sometimes be continued 
with the yellow yam up to two years during which period several 
crops may be obtained. Whether there is an increased yield or 
sufficient to repay the cost of the extra labour employed has not been 
ascertained. The experience at the Government Ground Provisions 
Depot has shown that ‘Guinea’ and ‘Yellow Yams* neither keep 
as well nor are they as saleable as the better races of Z). alata. 

DIOSCOREA sp. 

Eboe Yam. 

There is no record of a botanical determination from Kew 
of a yam known and grown largely under the name ‘ Eboe 
Yam * but it is thought by Burkill to whom specimens 
were submitted to be also a race of D. rotundata which it most 
closely resembles. The tubers aie more or less cylindrical and 
ycllowish~white. The stems climb counter clockwise, ate without 
wings and have numerous short, sharp, prickles scattered upon 
them more numerous at the base, similar to the ‘Guinea’ and 
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* Yellow Yams/ This yam is usually reaped in a similar manner 
to the * Guinea * a first cutting being made about November 
and the heads left in the ground and reaped about February to 
furnish a supply of plants. The 4 Eboe Yam * is practically 
unsaleable in Trinidad largely it is thought owing to the practice 
of reaping the tubers before they are fully mature. Mr. D* 
Macgillivray of Tobago regards it as one of the finest yams if left in 
the ground long enough and prefers it to the * Lisbons/ He is 
of opinion that the reason 4 Eboe Yams ’ are not liked in Trinidad 
is because they are reaped quite two months before they are ripe, 
not that they may meet an earlv market, but that the 4 seeds * 
may have a better chance to develop. From ' Eboe Yams * planted 
in March he obtained tubers varying from one half to nine pounds. 
Mr. Macgillivray further states that when the yams are left too long 
in the ground the 4 seeds * are supposed to be very poor. In 
using the ‘ Eboe * he found that the far end gave a beautiful white 
vegetable while nearer the plant end it becomes darker, which 
he attributes to want of maturity. His letter was accompanied 
by a specimen which had been allowed to ripen before reaping 
and on cooking it proved to be excellent. 

Hart makes no mention, so far as 1 can trace of the * Eboe 
Yam * but he describes two yams which he called tentatively 
D. sativa the 4 Yellow Yam * and D. lutea the 4 Affou Yam * 
of Jamaica, 4 Half-a-Yam ’ of Barbados, or 4 Yam a tout temps 
of Trinidad. His 4 Yellow Yam * is undoubtedly D. cayenensis 
and the one he queries as D. lutea agrees with that known in Tobago 
as the 4 Eboe Yam * which it is now suggested is a race of 
D. rotundata. Little importance is attached to the variation in 
the vernacular names. 

DIOSCOREA TRIF1DA Linn. 

Cush-Cush. 

This is generally considered to be the most palatable of 
yams. There are several races in the West Indies some 
having pure white flesh, others tinged with purple, besides that 
known as the giant cush-cush. They also vary considerably in 
shape which in well pronounced forms may be hand, pear or 
testiculate. The stems are quadrangular and winged, the wings both on 
these and the petioles being mottled purple in colour. There are no 
stipules and the stems twine clockwise. , The leaves are palmately 
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five lobed, seven to ten inches long and about the same in breadth 
with winged petioles four to six inches long. These yams do not 
store as well as D. alata . They may be propagated from the cut 
tubers as other yams but they also form a rosette of more or less fleshy 
structures above the main tuber at the ends of which smaller tubers 
are formed. The whole of this may be used for propagating purposes 
although the general impression is that its use does not give as 
high a yield. 

DIOSCOREA ESCULENT A Pram and Burkill. 

Lfsser Asiatic Yam, Potato Yam, Chinese Yam of the 
West Indies, Fancy Yam. 

This yam differs considerably fiom those previously mentioned 
in several important respects. Instead of making one large tuber» 
a varying number of smaller ones are formed somewhat 
resembling the potato (Solatium tuberosum ). These are cylindrical 
and unlike the other yams have a sweetish flavour. When 
boiled they are usually mealy, somewhat yellowish and of 
excellent flavour. The stem is round, not winged and climbs 
clockwise. It has a pair of strong spines at the base of each leaf 
and smaller ones scattered unevenly on the stem. The leaves are 
about four and a half inches by four inches with petioles about 
three inches long. 

CULTIVATION. 

There are two principal methods of cultivation adopted by 
yam growers in Trinidad and Tobago, viz.: trenching and holing. 
For the former system trenches should be opened from eighteen 
inches to two feet wide and eighteen inches deep, lined off at a 
distance of four feet apart from the centre of one trench to the 
centre of another. At this distance it will be found that there is 
a little difficulty in temporarily heaping the soil between till the 
trenches are refilled. This may be obviated by either digging 
alternate trenches first and filling them before digging the others 
or, if the filling material be immediately available, dig the first 
trench, fill as explained below, and ridge with the soil taken from 
the next trench and so on till the end of the plot is reached. If 
the plot be divided into two it can be so arranged that the last 
trench to be opened is in a straight line with the first and the soil 
required for filling the final trench will only need to be carried 
a short distance. This latter method has the advantage of economy 
in labour as there is less handling of the soil. 
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The fiOing material should consist preferably of a mixture 
of old manure and decayed vegetable matter. If this be not available! 
fresh manure, grass or vegetable matter of any kind may be used, 
but in the Utter case it is better to fill the trenches a few weeks 
prior to planting. After filling, the soil should be pulled back 
over the trenches so as to form a bank or ridge one foot to eighteen 
inches high. Labour can usually be obtained for digging such 
trenches at the rate of 40 cents (Is. 8 d.) per 100 feet and provided 
material is ready on the spot they may be filled and ridged for 
30 cents per 100 feet. 

The holing method consists of digging holes, usually about 
eighteen inches deep and the same in width, at a distance usually 
of about four feet by four or four feet by three apart. The distance 
recommended as most suitable is three feet by three feet. These 
holes are filled with similar material as advised for trenches and the 
soil heaped on top into hills. In Tobago 50 such holes are usually 
given for a day s task of 40 cents and about 100 holes are filled 
and ridged for the same price. As to which '-1 the above methods 
is the more profitable is a question not readify or 1 wered. In 1918-19 
experiments were conducted at St. Augustine Experiment Station, 
Trinidad, to try to determine this point. 
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Filling the trenches with tiaph and manure. 



Trenches, ridg(d icadv for planting. 
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The results obtained are given below:— 


TABLE I. 






Per Ac* 

e. 


-e 

0 

Treatment. 


i! 



4* 

a 


O "a *5. 






•tit 


Ipfot. 

<9 

«l 

V* 

< 1 

! 

i 

2 

"3 

>L 

*’51: 

u > • 

a 

X> 

_Z_ 


Sq. ft. 


Tons. 

! | 

$ c. 

1 $ c. 

1 

560 

Holes 8 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft without 


1 



1 

trash or manure 

I 6 ’ 94 

158 58 

307 79 

2 

560 Holes 8 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft. with 

I 1 




i 

I 

trash and manure 

8-471 

179 87 | 

389 31 

3 1 

420 Holes 8 inches deep 3 ft. by 3 ft. without 

1 



I 

I 

i 

trash or manure 

949 

187 03 | 

450 70 

4 , 

420 Holes 8 inches deep 2 ft. by 3 ft. with 

j 



1 

! 

trash and manure 

10* 18 

211 81 

472 29 

5 , 

900 Holes 18 inches deep 3 ft. by 2 ft. 

14* 151 

308 44 

642 44 

6 1 

900‘Holes 18 inches deep 3 ft by 3 ft. 

14*56* 

252 15 

726 28 

7 1 

1,200 Holes 18 inches deep 4 ft. by 2 ft. 

9*32 

279 68 i 

346 62 

8 

1,200 Holes 18 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft. 

9*67 

228 27 

421 55 

9 

l,200iTrenches 4 ft. apart planted 18 inches 




| 

i 

apart 

1205 

303 01 

506 75 

10 

1,200,Trenches 4 ft. apart planted 2 ft. apart 

10*34 

288 15 

406 70 


l»200jTrenches 4 ft. apart planted 3 ft. apart 

8*15 

273 02 

274 66 

12 1 

900 Trenches 3 ft. apart planted 18 inches 





i 

apart 

14*64 

336 31 * 

647 50 

13 

900 Trenches 3 ft. apart planted 1 ft. apart 

15*32 

376 29 

653 21 

14 ' 

450 Trenches 3 ft. apart planted 1 ft. apart 




| 

t 

unstaked , 

16*03 

337 83 , 

739 39 

15 1 

450 Trenches 3 ft. apart planted 18 inches 

i 

j 


1 

1 

i 

apart unstaked 

10*581 

297 85 

413 13 


i 


In summarizing the results of these experiments it will be 
seen that trenching is generally more expensive per acre than holing 
but as it permits of closer planting a higher yield is usually obtained. 
With trenching, the land is better prepared for subsequent crops 
especially if the untrenched portion of the first year is worked up 
for the second year’s crop. A study of this table will also show 
that it is generally more profitable to dig holes eighteen inches 
deep than eight inches. 
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Drainage. 

It is absolutely essential if good yams are to be obtained that 
the land be well drained, as the trenching and holing system 
practised for yam cultivation only tends to collect water on flat 
land without drains ; this is detrimental to the crop. Yams on 
undrained land produce very little foliage and consequently small 
tubers. 


Mechanical Tillage. 

Experiments have been conducted at St. Augustine Experiment 
Station for the past two years with mechanical tillage for yams 
and the following notes on the subject are by Mr. L. A. Brunton 
who has been in charge of the work. 

“ The success of yam cultivation depends to a much greater 
extent on the preparation of the soil than does any other crop grown 
in the West Indies with the exception of rice/’ 

M As this work has hitherto been explusively performed by 
and labour the cost of production is high, amounting to $250.00 
per acre for trench cultivation up to the time the ciop is ready for 
lifting. With an average yield of eight tons to the acre, estimated 
to sell at two cents a pound, a profit of 40 per cent, on the money 
expended can be assured within eight months/* 

“ Although this represents a very respectable profit, the high 
cost of cultivating this crop places a very definite limit to the area 
of land which a man of small means can successfully cultivate. 
The initial cost of preparing the trenches and planting approximates 
to half the total cost, any reduction therefore that can be effected 
in this initial expenditure without adversely affecting the yield 
will result in increased profits/* 

M Recent investigations at St. Augustine Experiment Station 
tend to show that not only can this cost be reduced to one-third 
by reducing the depth of the trench to a half foot but that the yield 
is increased by more than a ton per acre; at this depth, however, 
there appears to be a greater tendency towards the formation of 
* footy # yams and an increased proportion of small yams. By 
making the trenches one foot deep, however, these objections are 
removed and die cost is reduced by one-third without materially 
effecting the yield. See Table 11.” 



TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO B L’LLFTI N. 

Preparation of Ian*! for Yams' at St. Cliir Experiment Station. 



Digging the trenches, lined off at (our feet apart, eighteen 
inches wide and tnhtetn riches deep. 



Planting Yams at fifteen inches apart on the ridges. 

PI ATE 3. 
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** Even with this reduction the initial cost of cultivating yams 
on a large scale is exceedingly heavy, a distinct advantage is therefore 
to be gained by adopting means to reduce it still further ; two 
years experience in this direction has demonstrated that a reduction 
to about one-third of the cost of hand labour can be effected by the 
use of implements without any reduction in the yield, with the 
result that profits are increased to 135 per cent, on the cost of 
production. See Table II.” 


Table 11.—-Depth and Distance Planting. 


Distance Planted . 

Average 

yield per acYe-. 


Hand. 

Plough. 

4 feet by 18 inches 

.. 756 

.. 8 93 

4 feet by 18 inches 

.. 873 

.. 1021 

4 feet by 12 inches 

.. 4-56 

.. 594 

4 feet bv 12 inches 

.. 7*72 

.. 8-50 

4 feet by 6 inches 

.. 9-07 

.. 8-26 

4 feet by 6 inches 

.. 10-07 

.. 998 


This appears to be only direction in which reduction in the 
cost of cultivation can be made with advantage, it is false economy 
to attempt to reduce expenditure by not filling the trenches with 
trash, &c., for this means of keeping an open soil in which the yam 
can develop has proved essential to our Trinidad soils.” 

M Table III gives a detailed comparison between the cost of 
preparation of the land by hand and by plough. In 1921, preparation 
by hand cost $227.25 per acre and in 1922 $154.77 whilst 
preparation by pony plough cost $67.94 and by cattle plough $69.37." 

M In consequence of the fall in the price of labour in 1922 
the cost of manual labour was much reduced, and that of the plough 
drawn by cattle very little more than when mules were used in 
1921 ; as a matter of fact, however, the cost of working with cattle 
is higher, but the use of the heavier plough ensures much better 
work ” 
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Planting Distances. 

Many experiments have been conducted in the past to determine 
what is the most economical distance at which yams should be 
planted and these generally tend to show that whilst larger yams,, 
or higher average yields per plant, are obtained from wide planting, 
smaller yams, but heavier yields per acre, are obtained from closer 
planting. The medium sized yam is also generally a more marketable 
product than the large yams often produced when the spacing 
is wide. 

At St. Clair Experiment Station it has been found that trenches 
are best made at four feet apart and that the plants should be inserted 
fifteen inches apart on the ridges. To determine this point planting 
was done on ten trenches each two hundred feet long and four feet 
apart. On two of these the plants were placed at twelve inches apart, on 
two at fifteen inches, on two at eighteen inches, on two at twenty-one 
inches and on two at twenty-four inches. Arranged in this manner 
the only difference in the cost of planting at the various distances 
was due to more plants being required and a little more labour in 
planting, all trenches being the same distance apart and costing 
the same to prepare. The calculated yield per acre was as follows :— 

TABLE IV. 

Planting Distance . 

4 feet by 24 inches 
4 do. 21 do. 

4 do. 18 do. 

4 do. 15 do. 

4 do. 12 do. 

These results show that under the conditions of culture at 
St. Clair Experiment Station four feet by fifteen inches was the 
best planting distance the yield being about forty per cent, higher 
than when planted four feet by two feet. Where planted at four 
feet by one although there were more plants the yield was less. 

De Verteuil and Brunton also state that larger crops are usually 
obtained by the holing method when the holes are placed at closer 
distance. They recommend three feet by three feet as the best 
distance bearing in mind that the manipulation of the soil in the 
preparation of the holes is somewhat difficult if spaced at lesser 
distances. 


Tons per Acre. 

.. 11*20 
.. 11*32 

.. 15*49 
.. 18*51 
.. 17*89 
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Selection of Plants. 

Selection of the right race must be the first consideration. 
Where yams are only required for home use planting may be done 
according: to individual taste, but if for market purposes it is advisable 
to plant only the best white * fleshed’ races of Dioscorea alata , viz.: 
4 Lisbon,* 4 Crop,’ ‘ Danish,’ * Seal Top,’ 4 Blanche Femelle ’ 
4 Hunt,’ &c. These are readily saleable and can be stored for 
a long period. 

As well as selection for table qualities it is also desirable to 
select for shape. Some races being much more subject to branching 
or 44 footiness ” than others. The most desirable form is one 
regular in outline, not branching at the base into a number of 
fingers, locally known as 4 footy/ In this -latter form the wastage 
is very great as compared with those of regular shape. Amongst 
a stock of yams of one race of D . alata there is usually a considerable 
range in shape and only the better shaped ones should be taken for 
planting. 

9 

Mr. Brunton who has been in charge of the selection 
experiments at St. Augustine states, 44 to what extent the selection 
of only the best shaped yams for plants will influence the whole 
crop is still uncertain as investigations in this direction have not 
been conducted for a sufficient length of time to allow definite 
conclusions to be drawn, but after two years selection along these 
lines there appears to be a decided reduction in excessively 4 footy ’ 
yams. It is advisable to select only the best shaped yams for planting 
in the endeavour to secure the highest possible percentage of the 
best marketable yams which should be of medium size and weight, 
of regular shape and entirely free from 4 footiness.’ ” 

Most yams will require cutting up into suitable sized pieces 
before planting and it is recommended that these be of not less 
than one quarter lb. in weight, cut in such a way that there is on 
each piece a fair proportion of the outer skin from which buds 
may develop. 

Experiments at St. Augustine have shown that there is a marked 
increase in yield with every increase in the size of the plant; half 
pound and a pound plants yielding respectively heavier crops and 
larger profits than quarter pound plants, Sec Table V. 
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Size of Plants. 

j 

Yield per Acre. ] 

1 

1 . i 

1920. 1921. : 1922. 

! ! 

Total for 

3 years. 

Average for 
3 years. 

I lb. plant 

7*98 

1579 7*82 

33*59 

11*19 

i lb. plant 

6*22 

1224 613 

24*59 

8*19 

1 lb. plant 

4*83 

6*94 3-84 

15*61 

, 570 


Yams should be cut into suitable sized pieces a few days prior 
to planting and the cut surfaces treated with Bordeaux mixture, 
slaked lime or ashes. Some persons consider that the upper portion 
of the tuber, the yam ‘ head * must be planted if a good crop 
is to be obtained and to test this point an experiment was conducted 
at St. Augustine Experiment Station during the years 1917-18 
with the object of ascertaining whether it was preferable to use 
the tops, the centre portions, or the bottom parts of jams for planting 
purposes. Trenches were prepared and planted in the usual way 
and six duplications made to eliminate experimental errors as far 
as possible, 648 square feet being planted with each type of plant. 
From the tops of the yams a yield at the rate of 13’92 tons per acre 
was obtained, from the centre portions 14*34 tons and from the 
bottoms 13*86 tons. The results show such a slight difference as 
to make it impossible to say that there is any advantage to be gained 
by selecting any special part of the tuber for planting. 

As mentioned before aerial tubers such as are borne by the 
races of D. alata also form material for planting purposes, not with 
the idea of a crop in the first year but rather to supply small 
underground tubers for the second season’s planting. 

Planting Season. 

All kinds of yams are better planted before the rainy season 
commences and tubers that have been prepared by cutting up 
into suitable sized pieces should be planted, in the case of the 
* Lisbon * &c. (races of D. alata) about the beginning of May 
or even earlier for the 4 Guinea,* 4 Yellow * and 4 Eboe ’ varieties. 

Catch and Rotation Crops. 

After the yams are planted catch crops such as bush beans 
or peas may be planted on the sides of the ridges. Many varieties 
of these will mature in from six to eight weeks when they may be 
sold cither as green salad beans or peas or later in the dried form. 
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A limited amount of corn can also be grown amongst the 
yams but as advised under staking this must be planted with discretion 
otherwise a good plot of corn may develop to the detriment of the 
yam crop. By the above method much may be done to recovci 
the cost of preparing the land. 

A common West Indian practice is to interplant a variety 
of ground provision crops and corn without any system whatsoever. 
Such a method cannot be too strongly condemned as it becomes 
later simply a question of ‘ survival of the fittest.* 

After reaping the yams in January and February, the land 
will be in good condition for growing cabbage, beans, onions and 
other short period crops which may be planted and give returns 
during the dry season. At the beginning of the rains in May, the 
land will then be available again for airy purpose for which it is 
required. 


Staking. 

Information is often sought as, to the necessity for 
staking yams. Generally speaking this may be regarded as 
essential, all varieties of Dioscorea being strong climbers, dependent 
on the exposure of their leaves to the sun and air for the production 
of large tubers. If staking be not undertaken much more care will 
have to be given to weeding, as the vines become smothered with 
weeds much quicker when merely rambling along the ground than 
when supported on stakes, 

Staking no doubt adds considerably to the expense of yam 
cultivation but if not done there will be the additional expense 
of at least one more weeding; so that little is to be gained by 
dispensing with this work. 

Table V gives details of three years experiments at 
St. Augustine. It shows that there is little difference in yield between 
yams which were staked and those which were unstaked but received 
an extra weeding, the actual figures being 5*92 and 5*28 tons per 
acre respectively, whilst those which were not staked and did not 
receive an extra weeding only yielded 3*68 tons. 

Corn if widely and judiciously planted, say single seeds at 
distances of not less than six feet apart as soon as weather conditions 
permit after the yams are planted, make useful supports for the 
vines to climb upon and will do much to reduce expenditure in 
stajkuig* 
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Table VI.— Staked and Unstaked. 


Yield per Acre. 1 j 

_! Total for Average for 

i j 3 years. ! 3 years. 

\ 1071 i 1077 I 



1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

! 

i 

j 

Unitaked 

3*21 i 

3*96 

3*88 

iro5 

I 3-68 

Staked 

574 ! 

6*49 

5*55 

17*78 

j 5*92 

Unitaked extra weeding 

i 

; -• i 


5*28 

.... 

i 


Reaping and Storing. 

Yams of the D, alata group should be ready for reaping in 
January and February when the foliage becomes dry; it will, however, 
do no harm to leave them in the soil so long as the weather remains 
dry and they do not start again into new growth. 4 Guinea,* 
4 Yellow * and 4 Eboe * yams may also be reaped at this time 
or in accordance with the notes given under the botany of these 
races (pp. 4-6). 

It is necessary to dig away the soil with care and lift the yams 
carefully so that they are not bruised or broken. All loose soil 
should be removed from the tubers which should be left exposed 
to the air for a few hours and then removed to a cool, airy chamber 
for storage. All eyes or buds must be removed from stored yams 
as soon as they show signs of bursting into growth. It is not desirable 
to store cut or bruised yams for any length of time, although they 
can be kept for a considerable period if the broken surface is cut 
clean and treated with white lime or ashes. The loss in weight 
during storage has been ascertained by experiment to amount 
to 14*5 per cent, in three and a half months. 

The following table is a record of an experiment conducted 
at St. Augustine showing the depreciation in weight of 100 lb. 
yams stored for three and a half months. 

TABLE VII. 




Loss of W'itht 

Periods. 

on 100 !h. 

February 13-28 

475 lb. 

March 

1-15 

1751b. 

do. 

16-25 

•75 1b. 

do. 

26-April 9 

75 lb. 

April 

10-26 

2 00 lb. 

do. 

27-May 28 ... 

3 50 lb. 

May 

29-June 6 

1*00 lb. 

Total : 

February 13-June 6 

.... 14*50 lb. 
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Yield. 

Experiments have been conducted in the West Indian Islands 
for many years with a view to ascertaining which race of yam 
produces the heaviest crop and is the most profitable to grow. 

The following table has been compiled from statistics based 
on three to five years trials in Barbados by Mr. J. R. Bovell, I.S.O., 
when Director of Agriculture ; from returns published in the Annual 
Report of the St. Vincent Department of Agriculture and from 
information based on trials at the St. Clair Experiment Station, 
Trinidad. It will be noted that the yields in the different Islands 
are variable and that the Barbados yields are much lower than 
Trinidad and St. Vincent. 


Table VIII.— Records of Yield per Acre. 



St. Vincent. 

'Barbados. 

Trinidad. 

Variety. 

Planted 

4 ft. by 3 ft. 

.. ! 

Planted 

4 ft. by 1 ft. 3 


lb. 

' ,b ' 

lb. 

Light Red 

51.926 

11,908 

46,282 

Lisbon 

27,895 


43,015 

Horn 

26,625 

6,012 

21,235 

Seal Top 

19,385 

4,980 

46,827 

Bottle Neck Lisbon 

19,285 

12,000 

i 20.691 

Crop 

18,710 

6,015 

11,434 

Danish ... 

17,538 


.... 

Oriental 

17,315 

9,896 

i 

Femelle 

.... 

12,273 

38,115 

Blanche Femelle .. 

.... 

10,265 

30,492 

Antigua 

.... 

6,343 


White. 

.... 

j 5,501 

46,282 


The variation in yield of individual tubers even of one race 
is also great and has been known to range in one season at St. Clair 
Experiment Station from a few ounces to over forty pounds in weight. 
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Profits. 

Most people who have undertaken the growing of yams on 
a small or large scale agree that their cultivation is a paying 
proposition but to get successful results a proportionately large 
amount of capital (or labour) is needed to the area cultivated. 
It is necessary, however, for the land to be cultivated on the intensive 
system advised. Many persons think it necessary to plant a large 
area of land to obtain a profit but if the same labour and expenditure 
were to be put into a smaller area it would often be found to be 
more profitable. If two cents per pound can be realised 
for the crop it should pay but higher prices have ruled now 
for some years past. Where planting is done on trenches in the 
manner advised and put in at a distance of four feet by fifteen inches 
an average production of four to four and a half pounds per plant may 
be expected, viz.: 34,848 to 39,204 lb. per acre ; this figure has been 
arrived at from the results over a large area. Five tons of yams 
(11,200 lb.) at 2 cents per lb. should be sufficient to meet expenses 
of cultivating an acre leaving the balance for any overhead cnarges 
and profit. 

Below are given some records of actual crop and profits made 
by the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad, and various planters, 
together with a contribution on the subject by Mr. G. A. Jones 
of the Usine Ste. Madeleine. 


Table IX.— Experimental Cultivation at St. Augustine Experiment 
Station (Bu//. Dept. Agr . T'dad and Tobago XVII , 1 918, 67- 8). 



Treat merit. 


Per Acre. 



Sq. ft. Tons. $ c. $ c. 

1 672'Holes 8 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft. with 

out trash and manure II 12 138 80 608 46 

2 672 Holes 8 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft. with 

trash and manure . .. . 1 11*04 i 154 83 587 19 

2,530 Holes 18 inches deep 4 ft. by 3 ft. 14*60 ; 198 63 782 49 

4 1,584 Holes 18 inches deep 4 ft. by 4 ft. 8*50 : 174 27 396 93 

5 1,660 Trenches planted 18 inches apart ... 15*06 266 12 745 90 

6 1,640 Trenches planted 2 feet apart 14*22 j 252 50 703 06 

7 1,640'Trenchea planted 4 feet apart _—^ 11 *98 232 0 9 572 96 

Average profit per acre $628.14. 
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The total area under yam cultivation at St. Augustine Experiment 
Station during 1917 was 14,462 square feet or practically one-third 
of an acre from which 10,090 lb. of yam was reaped or 13£ tons 
per acre. 

The value of the crop at 3 cents per lb. works out at $911.73 
per acre and the total cost of cultivation including the purchase of 
plants was $197.85 per acre, leaving a profit of $713.88 per acre. 


Table X.— Bull. Dept, Agric, XVII. p. I. 

Mr. A. B. Carr, Caparo —On one-eighth of an acre (a village loty, planted 
250 lb. of yam* in well prepared trenches and reaped 5,030 lb. 


Cost of cultivation 

.. $ 

12.00 

Value of yams for planting 


7.50 

Total Expenditure 

$ 

19.50 

Value of Crop—5,030 lb. at 3c. per lb. * 


150.90 

Profit on 1 -8 acre 

. $ 131.40 


Table XI .-Bull. Dept. Agric. Vol. XVII. p. 1. 

Mr. W. S. E. Barnardo. Tamani — With an expenditure of $18.70 on 
cultivation the following crop has been obtained : — 


Yams (306 holes) 

3 690 lb. at 2c. 

per lb. 

. $73.80 

Chinese tannias 

200 lb. at lc. 

do. 

.. • 2.00 

Cush-cush 

... 100 1b. at 3c. 

do. 

3.00 

Pumpkins .. • 

165 lb. at lc. 

do. 

1.65 

Nut eddoes 

.. . 600 1b. at lc. 

do. 

6.00 

Value of crop 



86.45 

Expenditure 



18.70 

Profit 



.. $67.75 


Mr. Barnardo states that the yam crop was poor compared with that of 
1916 due to excessive rain in May and June. The cush-cush failed for the 
same reason. 
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Table XII. — Mr. C. Fitzwilliam , 1920-21. 


Arc*. 


Cost of Cultivation 
including reaping and 
Cartage to Ground 
Provisions Depot. 


Yield in Value. 


Actual Profit 
Profit. per acre. 


J acre 


$301.00 


j$724.00 actually sold $473.00 
$ 30.00 stored 


$630.00 


TABLE XIII. — Record of Crop at Government Farm , 1917. 


Area. 

Cost of Cultivation 
and plants. 

Value of yams reaped 
at 2i cents per lb. 

Profit on 
| i acre. 

Profit on 
j 1 acre. 

i acre 

$178.00 

$308.00 

$430.00 

$573.00 


Table XIV. — Record of Crop at St. Clair Experiment Station . 


Area. 

Planting Distance. 

Av’age 

per 

hole. 

T otal 
Crop. 

Value 
at 2c. 
per lb. 

Expen 

diture 

-j N et 
.1 Profit. 

I 

j Profit 

1 per 

J acre. 



to. 

lb. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

$ c. 

1/18 acre 

4 ft by 2 ft. .. 

4*9 

921 

18.42 

8 

9.93 

178.74 

Do. 

4 ft. by l ft. 9 ins. 

43 

934 

18.68 

8.63 

10.03 

180.90 

Do. 

4ft. by 1 ft. 6ins. 

3*5 

1,271 

25.42 

881 

16.61' 

298.18 

Do. 

4 ft. by 1 ft. 3 ins. 

5°, 

1,323 

30.46 

9.09 

21.37,! 

384.66 

Do. 

4 ft. by 1 ft. -j 

! 

4-o! 

1.4721 

_j 

1 29.44 

\ 

9.49 

j 

19.95 

359.10 


f 

1 

Average .... •-j 

. 

4 1 

1,224 

__ ^ 

24.48 

8.90 

15.58 

280.47 
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Yams as a Rotation Crop for Cane Farmers. 

The following notes on yam cultivation at the Cane Farmers* 
Demonstration Plot, Usine Ste. Madeleine, has been kindly 
contributed by Mr. G. A. Jones, Superintendent of Cane Farmers 
of the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company. 

The cultivation of yams is regularly practised on one~sixth 
of the area of the above plot and as the whole of the plot is 3 acres 
half an acre is cultivated in yams annually. 



The above diagram illustrates the position of the yam crop 
in the rotation. As soon as the third ratoon crop of canes is reaped 
the old stools are dug out and the land prepared for yams. 

The soil is moderately good but on the heavy side for ground 
provisions—this is a common fault with the Naparima soils. 

During 1922-23 two methods of soil preparation for yams 
were tested one against the other :— 

(a) Holing. 

(b) Trenching. 
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The holes were dug every 2 feet in rows which were 5 feet 
apart and each hole was 18 inches deep. The trenches were dug 
18 inches wide and 18 inches deep and were also 5 feet apart. The 
yams were planted 2 feet apart in the rows. 

The trenching method yielded 4,485 lb. per plot, equivalent 
to 17,942 lb. per acre. 

The average per hole was 5i lb. 

The holing method gave 3,532 lb. per plot, equivalent to 
14,128 lb. per acre. The yield per hole was 4i lb. 

The trenching system therefore yielded 26 per cent, more 
yams than the holing method. 

The effect of applying pen manure was also tested. The 
manure was applied at the rate of 30 tons per acre at the bottoms 
of the holes and trenches in layers mixed with soil. Six rows were 
thus treated and six rows remained unmanured. 


The manured rows yielded 4,120 lb. of yams and the unmanured 
yielded 3,897 lb. of yams an increase of only 5*7 per cent, which 
certainly did not pay for the expense of the application. 

The whole plot yielded 8,017 lb. of yams equal to 16,034 lb. 
per acre. There should be no difficulty in disposing of them at 
2 cents per lb. the gross proceeds would therefore be $320.00. 

The expenses were as follows :— 


Table XV. 


Preparation, weeding, ant exterminator 
stakes, &c. 

Cost of plants 
Do. reaping 
Do. marketing 


$43.14 

12.00 

13.75 

10.00 


$ 78.89 or $157.78 per acre. 


With proceeds as given of $320 the profit per acre was $162.22. 
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Table XVI .—Summary showing Profits on Yam Cultivation . 


Place. 

Expenditure 
per acre. 

Net Profit^ 
per acre. 1 

i 

Sale 

Price. 

Net Profits 
per acre 
reduced to 
a basis of 
2c. per lb. 


$ c. 

$ 

c. * 

i 

c. 

$ c. 

St. Augustine Experiment Station 

202 46 

628 

t 

14 ; 

3 

418 76 

Do. do. 

197 85 

713 

88 

j 

3 

475 92 

Mr. A. B. Carr, Caparo 

156 00 

1,051 

20 

3 

700 80 

Govt. Farm, St. Joseph 

237 33 

.573 

00 

t 

2* 

458 40 

Mr. C. Fitzwilliam 

401 00 

630 

00 ! 


1 

Mr. G. A. Jones 

| 157 78 

162 

22 

2 

; 162 22 

St. Clair Experiment Station 

; 152 82 

178 

74 

2 

178 74 

Do. 

1 155 34 

180 

90 

2 

' 180 90 

Do. 

! 158 58 

I 

298 

18 

2 

' 298 18 

Do. 

163 62 

384 

66 

2 

| 384 66 

Do. 

i 170 82 

359 

10 

2 

' 359 10 


SUMMARY. 

1. Yams are an important food crop in the "West Indies on 
account of their high yields, good keeping qualities and paiatability* 

2. There are several species grown of which there are many 
races but those most highly recommended for cultivation are the 
white fleshed races ot Dioscorea alata . 

3. The trenching system of cultivation is recommended in 
preference to the holing. 

4. Good drainage, especially for flat lands, is essential. 

5. Mechanical tillage is suggested as a means of reducing 
expenditure without decreasing yield. 

6. The best planting distance is fifteen inches apart on trenches 
lined off at four feet from centre to centre. 
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7. The most regular shaped yams should be used tor plants* 
cut up into pieces weighing not less than one quarter ib. each. 

8. Any part of the yam tuber may be used for plants, provided 
it has a good proportion of outer skin. No difference in yield 
has been recorded from using the head, middle or lower portion 
of the tubers. 

9. The best planting season is April and May for the races of 
D. alata or even earlier for the other species. 

10. Catch crops such as beans, pea3, corn, &c., may be sown 
on the banks as soon as the yams are planted. 

11. Staking the plants is considered a necessity, otherwise 
further expense in weeding will need to be incurred. 

12. The reaping period is about January and February, but 
the crop may remain in the ground while the weather remains dry. 

13. Unbruised yams stored in a cool, airy chamber will keep 
for months. A loss of weight of 14*5 per cent, in weight in three 
and a half months is recorded. 

14. The yield varies according to the variety. In Trinidad 
records as high as 20 tons per acre have been obtained. An average 
yield of at least 9 to 10 tons per acre may be expected when yams 
are grown on the system advised. 

15. There is a considerable profit to be derived from the 
cultivation of yams. In trials this ranged from $162.22 to $700.80 
per acre. Variation in yield ma/ often be traced to a difference 
in planting distance. 
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REGARDING THE CURING 
OF CACAO.* 

By F. L. Stevens, 

Professor of Plant Pathology, University of Illinois. 

From time immemorial the cacao bean, as removed from the 
pod, has been cured by one or another of the various methods 
employed to-day; that is to say, there has been little or no change 
of methods of curing from those employed in very ancient times, 
long before science had begun to shed its beneficent light upon 
so many common procedures ; before physiology had given us 
knowledge of enzymes, or bacteriology knowledge of yeasts, bacteria 
and fermentation. 

To be sure there have been many competent scientific workers 
who have studied the curing of cacao extensively. Thus, Harrison ^ 
of British Guiana made very extensive studies of the chemical 
changes occurring during fermentation, comparing the chemical 
content of the beans before and after fermentation. Others have 
studied the yeasts and bacteria involved in the fermentation process, 
and some investigators have recommended the use of special species 
or races of yeast :—much as pure culture * starters * are now 
employed in the ripening of cream for the making of butter. Still 
others have given some attention to the enzymes present and their 
probable function. In addition to numerous articles by scientists, 
there are almost innumerable articles by people without scientific 
training, but who write from their practical experience. Such 
writings usually are valueless as regards fundamental information, 
and often valueless as guides to procedure, because the conclusions 
drawn may be erroneous due to lack of trained observation and 
reasoning. 

A rather comprehensive summary of the status of knowledge 
regarding cacao fermentation in the year 1908 is given by the eminent 
plant physiologist Dr. Oscar Loew. (2) As yet the actual factors 
important in cacao curing appear to be unknown, since, by various 
authors, differing claims and conclusions are advanced. 

* Paper read at the Pan American Scientific Congress, Dec. 22, 1924. 

(1) Harrison, J. B., Proc. Agr. Soc. Trinidad, 2 : 250, 1896-7. 

(2) Loew, Oscar, The fermentation of cacao. Porto Rico Agr. Exp. Sta. 

Kept, for 1907. 
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By some it is claimed that the organism, yeast or bacterium, 
that causes the fermentation is of great significance, and the use 
of one special yeast, Saccharomyces theobromae , as an inoculum* 
has been advocated. So far as 1 am aware, however, this suggestion 
has had little or no influence on actual practice. The part that 
the heat developed in the fermentation plays is uncertain. It is 
asserted by some that the function of heat is to kill the embryo 
in order to liberate the enzymes within the seed so that they may 
act upon the seed constituents. 

Much uncertainty and diversity of opinion e usts as to the 
degree of heat that brings best results. 

In some countries, e.g ., Surinam, a temperature of 45 C is 
advocated, in others 50 J . Hart savs that there is danger of injury 
if the temperature is allowed to rise above 60°, while M. Schulte 
devised a special fermenter, the purpose of which was to maintain 
a constant temperature of 60°C. 

As regards the function or purpose of fermentation there is 
also diversity of opinion. 

# 

Loew summarizes his view as follows :— 

“ The chief purposes of the fermentation processes a^e • 

(1) Removal or contraction of the pulp surrounding the seeds. 

(2) Loosening of the connection between the seed and 
its testa. 

(3) Development of colour and improvement of taste/' 

Others hold that fermentation hardens the interior of the 
bean, toughens the seed coat, or develops the aroma. 

Just how important each of these functions is,* appears to be 
undetermined, and that some of them are important at all is far 
from certain. 

Excellent beans are produced in some countries without 
any fermentation, but, in general, the process appears to be a 
necessary one. If properly carried out, it should result in beans 
that will not mould (the loss through mould often runs very high), 
and which possess the best colour and aroma possible with the variety 
of cacao used. 

Perhaps the three most important qualities influenced by- 
fermentation are colour, sourness or acidity, and aroma, different 
methods of handling the same beans giving results of large diversity 
in these regards. 
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Much uncertainty exists as to the various factors that can 
influence the quality of fermentation, some attaching importance 
to the quality of the container, whether wood or metal, others to 
the time of turning the beans, to chilling of the beans at the surface 
or sides, &c. 

So much uncertainty about fermentation leads to much useless 
thinking, and to uncertain, often erroneous, practice. If some 
of the erroneous conceptions could be proved to be erroneous, 
certain factors could be dropped from consideration, and the problem 
much simplified. An improvement of even a cent a pound on the 
world crop of cacao would be a very significant item. 

Last summer my attention was called to certain of the 
difficulties attendant upon cacao fermentation, and I became 
interested in the problem from a scientific viewpoint, with the 
result that I made something over 250 experiments in the labo¬ 
ratories of the University of Illinois on lots of cacao pods kindly 
supplied to me for this purpose by the United Fruit Company. 
While these experiments cannot be regarded as final, I report them 
herewith because I believe the results to be very significant, 
establishing certain broad fundamental conclusions, and pointing 
the way to several avenues for future experimentation. 

The object of my experiments was mainly two-fold: 1. To 
produce a commercial bean of lighter colour internally than that 
produced by the ordinary fermentation used by the United Fruit 
Company; 2. To produce a bean less acid than that produced 

by the ordinary processes. Both of these have been accomplished, 
as well as several interesting additional changes. 

At the outset of my experiments it appeared probable that 
three factors were much more significant than others ; namely, 
1. Heat, 2. Organisms, 3. Enzymes. Without burdening you with 
the detail of the experiments I will say that the preliminary work 
showed that if the beans are heated to a temperature sufficient 
to kill the embryo, but not sufficiently high to destroy the activity 
of the enzymes within the embryo, and are then maintained at a 
suitable temperature and moisture for a proper length of time, 
a good product is secured. This finding indicated that the first 
step was to determine accurately: (1) the temperature needed to 
kill the embryo, (2) the temperature that it is possible to employ 
without danger of injuring the enzymes. 
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The Temperature necessary to kill the Embryo. 

My experiments have not been sufficiently extensive to settle 
this point accurately. Moreover, it is questionable whether results 
attained on beans from pods shipped from the tropics to Illinois 
would agree precisely with results of experiments carried out in 
the tropics. Nevertheless my results may be accepted tentatively as 
reasonably accurate. 

TABLE I. 

Temperature and Exposure required to Kill the Embryo. 


Time . 

45° 

55° 

60° 

75° 

20 min. 

.. alive 

dead ? 

dead? 

dead 

30 min .. 

.. alive 

dead ? 

dead 

dead 

1 hr. .. 

.. 



dead 

2 hrs, .. 

.. dead 

dead • 

dead 

• • 

24 hrs. .. 

.. dead 

dead 

dead 

.. 

4 days ,. 

.. dead 

dead 

• • 

,, 


It is thus seen that for 60°C. f even a half hour is sufficient to 
kill the embryo, or that 45° for 24 hours or something less, also 
kills the embryo. Loew says the “seeds commence to die when 
the entire fruit is kept for several days at 40° to 45°C.“ 


The Temperature that may be employed without injury 
to the Enzymes. 

The same objections to the accuracy of my conclusions can 
be raised here as in case of the last experiment, but the results 
are accurate enough to be significant. The tests were made by 
submitting 100 live beans to the temperature and for the time 
indicated. The results were read by cutting the seeds open after 
treatment and exposing them to the air. Those in which the 
oxidizing enzymes were uninjured soon turned brown ; those in 
which the enzyme was injured did not turn brown. 
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The results are as follows : 

TABLE II. 

Temperature and Exposure required to destroy the 
Oxidizing Enzyme. 


Minutes. 

100° 

90° 

o 

OO 

72° 

65 c 

60° 

1 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

75 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

100 

100 

1 

2 

0 

0 

7 

100 

100 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

100 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

100 

100 

1 

0 

0 

0 


The figures in the above table indicate the number of seeds 
out of 100 in which the oxidizing enzyme was destroyed. 

It is to be noted that even four minutes at 90° destroyed the 
enzyme in all the seeds, while at 65° even ten minutes destroyed 
it in none. The 72 and 80 experiments need repeating and 
experiments at 65^ should be run for longer times. Subsequent 
experiments showed that the enzymes are not destroyed at 60 
for unlimited time. 

Loew states that “ The killing temperature for oxidases is 
20' to 30'C. higher than for protoplasm or living matter/’ also 
that the peroxidase in the cacao bean was destroyed at 75°C. for five 
minutes, thus being in approximate agreement with my results. 

The significant point is that there is ample margin between 
the death temperature point of the embryo and the destruction 
point of the enzymes. 

Having ascertained this, I subjected various lots of live cacao 
beans to various temperatures below the destruction point of the 
enzyme, but above the death point of the embryo. 

Here I should state that all of these experiments were made 
employing three galvanized iron tanks about 60cm. square and 30 cm. 
deep. These tanks were filled with water kept at a constant level 
by appropriate apparatus, and were so equipped with electric heaters 
and controls that the water in them could be kept at any desired 
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temperature for any length of time, with less than one degree of 
variation. Compressed air was available, so that any variation 
in the oxygen relation desired could be made. Class jars, about 
15 cm. in diameter and 22 cm. deep, with wooden perforated false 
bottoms about 3 cm. from the bottoms of the jars, to provide 
drainage when required, and also to allow the introduction of the 
compressed air, served to hold the beans in the experiments. In 
an early experiment temperatures were used which destroyed the 
enzymes, e.£., boiling for live minutes. Beans so treated, due to the 
destruction of the enzymes, could not, by any subsequent treatment, 
be satisfactorily fermented. Under no treatment did they undergo 
the desired colour change in the embryo, resulting in the tan shades 
favoured by the market. 

Another early experiment was to attempt fermentation, holding 
the temperature below the death point of the embryo. Similarly 
these treatments also failed to give the desired results, the only 
exception being when comparatively low temperatures, e.g. : 
35-45°C. were allowed to act for several days. Such treatments, 
however, killed the embryo, though slowly. 

The results of these preliminary experiments appear there¬ 
fore to establish two points. 

1. The embryo must be killed to permit the enzyme to 

oxidize the embryo to the proper colour. 

2. The heat must be lower than that which would destroy 

the activity of the enzymes. 

The next step was to determine the most favourable temperature 
for enzyme action after the embryo has been killed as above 
indicated. Experiments were then set up according to the following 
tabulation. 


Plan of Experiments on Temperature and Time. 


: 

40° 

45° 

1 ! 

55° 

60° 

: 

i 

80° 

| 

20 min. 

1 

I 20 min. 

20 min. 

20 min. 

I 

20 min. 

2 hrs. 

! 2 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

2 hrs. 

3 days 

1 3 days 

3 days 

3 days 

3 days 

9 days 

9 days 

9 days 

9 days 

9 days 
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As was to be expected none of the short time treatments, 
20 minutes or 2 hours, showed any oxidation of the enzymes. They 
were like raw beans, because the time interval was too short to 
permit the enzymes to act. All four of the 80° treatments 
resulted alike ; no oxidation—because the enzyme was destroyed. 

The lots of beans subjected to 40°, 45°, 55° and 60° for 3 days 
or nine days all showed proper oxidation of the embryo. Further 
experiments were made to determine more exactly the most 
favourable time and the most favourable temperature, but they 
will not be cited here because they should be verified in the tropics. 

The general fundamental conclusion stands out, however, 
that terpperatures from 40° to 60°C. for several days, killing the 
embryo without destroying the enzyme, result in the desirtd colour 
changes in the embryo. 

In all of these experiments the beans were handled carefully 
to avoid bacterial contamination, so that but few bacteria or yeasts 
were present; indeed, at 45°, 55° and 60°, they could not grow 
anyway. Therefore the colour changes secured in these experiments 
were due to heat, and in no way to bacteria or yeasts. It there¬ 
fore appears that the one essential thing is to kill the embryo and 
allow the enzyme to act. The essential process is therefore not 
a fermentation at all. 

Acidity or sourness in the final product is one quality that 
reduces the value of the bean as much, or more so, than does lack 
of proper colour. Much has been written about acidity and many 
are the causes to which it is attributed. Acidity was markedly 
absent from the samples produced by the above-cited experiments. 
So much superior were they to commercial beans senl to me by 
the United Fruit Company from their “regular run” and made 
from raw beans of the same quality that Allegretti’s cacao buyer 
priced them at a much higher figure varying from one to three 
cents a pound due to their superior colour, aroma and lack of acidity. 

Samples of these beans were shipped by me to the Costa 
Rican division of the United Fruit Company and the reply of their 
Manager there reads “ to say that we arc delighted with the 
wonderful progress you have made is putting it mildly indeed.* 1 

To ascertain whether bacteria or yeasts alter the quality of the 
product, beans were killed by heat and inoculated with pure cultures 
of various organisms. Many organisms were employed. 
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particularly organisms known to produce aromatic or other 
distinctive flavours. Among those used were vinegar yeasts, vinegar 
bacteria, lactic acid bacteria, distillers’ yeast, and Bacillus gasofor - 
mans . The beans, inoculated with these, were incubated at 37° 
for several days. 

The colour changes due to the enzymes had proceeded normally 
but in addition, due to the organism, various effects in aroma, taste 
and particularly in acidity were noted. 

It thus appears that the germs growing in the fermenting 
mass, produced chemicals that can penetrate into the beans and 
change their qualities. None was noted that gave any beneficial 
effect. Such, however, may exist. Many were noted that gave 
injurious effects, and many that increased acidity. It appears 
to me probable that the undesirable .acidity of commercial beans 
is due to micro-organisms in the fermenting mass and that these 
micro-organisms are entirely unneeded. In commercial plants, 
as at present conducted, the heat to kill the embryo is produced 
by organisms, mainly bacteria, partly yeasts, which fermenl the 
beans. In so doing the beans on top, below, in the interior and 
at the sides, are at different temperatures, which differences are 
equalized partially by turning the bean mass. The temperature 
is low enough to allow the organisms to grow and acids are produced 
and absorbed. 

Though further work should be done, studying pure cultures 
of yeasts and bacteria, in the search for one that will improve aroma 
or taste, I believe that I have shown that acidity is due to the 
fermentation organisms, and that the surest way to secure proper 
colour and absence of acidity is to eliminate the germs by heat and 
let the enzymes do the iest. 

In studying methods of applying the heat I tried two ways ; 
first killing the embryo by immersing the beans in hot water. 

1. In water. 

Beans w'ere placed in the experimental jars, covered with 
water, and placed in the tanks. 

2. With no water. 

Beans were placed in the jars as above but no water was 
added. 

In both cases the colour changes occurred properly with no 
development of acidity. 
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Experiments were also made parallel to those given above 
wji-h the exception that air was forced continuously through the 
mass of beans. The introduction of the air appeared to hasten 
oxidation somewhat, but not sufficiently to be significant. 

My final conclusions are : 1. That acidity can be avoided by 
avoiding bacteria and yeast. 2. The embryo must be killed by 
heat. 3. That the oxidizing enzymes must be uninjured. 4. That 
the oxidation can proceed in water as well as without. I believe 
that all of this can best be accomplished by killing the embryos 
by artificial heat, by immersing the beans in water in a tank equipped 
with steam coils. This would result in a saving of several days 
over the present method of killing the embryos by heat of 
fermentation. After killing the embryo by heat two lines of 
procedure are open. 

1. To keep them in 60° water until the enzymes have had 

sufficient opportunity to act, or 

2. To drain off the water, or place them in tanks without 

water, still maintaining a temperature above that at 
which germs thrive but below the destruction point 
of the enzymes. 

Processes and machinery which involve all of these ideas can 
readily be devised and adapted to the needs of the large producer 
or of the small planter. 

Very large losses through deductions in price are incurred 
in the markets due to mouldy beans. Beans treated as I have 
outlined above will not mould if stored under proper conditions. 

There is one other point about cacao that I wish to mention, 
that is regarding the degree of maturity of the pods. Tests using 
some accurately controlled devices, such as I have mentioned, 
should be made on different varieties of cacao, and particularly 
on cacao of diffeient degrees of maturity. Comparing these under 
standard conditions, it might be found that different varieties require 
somewhat different temperatures in curing. It is also reasonable 
to expect that there is a certain degree of maturity which would 
yield the best product. If too immature, perhaps the oxidizing 
enzymes are not yet present in sufficient quantity ; if too mature, 
perhaps they have deteriorated. The proper degree of ripeness 
of pod should be ascertained for each variety. This alone might 
lead to a very appreciable increase in the value of the product. 
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THE CACAO BEETLE. 

By F. W. URICH, F.E.S., C.M.Z.S., Entomologist. 

The Congo-Roche, or Cacao Beetle, is found all over Trinidad, 
but up to now it has not been recorded from Tobago. There is 
no cacao estate in Trinidad from which it is entirely absent, 
and on some it is a great pest. The Southern districts suffer more 
than the Central and Northern parts. If left unchecked it is 
capable of inflicting such severe damage on the trees, especially 
those in the first five years of their existence, that whole fields can 
be literally wiped out. Young trees can be so seriously injured 
that they remain crippled for the whole of their existence and can 
never produce cacao to any paying extent. 

The Beetle and its life history .—The beetle is so well known 
that it hardly needs any description (see figs. 2 and 3). In 
colour both sexes are black with grey markings. The wing cases 
are rough. The insect measures, when normal, about 7-8ths of 
an inch in length and 3-8ths of an inch in breadth. Sometimes 
beetles are found of smaller size, due to the larva or worm not having 
had its full quantity or quality ol food. But whatever the size 
of the beetles, they are quite capable of producing eggs that will 
hatch out in the regular way, and produce healthy larvae. The 
sexes are much alike, but males ran be distinguished by their antennae 
or feelers which are always longer and thicker than those of the 
female. In the male the feelers when bent backwards surpass 
the ends of the wing cases by quite half an inch, while those of 
the female project just about I-8th of an inch. Before becoming 
adult the beetle passes through three stages, viz.: egg stage, see fig. 3 
which lasts 5 days, worm, or larval stage see fig. 3, lasting 
75 days, and pupal stage, see fig. 3, lasting 12 days, making a 
total of 92 days, or about 3 months. An adult beetle can live 
for 3 months more, during which time the female lays eggs. 
In confinement a beetle laid 170 eggs in 62 days. In natural freedom 
the number is likely to be more. Every quarter it is possible to have 
a new brood of worms, and were it not that during the wet months 
beetles are not very active and many larvae perish from excessive 
moisture, the multiplication would be beyond control. Dry weather 
is favourable to the beetles and most of their eggs are laid during 
the dry season and the Indian Summer. There ate therefore two 
fairly distinct broods a year, although a great deal of overlapping 
of generations takes place. 
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Fig. 2. 

Adult female beetle, natural size—Colour grey with black markings. 
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Fig. 3, 

Stages of the cacao beetle all natural size. 

A. —Egg in egg pit, the outer surface of the bark has been removed. 

B. —Larva or worm, the body is white and the head is light brown# 

C. —Pupa of a male beetle. Colour w hite. 



PLATE 5. 





1. Section ol branch showing larva in pupal chamber, the larva lives 

in the bark of the branch and enters woody part when about to 
turn into a pupa. 

2. —A. Arrow points to old and abandoned tunnels in bark of stem. 

B. Excrement and sawdust issuing from tunnel of larva, the best 
indication of larva in a tree 
* Feeding marks of adult beetles. 

3. —C. Egg pit. 

D. Burrow in bark of newly hatched larva. 

All Figures natural size 
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Adult beetles feed by gnawing the bark of young twigs of 
cacao, see fig. 4 (2) wild chataigne, silk cotton, okra, wild okra 
(Malachra ) and sometimes Hibiscus. They will lay eggs in any of the 
plants mentioned, but their preference is for cacao and wild chataigne, 
sickly or damaged trees being preferred. In connection with 
cacao, beetles prefer to lay in young trees. They seem to prefer 
the collar, and forks for this purpose, see fig. 4 (2). In full 
grown trees small branches are selected. The worm or larval 
stage is the one which is the most destructive. The worms live 
iust under the bark and eat the cambium. Very often the young 
stem, or the branch is completely ringed and dies. When the 
worm is full grown it burrows into the woody part of the stem, 
or branch, and then hollows out a chamber, see fig. 4(1) in which 
it transforms into the perfect insect. When once a tree has been 
attacked it will always be attractive to further females in search of 
a place in which to deposit their eggs. 

Habits of the Beetles. —The Cacao Beetle loves sunshine and 
dry weather. It will be found feeding on tender twigs in bright 
sunshine, and during dry weather the females are most prolific. 
They like open spots in the cacao field. The female beetle in quest 
of a place in which to deposit her eggs will always choose a 
cacao tree that has been attacked by worms. They are attracted 
by cacao branches on the ground, when left there after trimming 
operations. They will not attack a healthy and uncut wild 
chataigne tree, but barked or trimmed it at once becomes most 
attractive. 

Natural Enemies. —The adult beetle is destroyed by some 
birds that frequent cacao fields, the ‘King of the Woods,* or 
‘Boo-too-too,* being one of the principal. Other useful bird allies 
are ‘merle corbeaux’ and ‘kiskadees.* The worms are destroyed 
by woodpeckers and by hymenopterous parasites, and when theie 
is wet weather and the burrows are saturated with moisture, a large 
percentage of them die off from disease. 

Preventive Measures .—One of the best methods of keeping 
beetles away from cacao fields is to have plenty of ground shade 
in young cultivation. In older fields it is not necessary to ha\e 
a great deal of overhead shade. All that is required is the shade 
of the larger branches, regulated by judicious pruning. In fact 
when this condition is observed, cacao grown without extra shade 
is not more prone to attack than are heavily shaded fields. Good 
wind breaks are useful, especially for unshaded fields. 
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Trapping and destruction of Beetles .—Adult beetles may be 
collected by hand from recently broken heaps of pods, from the 
stems and branches of trees, or branches lying on the ground after 
pruning operations. These opportunities should never be neglected 
in the southern districts of Trinidad. Traps may be prepared from 
the branches and stems of wild chataigne, with the bark left on 
and cut into three foot lengths. The simplest way of using the 
traps, see fig. 1, is to place them leaning on the cacao trees in well 
lighted spots such as the sides of the roads. The traps should 
be examined daily at the brightest time of the day and the beetles 
collected. When traps cease to be attractive they should be burnt 
or buried at a depth of three feet, so as to destroy any larvae, as 
the adult beetle is fond of laying on withering and decomposing tissues. 

Cutting out Worms and Pupae .—A worm always betrays its 
whereabouts on stem or branch by. the chips of fibre and 
excrement which it ejects from its burrow, see fig. 4 (2) generally 
mixed with a gummy substance from the tree. The forks and 
collars of young trees are favourite places of the worms. The 
worms should be carefully cut out with a minimum of injury to 
the tree. The cut surface should be dressed with crude oil or one 
of the repellanls mentioned below. The pupae should be extracted 
from their chambers in the woody part of the stem. Dead branches, 
which usually contain live pupae, should be cut off and burnt. It is 
well to burn all dead branches in districts heavily infested by beetles. 

Poisoning Beetles .—Beetles feed by gnawing the bark of young 
twigs and branches. If these are sprayed, or painted, with arsenate 
of lead, the beetles will be poisoned. 

Arsenate of Lead for Spraying. 

Small Quantities. 

Arsenate of Lead (paste) . .4 ounces. 

Or dry Arsenate of Lead . .2 ounces. 

Water—One pitch oil tin full. 

Large Quantifies. 

Water .. .. .. 50 gallons. 

Arsenate of Lead (paste) .. 5 lb. 

Or dry Arsenate of Lead .. 2\ lb. 

The above solutions are effective but in order to give the mixture 
more body it is always better to use slaked stone lime, m the proportion 
of 1 lb. to each pitch oil tin, or 10 lb, to every 50 gallons of water. 
Always slake the lime first in a little water. When the slaking is com¬ 
pleted add the Arsenate of Lead and then fill up with the full quantity 
of water. Always agitate the mixture when painting or spraying. 
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Repellants .—To prevent female beetles from laying eggs 
especially in their favourite trees (a beetle generally chooses a tree 
that has been already affected by worms) paint the stem and 
branches, especially the fork and collar, with one of the following 
materials. It is necessary to remove worms before painting. 

(a) Road Oil. 

(b) Tar. 

(c) Lime and Arsenate of Lead. 

(d) Clay, Soap and Arsenate of Lead. 

Lime and Arsenate of Lead Wash. 

Best Stone Lime .. .. 1 lb. 

Arsenate of Lead Paste . .2 oz. 

or dry Arsenate of Lead .. 1 oz. 

Water—A pitch oil tin full. 

Slake the Stone Lime in water before adding Arsenate of Lead. 

Clay and Soap Wash. 

Soap, either Hard or Soft .. \ lb. 

Arsenate of Lead paste . .2 oz. 

Or dry Arsenate of Lead . .1 oz. 

Water—A pitch oil tin full. 

Clay—Enough to make a thick paste. 

Dissolve the Soap first in about half the tin of water, add the 
Arsenate of Lead, then enough Clay to make a thick wash, and 
then fill tin. 

Both the Lime and Clay washes are applied with a brush. 

Remarks .—For all spraying and painting operations choose 
a fine dry day. As long as there are a couple of hours of sunshine 
to dry the mixture on the trees it will not be washed off by rain. 

Precautions to be Observed. 

1. The best time of the year for treating trees is during the 
Dry Season, and in the Indian Summer. 

2. Trees should always be carefully wormed before painting 
or spraying. 

3. Remember that the young trees need the most attention. 

4. Always burn dead branches. 

5. Keep young trees well supplied with ground shade ; if figs 
will not grow use balisier. 

6. Last, but not least, remember that good cultivation goes 
a long way to make the trees more resistant to beetle attack. 
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THE PLANTAIN WEEVIL, 

By F. W. Urich, f.e.s., c.m.z.s., Entomologist. 

Plantain Weevil, Black Weevil, Banana Borer, are local names 
by which Cosmopolites sordidus is known. It is a black weevil 
measuring a little over 3*8ths of an inch in length and shewn 
in fig. 1 about two and one half times larger than natural size. 
The damage to plantains and figs is done by the larvae, or worms, 
which are the young stage of the beetle. The pest is found over 
the tropical world of both hemispheres, and was first described 
in 1824. In this part of the world there are few places from which 
it has not been recorded. It was first noticed in Trinidad in 1912, 
but there is no doubt that it was present before that year. It 
is quite possible that it may have come to us from the Mainland 
of South America. Tobago was believed to be free of this pest up 
to 1924, when it was discovered there by the Agricultural Adviser. 

Host Plants .—The weevil appears to attack all the members 
of the banana family. It is particularly destructive to the plantain 
which it has wiped out in many localities in Trinidad. Bananas 
grown in good soil or well cultivated are not prevented from bearing 
crops, and the red fig, silk fig, and sucrier are particularly resistant. 
Banana plants which develop slowly owing to poor soil or neglect 
may suffer severely. 


Nature of Attack. 

The larvae, or worms, which are hatched from eggs laid by 
the mother beetle in the bulbs, tunnel in the root stock and stop 
the flow of sap in the plant. The bulbs will be attacked over and 
over again by successive generations of larvae until they are quite 
rotten and decayed. The first indication that a plant is affected 
is the withering and yellowing of the leaves. As the attack in the 
root stock increases in severity, bearing plants topple over and young 
shoots are dwarfed and sickly. 

Life History .—The weevil lays its eggs low down between 
the leaf sheaths, in the stem, or in the bulb. In every case, with 
its beak it prepares a small cavity for the reception of the eggs. 
The egg stage lasts from 5 to 7 days. The larvae are active from 
15 to 20 days. The pupal period occupies from 5 to 8 days, making 
the total 25 to 35 days for development from egg to perfect stage. 



Lady bird weevil borer. All Figures slightly enlarged. 

(a) adult beetle, (b) larva or worm, (c) pupa ventral view, (d) pupa lateral 
view, (e) profile view of the beak of the male beetle. (/) profile view of 
the beak of the female beetle, (g) head of larva or worm from the front. 


PLATE 8. 
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Breeding goes on right through the year. Adult beetles have lived 
in confinement for 16 weeks, and under natural conditions can 
live still longer, Adults and larvae will remain in a plant until 
it is quite destroyed. The weevils are inclined to be gregarious ; 
they can be found assembled in dark cavities in the banana stems 
and bulbs. ^ The adults are able to fly and they spread by this means 
mostly at night. Specimens have been taken at La Brea flying 
against the wind, and a mile and even more away from any banana 
plantations. 

The Early Stages .—The larvae, or worms, are of the 
characteristic weevil form, having the head dark reddish-brown and 
the body white. Full grown the larva measures about half an inch. 
In shape it is somewhat like the larva of the ‘ lady-bird ’ weevil, 
but with a less bulging abdomen. The pupa is white and a little 
less than half an inch in length. It is generally to be found in a 
small cavity in the bulb. It is not enclosed in any special cocoon. 

The early stages of the ‘lady-bird’ weevil may be mistaken 
for those of the plantain weevil, but they are but rarely found in 
the same parts of the banana plant. They occur mostly in the 
stems of plants in a state of fermentation due to fungoid disease, 
and well above the ground. The pupa of the ‘ lady-bird * beetle 
is always enclosed in a cocoon formed of the fibres of the plant. 
The adult of the ‘lady-bird’ beetle (see fig. 2) can readily be 
distinguished from the plantain weevil, being reddish-brown with 
black stripes. 

Control .—With a reasonable amount of care and energy it 
is possible to keep the plantain weevil in check, but the following 
recommendations must be carried out regularly:— 

1. Use only weevil-free suckers for planting. If it is not 
possible to obtaih maiden suckers, be sure to trim the 
suckers in such a way that all adhering earth, roots 
and skin are cut away and the fresh tissues exposed. 
It will then be easy to see the tunnels of the larvae, 
or worms—if affected. In any case it is most desirable 
to submerge the plants in water for 48 hours before 
planting. This will destroy the weevils and their larvae 
without damaging the suckers. 
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2. Always destroy badly affected stools by digging them up 

and putting them in the manure heap or animal pen, 
or otherwise dispose of them by burning or burying 
deeply. All root stocks and stems should always be 
cut into small pieces, so as to hasten decay or drying 
up, and so preclude the breeding of beetles in them. 

3. Always plant as far as possible from infected spot? and 

use traps to catch the adult weevils. Traps are prepared 
by cutting fresh stems in 3 foot lengths, and slicing 
them; the bulbs are also sliced. Traps should be 
placed between rows of bananas, about 50 and 25 feet 
apart. It is essential that the traps should be examined 
as often as possible—if it cannot be done daily. When 
the traps cease to be attractive they should be destroyed 
as mentioned above. 

4. Last and not least : Do net lose sight of the fact that good 

and clean cultivation goes a long way to help the plants 
to resist diseases and pests. 
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AGRICULTURAL CONTRACTS 
ORDINANCE. 

TRINIDAD and TOBAGO. 


No. 36-1925. 

1 ASSENT, 

[L.S.] 

H. A. BYATT, 

Governor . 


18th June, 1925, 


AN ORDINANCE to consolidate and amend the law relating to 
Agricultural Contracts. 

[1 8th June, 1925.] 

Be it enacted by the Governor of Trinidad and Tobago with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative Council thereof as follows:— 

Short title . 

1. This Ordinance may be cited as the Agricultural Contracts 
Ordinance, 1925. 

Interpretation . 

2. In this Ordinance, unless the context otherwise requires— 

“ Agricultural Contract ” and “ Contract " mean an agreement 
whereby a person called a contractor is let into possession of a parcel 
of land by the owner thereof for the purpose of bringing such parcel 
of land into cultivation or for the bona fide purpose of extending the 
cultivation thereon in accordance with the terms of such agreement, 
and includes all contracts whether entered into before or after the 
commencement of this Ordinance, and whether registered or 
unregistered, but shall not include any agreement relating to the 
cultivation of sugar-cane ; 

“ Bailiff ” means the Bailiff attached to the Court and includes 
bis assistants ; 

M Claim ” means any action, suit, or other proceeding brought 
or taken under this Ordinance ; 
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44 Clerk ” means the Clerk of the Peace or Assistant Clerk of the 
Peace attached to the Petty Civil Court; 

44 Court " means the Court in which any claim is brought or is 
being prosecuted; and includes the Judge, or, in the case of the 
Supreme Court, a Judge of such Court; 

44 Cultivate" means clearing, sowing, planting, draining, 
cleaning, weeding, or any agricultural work whatsoever done upon 
lands under contract; 

44 Defendant ” means any person against whom relief of any 
sort is claimed under this Ordinance ; 

“ Functionary 99 includes any Magistrate, Justice, Warden* 
Assistant Warden, and any public officer duly appointed by the 
Governor to be a functionary under this Ordinance ; 

44 Judge ” means the Judge of the Petty Civil Court of the 
district in which the lands under contract or any portion thereof 
are situate; 

44 Judgment ” and 44 Order 44 mean any judgment, decision* 
direction, ruling, finding, or order made by the Court ; 

44 Owner ’* means the proprietor of any land given out or part 
of which is given out under a contract to be cultivated by a contractor* 
or the duly authorized agent or manager for the time being of such 
owner, or the person in whom such lands shall from time to time be 
vested, or his duly authorized agent or manager for the time being ; 

44 Plaintiff 44 means any person claiming relief of any sort against 
a defendant under this Ordinance ; 

44 Registered 44 means registered under the provisions of this 
Ordinance; 

44 Registered contractor 44 means a contractor whose contract 
is registered ; 

44 Unregistered contractor 44 means a contractor whose contract 
is not registered. 

Agricultural Contracts—Generally. 

Agricultural Contracts . 

3. Nothing contained in the Masters and Servants Ordinance* 
No. 66, shall affect any contract falling within the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 
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Rights of contractor , 

4. —(1) A contract, whether entered into before or after the 
commencement of this Ordinance, shall not be deemed or be 
construed to be or to create an interest in land ; but a contractor 
shall, subject to the provisions hereinafter contained, be entitled 
as against the owner to the possession of the parcel of land in respect 
of which he has a contract, although such parcel of land may be 
subject to the provisions of the Real Property Ordinance, No. 60, 
and although a note of such contract shall not have been endorsed 
on the Crown grant or certificate of title evidencing title to such land. 

(2) The contractor’s right to possession shall include the right 
to reap and apply to his own use the provisions on the land under 
contract, and the right to reap in the ordinary course of husbandry 
and to apply to his own use, unless prohibited by the terms of his 
contract, the produce of the trees on such land. 

(3) The contractor shall, subject to the provisions hereinafter 
contained, be entitled to retain possession until he has been paid all 
moneys payable to him by the owner in respect of his contract or in 
pursuance of any judgment or order founded on such contract or 
the provisions of this Ordinance. 

(4) Nothing herein contained shall in any wise prejudice or 
affect debts due to the Crown or any right of the Crown. 

Duties of contractor retaining possession . 

5. Where a contractor remains in possession after the expiration 
or termination of his contract, the contractor shall continue to be 
subject to all the terms and conditions of such contract in like manner 
as if such contract had not expired or had not terminated. 

Trees or plants to he owner's property during contract . 

6. Notwithstanding the occupation by the contractor of any 
land under contract, and notwithstanding his right of possession 
all such trees, plants, or vegetable productions as may be upon it at 
the time such contract is entered into, or which may, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the contract, be sown or planted by the contractor to be 
delivered over to and be for the benefit of the owner at the termination 
of the contract, shall, during such occupation, and subject to the 
provisions of this Ordinance, be and be held to be the property of the 
owner for all purposes both civil and criminal. 
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Owner may impound animals of contractor . 

7. If any animat, whether the property of the contractor or not, 
strays and damages the trees, plants, or vegetable productions 
belonging to the owner, whether such damage be done on the land 
held under contract or not, it shall be lawful for the owner to impound. 
the said animal, and the provisions of the Pound Ordinance, No, 12, 
shall apply to all such cases. 


Liability for existing contracts on sale or devolution of estate . 

8, On the alienation or devolution of ownership of an allotment 
or of any estate whereon land may be held by a contractor, the 
incoming owner of such allotment or. estate shall, subject to the 
provisions hereinafter contained, be bound by all contracts existing 
at the time of such alienation or devolution, and such incoming 
owner shall be liable for the performance of all unfulfilled parts of 
such contracts in the same manner and to the same extent as, but 
for such alienation or devolution, the* former owner would have 
been liable. 


Contracts entered into subsequently to a mortgage on the estate . 

9.—(I) The owner of any land subject to a mortgage shall not 
enter into any contract save with the written consent of the mortgagee. 
Any person contravening the provision of this subjection shall be 
liable to a penalty of twenty pounds ; Provided that no such 
contravention shall affect the validity of the contract. 

(2) A contract made subsequently to a mortgage shall bind the 
mortgagee and any person claiming through him : Provided that 
such mortgagee or other person shall not be liable to pay for any 
tree which was planted prior to the date of the contract and which 
was at such date two years old or more, and such mortgagee or other 
person shall not be liable to pay more than half the stipulated price 
(which price shall not exceed the price ordinarily paid in the district) 
for trees which were planted prior to the date of the contract and 
which were at such date less than two years old. The onus of proving 
the age of any tree planted before the date of the contract shall be 
on the contractor. 
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Mortgagee may pay off contractor. 

(3) Such mortgagee or other person shall be entitled to pay off 
such contractor whether his contract is registered or not and to 
recover possession of the land under contract upon giving notice 
to the contractor at any time within three months after taking 
possession of the allotment or estate of which the land subject 
to such contract forms part, although the term of such contract 
shall not have expired. 

(4) Any additional payment to which the contractor shall be 
entitled under the terms of his contract shall be recoverable from 
the mortgagor, or any other person who may be liable. 

(5) Every contract entered into in respect of land subject to a 
mortgage shall be registered by the mortgagor within one year of 
the entry into possession by the contractor under such contract : 
Provided that where a mortgage is subsisting at the commencement 
of this Ordinance such contract shall be registered within one year 
from such commencement. 

Any person failing to comply with the requirements of this 
sub-section shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds : 
Provided that no such contravention shall affect the validity of 
the contract. 


Illegal stipulations. 

10. If in any contract there shall be any provision directly or 
indirectly respecting the place where or the manner in which or the 
person or persons with whom the whole or any part of the earnings 
due or to become due to any contractor shall be laid out or expended, 
such provision shall be and is hereby declared illegal, null and void : 
Provided that this section shall not apply to moneys advanced by 
the owner to the contractor to be expended upon the cultivation of 
the land under contract. 


Taxes . 

11. Notwithstanding any provision to the contrary in the contract 
contained, the owner shall pay all rates, taxes, and other moneys due 
to the Crown in respect of any parcel of land held under contract from 
him, and also in respect of any buildings erected thereon. 
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Right of owner in case of illness or other disability of contractor. , 

12. In the case of continued disability of the contractor arising 
from illness, injury, or other reasonable cause to maintain his contract 
in proper order or to provide for such maintenance, the owner may, 
but shall not be obliged to, do any necessary work which should have 
been done by the contractor under the terms of his contract, and it 
shall be lawful for the owner to deduct from moneys to come to the 
contractor the actual cost of such work exclusive of that of supervision. 

Contractor dying intestate and without next of 

13. Where a contractor dies intestate and without next of kin, 
the owner shall, within two months from the date of such death, 
cause a valuation of such contract to be made, and such owner shall, 
after deducting any sum owing to him by such contractor, deposit 
in the Post Office Savings Bank such som as may be found by such 
valuation to be due to the deceased contractor, and such deposit 
shall discharge such owner pro tanto from any claim or demand 
respecting such contract, and all such moneys shall be received at 
the said Bank under the name of the contractor with the addition of 
the words ** contractor, deceased,” and tnay be drawn from the said 
Bank in the manner provided by the Savings* Bank Ordinance (22), 
1918. 

Inspection of land . 

14. The owner and any person or persons appointed by him, 
and any person or persons appointed by the Court, may enter upon 
the land under contract at any reasonable times to inspect or to 
value the same, and any contractor obstructing or molesting any 
such person in so doing shall be liable, on summary conviction 
before a Magistrate, to a penalty not exceeding five pounds. 

Erection of buildings . 

15. The contractor may, with the consent in writing of the 
owner, and upon such part of the land under contract as the owner 
may point out to him, erect buildings upon the said lands. 

Registered Contracts. 

Registration of written contracts. 

16. —(1) A contract in writing signed by the parties thereto, in 
•duplicate, in the presence of and attested by a functionary as a* 
witness, shall be registered under this Ordinance* 
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(2) Before the contract is signed as aforesaid, the functionary 
before whom it is signed shall explain or cause to be explained the 
terms and conditions thereof to the parties thereto, and shall satisfy 
himself that the said parties understand the terms and conditions 
thereof. 

Fees. 

17. There shall be paid on the signing and attestation of each 
duplicate as aforesaid the fee set forth in the Second Schedule to 
this Ordinance. The said fee shall be paid by the owner. 

Contracts in writing to be registered and filed. 

18. —(1) Where the contract is not signed before the Judge, 
it shall be the duty of the functionary before whom it is signed 
forthwith to forward both duplicates to the judge. 

(2) Where the contract is signed before the Judge, or where 
any contract shall have been forwarded to him under the last 
preceding sub-section, the Judge shall cause one of the duplicates 
to be securely and safely filed in his office, and shall forthwith 
transmit the other to the Registrar-General who shall register 
the same. 

Registration of contracts. 

19. Upon receipt by the Registrar-General of a contract duly 
signed and attested as aforesaid, such contract shall be deemed to 
be registered under the provisions of this Ordinance. 

Register of contracts. 

20. —(1) The Registrar-General shall keep a book, to be called 
the Register Book of Agricultural Contracts, in which all such 
contracts received by him as aforesaid shall be properly recorded. 

Searches. 

(2) All persons shall be at liberty to search the Register Book, 
or* the file in the office of the Judge, on payment of the sum of one 
shilling, and no multiplication of books shall increase the fee. 

Certified copies of contracts , 

21. On the payment of a fee of one shilling, any person shall 
be entitled to be supplied with a copy of a contract filed in the office 
of the Judge or registered at the office of the Registrar-General and 
of the endorsements thereon, duly certified under the hand of the 
Judge or his Clerk or of the Registrar-General. 
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Assignment of contract 

22. —(1) A contractor with the consent in writing of the owner, 
may assign his interest in a registered contract at any time to any 
person or persons. 

(2) After such assignment the assignee shall have the same 
rights and be subject to the same liabilities under the contract as his 
assignor had and was subject to. 

Discharging contracts . 

23. —(1) A registered contract may be discharged or voluntarily 
cancelled by a receipt or memorandum signed in the presence of and 
attested by a functionary. 

(2) Where the functionary is not the Judge, he shall forthwith 
forward such receipt or memorandum to the Judge, who shall cause 
the same to be filed in his office. 

Note of assignment , drc., to be made on contract . 

24. —(1) A note of every assignment made with the written 
consent of the owner, and of every discharge or cancellation of a 
contract, and of every judgment or order made in pursuance of this 
Ordinance, shall be endorsed on the duplicate filed with the Judge, 
and such note shall be signed by the Judge. 

(2) The Judge shall forthwith transmit a note of every such 
assignment, discharge, cancellation, judgment, or order to the 
Registrar-General, who shall cause the same to be endorsed on the 
contract affected thereby, and such endorsation shall be signed by 
the Registrar-General. 

Claims in respect of Registered Contracts. 

When owner may sue for possession of land . 

25. In any of the following cases :— 

(1) Where a registered contractor transfers or mortgages or 
sublets his contract without having previously obtained 
the consent in writing of the owner to do so ; or 

(2) When the term or interest of a registered contractor 
in the contract has expired, either under the terms 
of the contract or upon expiration of a notice to quit 
when necessary; or 

(3) Where a registered contractor neglects the cultivation 
of the land under contract, or his cultivation of the 
same is grossly defective, or where a contractor breaks 
or evades any of the terms and conditions of the 
contract; or 
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(4) Where a registered contractor receives moneys from 
the owner to be expended upon the cultivation of the 
land and does not so expend them ; or 

(5) Where by the terms of a registered contract the owner 
is entitled to have the same cancelled ; or 

(6) Where a registered contractor has been convicted of 
larceny or of any offence under the Sale of Produce 
Ordinance (54), 1921, or of conveying or being in 
possession of produce suspected to have been stolen or 
unlawfully obtained ; or 

(7) Where the owner disputes the validity of any registered 
contract ; or 

(8) Where notice has been given under section 9 (3) of 
this Ordinance 

the owner or mortgagee as the case may he may bring a claim, 

(a) to recover possession of the land under contract, or 

( b ) to obtain cancellation of the contract. 

Rights of parties on determination of contract . 

26. Upon the determination of a registered contract, or in any 
case in which the owner brings a claim for possession or for cancel¬ 
lation of a registered contract, or at any time during the continuance 
of such contract when either party to it breaks or evades any of the 
terms or conditions thereof, the party aggrieved may bring a claim 
against the other parly thereto for any moneys, whether on balance 
of account or otherwise, and whether sounding in damages or not, 
which the plaintiff may allege arc due and owing to him under or by 
virtue of the terms and stipulations in such contract contained or as 
damages for the breach thereof. 

Set~ojf and counterclaim . 

27. The defendant in any action may, by way of set-off or 
counterclaim, bring any claim against the plaintiff to which he may 
be entitled, whether for possession or for cancellation of such 
contract, or for moneys, whether upon balance of account or not, 
and whether sounding in damages or not, which he may allege are 
due and owing to him by the plaintiff under or by virtue of the 
terms and stipulations in such contract contained or as damages for 
the breach thereof. 
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Joinder of claims . 

2|L The plaintiff or defendant in any action or counterclaim 
^ join every claim to which he may be entitled in respect of a 
registered contract. 

Powers of the Court . 

29.—(I) Upon the hearing of any such claim and counterclaim, 
if any, the Court may, according to the nature of the relief asked for, 
do all or any of the following things, namely, order the contractor 
to deliver possession of the land under contract, or cancel the contract, 
or award to the plaintiff or to the defendant such sum as it shall think 
just, as money payable to him under the terms of the said contract 
or as damages for the breach of any of the terms and stipulations 
thereof. 

(2) Provided always that when the Court makes an order 
for possession or for the cancellation of a contract, the Court shall 
have power, although there shall not have been any claim by the 
contractor in that behalf, to order the owner to pay to the contractor 
such sum, if any, as it shall consider a just compensation for the 
work and labour done on the land under contract, regard being 
had to the terms of the contract, includihg the value of unreaped 
provisions, to the benefit to be derived by the owner by reason of 
such work and labour, to any damages suffered by the owner by 
reason of any breach by the contractor of any of the terms and 
stipulations in such contract, to any advances made to the contractor, 
and to the provisions of section 9 (2) of this Ordinance. 

Hearing of counterclaim . 

30. If, in any case in which the defendant brings a set-off or 
counterclaim, the claim of the plaintiff is stayed, discontinued, 
or dismissed, the set-off or counterclaim may nevertheless be 
proceeded with. 

Court may grant time to put contract in order . 

31. Where any claim is brought by the owner against a registered 
contractor, and the owner shall prove his case to the satisfaction 
of the Court, it shall be lawful for the Court in its discretion, instead 
of ordering the contract to be cancelled, or instead of awarding 
to the owner pecuniary compensation, to order and direct that 
the contractor shall have such reasonable time allowed to him 
as the Court shall see fit to make good any defaults or to remedy any 
breaches of contract committed or suffered by the contractor, 
and the Court may adjourn the case until the expiration of the 
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time so allowed, and if at such adjourned hearing the contractor 
fails to bring evidence to prove to the satisfaction of the Cdulj|; 
that he has made good the said defaults or breaches of contract* 
the Court may proceed to decide the claim as if such adjournment 
had not taken place. 

Payment of compensation delayed. 

32. Where pecuniary compensation is awarded to an owner 
against a contractor, the Court may, if it thinks fit, direct the said 
compensation instead of being paid at once to be deducted from such 
moneys as may become payable by the owner to the contractor at the 
termination or cancellation of the contract. 

Evidence of registered contracts . 

33. In all Courts and in all proceedings whatever with reference 
to any registered contract 

(1) The contract filed in the office of the Judge or registered 
at the office of the Registrar-General shall be conclusive 
evidence of the terms therein contained ; 

(2) The signatures of the parties to such contract and of the 
attesting witness and also the signatures to any endorse¬ 
ments thereon and to any documents filed therewith 
shall be presumed to be genuine ; and it shall not be 
necessary to prove the said signatures, but the production 
of the said contracts and documents coming from the 
proper custody shall be sufficient proof of the contract 
and of any endorsements thereon and of any such 
documents as aforesaid ; 

(3) Every fact contained in an endorsement shall be presumed 
to be true until the contrary is proved ; 

(4) The production of a certified copy of a contract filed in 
the office of the Judge or registered at the office of the 
Registrar-General, or of the duplicate filed in the office 
of tfie Judge, shall be proof of the registration of such 
contract; 

(5) A certified copy of a contract filed in the office of the 
Judge or registered at the office of the Registrar-General 
shall be prima facie proof of the terms of such contract, 
and of the several endorsements thereon, and of every 
fact which would be evidenced by the production of the 
contract from the proper custody. 
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Unregistered Contracts, 

Unregistered contracts . 

34. —(1) Where a person claims to be in possession or to be 
entitled to the possession of a parcel of land as an unregistered 
contractor, the owner of such land or the alleged contractor may, 
respectively, bring a claim against the other party for the recovery 
of possession of the said parcel of land, or for work and labour done 
as a contractor, as the case may be. 

(2) If it shall appear that such person is entitled to possession 
of such parcel of land by virtue of an unregistered contract, and such 
owner and contractor do not consent to sign and register a contract 
under the provisions of this Ordinance, or are unable to.agree to the 
terms of such contract, the Court shall make an order for the delivery 
of possession of such parcel of land to such owner, and shall award 
to the contractor such sum, if any, as the Court shall consider a just 
compensation for the work and labour done on the said parcel of 
land, regard being had to the terms of the contract, if in writing, and 
if not in writing, to the terms customary in registered contracts in 
the district, to the benefit to be derived »by the owner by reason of 
such work and labour, to any damages the owner may have suffered 
by reason of any default or neglect on the part of the contractor, to 
any advances made to the contractor, and to the provisions 
contained in section 9 (2) of this Ordinance. 

(3) If it shall appear that no valid contract exists, or that the 
contractor by reason of his negligent and defective cultivation is not 
entitled to any compensation, the Court shall make an order for the 
delivery of possession of such parcel of land to the owner. 

Procedure and General provisions. 

Warrants of possession . 

35. —(1) Where an order for delivery of possession of any parcel 
of land has been made under the provisions of this Ordinance, the 
Judge may, on the application of the owner, at any time after such 
order, or at any time after payment of all moneys which the owner 
may have been ordered to pay to the contractor where such order 
has been made, issue a warrant under his hand to the bailiff, 
commanding him within a period to be therein named, being not 
less than three clear days nor more than two months from the date 
of the warrant, to enter by force, if necessary, into the premises and 
give possession of the same to the said owner. 
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(2) Provided that entry under any such warrant shall not be 
made on a Sunday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, nor on any day 
appointed by law to be kept as a public holiday, nor at any time 
except between the hours of six in the morning and six in the 
afternoon. 

(3) Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to protect any person on whose application and to whom any such 
warrant shall be granted from any action which may be brought 
against him by any such contractor for or in respect of such entry 
and taking possession, where such person had not, at the time of 
granting the same, lawful right to the possession of the premises. 

(4) An application under this section may be made in Chambers 
to the Judge of the Court which made the order, without formality 
and ex parte : Provided that where an order has been made for the 
payment of any moneys to the contractor, the application for the 
issue of a warrant shall be supported by an affidavit verifying the 
full payment and satisfaction of all moneys so ordered to be paid ; 
and if such application is not made within one month from the date 
of the order for possession, such Judge may, in his discretion, adjourn 
the hearing of the application into Court and require notice of any 
such application to be served upon the contractor. 

(5) In this section the expression “ Judge M shall include a 
Judge of the Supreme Court, where the order for delivery oi 
possession has been made by such Court. 

Protection of officers. 

36. It shall not be lawful to bring any action or prosecution 
against the Judge by whom any such warrant as aforesaid shall have 
been issued, or against any bailiff by whom such warrant may be 
executed for issuing such warrant or executing the same respectively 
by reason that the person on whose application the same shall have 
been granted had not lawful right to the possession of the land 
under contract. 

Action for irregularity in obtaining possession. 

37. In any case where the owner at the time of applying for 
such Warrant as aforesaid had lawful right to the possession of the 
land mentioned in the warrant, neither the said owner nor his agent 
nor any other person acting in his behalf shall be deemed to be a 
trespasser by reason merely of any irregularity or informality in the 
mode of proceeding for obtaining possession under this Ordinance, 
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but the party aggrieved may, if he think fit, bring an action for auch 
irregularity or informality in which the damage alleged to be sustained 
thereby shall be specially laid, and may recover full satisfaction for 
such damage with the costs of the action : Provided that if the 
damage so laid be not proved, the defendant shall be entitled to 
Judgment, or if damages are not proved at any sum exceeding one 
pound, the plaintiff shall recover no more costs than damages, unless 
the Judge of the Court in which the trial shall have been held shall 
certify his opinion that full costs ought to be allowed. 

Procedure under section 9 (4). 

38. Where any person shall be liable to pay any money to a 
contractor by virtue of section 9 (4) of this Ordinance, such person 
may be made a co-defendant in any action by an owner or contractor, 
and the Court may, if such person is not made a co-defendant, require 
such person to be made a defendant and to be served with a copy of 
the summons and a statement showing briefly the facts and circum¬ 
stances whereon such liability rests, and the Court shall adjudicate 
and make such order between the parties in accordance with the 
provisions of this Ordinance as the justice of the case requires. 

Court may appoint persons to report . 

39. —(1) When any claim arising out of a contract is brought 
before the Court, it shall be lawful for the Judge to visit the land 
under contract or he may appoint one or more skilled persons to 
go upon the said land and report to him as to the state of cultivation 
of the same and also as to any circumstances upon which he may 
desire information. 

(2) The person or persons so appointed shall make a report in 
writing to the Court and shall attend at the hearing of the claim or 
at any adjournment thereof to be examined as a witness ; and such 
report shall be read and may be referred back for further consideration. 

(3) Such reports or amended reports, as the case may be, shall 
form part of the evidence in the case, and any fees to be paid to the 
person or persons appointed as aforesaid shall be paid by such party 
to the claim as the Judge shall order. 

Jurisdiction of Petty Civil Courts . 

40. The Judge shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine all 
claims arising out of a contract or under the provisions of this 
Ordinance, provided such claim is not for, and does not include 
a claim for, a sum which exceeds one hundred pounds. 
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/Ipp/iea/ion 0 / /Ac Petty Civil Courts Ordinance . 

41. All claims arising out of a contract which the Judge shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and determine and all applications and 
proceedings incidental to any such claim shall be deemed to be and 
the same are hereby declared to be actions and proceedings under 
the Petty Civil Courts Ordinance, 1911, and, subject to the provisions 
of this Ordinance and so far as the same shall be applicable, the 
provisions of the Petty Civil Courts Ordinance (9), 1911, and any rules 
made thereunder, shall apply to all such claims and proceedings ; 
and all judgments and orders made by the Judge in pursuance of 
this Ordinance shall be deemed to be judgments and orders made 
under the Petty Civil Courts Ordinance, 1911, and shall be enforceable 
as such. 

Payment into Court . 

42. —(1) In any case where a claim is brought before the Judge 
under the provisions of this Ordinance, the defendant may deposit 
with the Judge any sum to which he admits the plaintiff is entitled, 
and the Clerk shall forthwith give notice of such deposit to the 
plaintiff or his solicitor. 

(2) The plaintiff may accept the said sum in full satisfaction of 
his claim, and thereupon the Judge shall pay it over to him and take 
his receipt accordingly, and the Judge may allow him his costs up to 
the date of the said deposit. 

(3) In case the plaintiff elects to proceed with his claim and the 
Judge finds that the sum so deposited was sufficient, the plaintiff 
shall not be entitled to any costs incurred after the date of the said 
deposit unless the Judge shall otherwise order. 

Where no jurisdiction. 

43. Where a claim is brought before the Judge which he has no 
jurisdiction to try, he shall order such claim to be struck out, and he 
shall have power to award costs to the same extent and recoverable 
in the same manner as if he had jurisdiction to try such claim. 

Certiorari . 

44. No judgment or order of the Judge acting under the powers 
contained in this Ordinance shall be brought before the Supreme 
Court for review, save and except under section 32 of the Judicature 
Ordinance, No. 34, or save and except in the manner and according 
to the provisions hereof. * 
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Rehearing. 

45. In ail cases the Judge shall have power i! he thinks (it at any 
time within three months from the date of his judgment to rehear 
any matter by way of new trial or otherwise upon such terms as he 
shall think reasonable, and in the meantime to stay proceedings. 


Appeal . 

46.—(1) Any party who may be aggrieved by the judgment or 
order of the Judge may appeal from the same to the Full Court, upon 
giving security for the costs of the appeal to the satisfaction of the 
Judge in such sum (if any) as the Judge shall direct. 

(2) Notwithstanding such party has not given the security 
required by the Judge, he may, by leave of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, upon good cause shewn to the satisfaction of such Judge and 
upon such terms as such Judge shall in his discretion impose, appeal 
to the Full Court from such judgment or order. 

(3) Application for leave to appeal under the last preceding 
sub-section shall be made in Chambers within one month from the 
giving of the judgment or order. 

(4) The rules of practice and procedure governing appeals to 
the Full Court in civil matters shall apply to appeals under this 
Ordinance. 


Noies of evidence . 

47. At the trial or hearing of any claim tried by the Judge under 
the provisions of this Ordinance he shall take a note of the evidence 
adduced therein, and he shall, at the request of either party, make 
a note of any question of law raised before him and of the facts in 
evidence in relation thereto and of his decision thereon, and of his 
decision of the claim. 


Powers of managers , &c. 

48. The manager, overseer, or other person in charge of any 
allotment or estate may sign contracts for and on behalf of the owner 
thereof, and may appear and prosecute or defend on his behalf before 
a Judge any claim by or against the owner of such allotment or estate. 
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Costs . 

49. —(1) The awarding of costs of any proceedings under this 
Ordinance before the Judge shall be in the discretion of the Judge. 
He may order any party to such proceedings to pay such costs* 
including the costs of the summoning and the attendance of necessary 
witnesses as he may think best, regard being had to the scale set out 
in the Third Schedule to this Ordinance. 

(2) In all proceedings under this Ordinance before the Judge 
he may in his discretion allow in respect of the services of solicitor 
or counsel the costs set forth in the Third Schedule to this Ordinance 
or any less amounts that he may think fit. 

Jurisdiction of Supreme Court. 

50. Nothing in this Ordinance contained shall in any way affect 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court or any Judge thereof. 

Remitting action to be tried by inferior Court . 

51. *—(1) Where, in any action brought in the Supreme Court 
upon any contract under this Ordinance, the claim endorsed on the 
writ is either to recover possession of land held under the terms of the 
said contract, or where such claim does not exceed one hundred 
pounds, or in any case where such claim although it originally 
exceeded one hundred pounds is reduced by payment, an admitted 
set-off, or otherwise, to a sum not exceeding one hundred pounds, 
it shall be lawful for the defendant in the action within fourteen days 
from the day upon which the writ shall have been served upon him* 
if the whole or part of the demand of the plaintiff be contested, to 
apply to a Judge of the Supreme Court in Chambers for a summons 
to the plaintiff to show cause why such action should not be tried 
before the Judge of the Petty Civil Court. 

(2) On the hearing of such summons, the Judge shall, unless 
there be good cause to the contrary, order such action to be tried 
accordingly, and thereupon the plaintiff shall lodge the original writ 
and the order with the Judge of the Petty Civil Court, who shall 
appoint a day for the hearing of the claim, notice whereof the Clerk 
shall send to both parties or their solicitors, and the claim and all 
proceedings therein shall be heatd before the Judge of the Petty 
Civil Court as if it bad been originally commenced before him. 
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(3) The coats of the parties in respect of proceedings subsequent 
to the order of the said Judge in Chambers shall be allowed according 
to the scale of costs in proceedings under this Ordinance before the 
Judge of the Petty Civil Court, and the costs of the proceedings 
previously had in the Supreme Court shall be allowed according to 
the scale in use in such Court. 

Removal of claims to Supreme Court . 

52. Where any claim under this Ordinance is brought before 
the Judge, the defendant may, within fourteen days after the service 
of the summons upon him, apply to a Judge of the Supreme Court 
in Chambers for a summons to the plaintiff to show cause why the 
proceedings therein should not be transferred to the Supreme Court, 
and such Judge may, if he shall see good cause to do so, either on the 
ground that some important point of law is involved or that the claim 
is one which ought to be tried in the Supreme Court, order the said 
proceedings to be transferred accordingly upon such terms as to 
giving security for costs or otherwise as he may see fit, and thereupon 
the said claim shall be tried by the Supreme Court or a Judge thereof, 
who shall have and exercise all the powers which such Court or a 
Judge thereof would have had if the* claim had been an action 
commenced by a writ of summons i.i the Supreme Court. 

Costs . 

53. If in any action upon any contract under this Ordinance 
brought in the Supreme Court, the plaintiff shall recover a sum 
not exceeding forty pounds whether by judgment, verdict, or on 
demurrer or otherwise, he shall not be entitled to any costs of suit 
unless the Judge before whom the action is tried certifies on the 
proceedings that there was sufficient reason for bringing such action 
in the Supreme Court. 

Security for costs. 

54. —(1) It shall be lawful lor any person against whom an 
action is brought in the Supreme Court upon any contract or alleged 
contract, to make' an affidavit that the plaintiff has no visible means 
of paying the costs of the defendant should judgment not go for the 
plaintiff, and thereupon a Judge of the Supreme Court in Chambers 
shall have power to make an order that unless the plaintiff shall, 
within a time to be therein mentioned, give full security for the 
defendant’s costs to the satisfaction of the Registrar of the Supreme 
Court or satisfy such Judge that he has a cause of action fit to be 
prosecuted in the Supreme Court, all proceedings in the action shall 
be stayed, and the cause shall be remitted for trial before the Judge 
of the Petty Civil Court. 
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(2) Where the cause is ordered to be remitted to the Judge o{ 
the Petty Civil Court the Registrar shall send the order to such Judge,, 
who shall appoint a day for the hearing of the claim, notice whereof 
shall be sent by the Clerk to both parties or their solicitors; and 
such Judge shall have all the same powers and jurisdiction as if the 
claim had been commenced before him under the provisions of this 
Ordinance. 

Scale of costs. 

(3) The fees and costs of the parties in respect of the proceedings 
subsequent to the order of the said Judge in Chambers shall be 
regulated by section 49 of this Ordinance, and the costs of the 
proceedings in the Supreme Court shall be allowed according to 
the scale in use in such Court. 

Service of Process and Fees, &c. 

Service of summons , &c. 

55. —(1) When a contractor cannot be found, it shall be 
sufficient service on him to affix a summons or other process in 
some conspicuous position upon the land under contract. 

(2) It shall be sufficient service on an owner to serve the 
summons or other process on the person in charge of the allotment 
or estate upon which the contract exists or is alleged to exist. 

(3) In any case where it sees fit so to do, the Court may give 
special directions as to the mode in which service of any summons 
or process is to be effected. 

Fees. 

56. —(1) The fees set forth in the Second Schedule to this 
Ordinance shall be payable in respect of the several matters therein 
mentioned. 

Paupers, 

(2) In any case in which it is made to appear to the satisfaction 
of the Judge that any person claiming relief under this Ordinance 
is a pauper and has, in the opinion of the Judge, a good ground foi 
claiming such relief, the Judge may in his discretion either remit the 
payment of any fees or costs by such person or may suspend their 
payment until the claim is decided. 

(3) All fees received by any person under this Ordinance shall 
be paid by him into the Treasury unless otherwise provided for* 
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57.-*—(!) All offences against this Ordinance may be prosecuted 
heard and determined before a Magistrate and the procedure in 
respect of such offences and all matters incidental to or arising 
out of the prosecution of such offences shall be such as is laid down 
in the Summary Conviction Offences (procedure) Ordinance* 1918. 

(2) Proceedings in respect of offences against this Ordinance 
may be commenced at any time within two years from the date on 
.which the cause of complaint arose. 


Forms . 

58. The forms set forth in the First Schedule to this Ordinance 
so far as the same are applicable, and with such variations as circum¬ 
stances may require, may be used in all proceedings under this 
Ordinance. 

Repeal 

59. —(1) The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance (No. 67) and 
the Agricultural Contracts (Amendment) Ordinance (8) 1912, are 
hereby repealed. 


Existing contracts. 

(2) All contracts subsisting at the commencement of this 
Ordinance and registered under any previous enactment relating to 
Agricultural Contracts, shall be deemed to havt been legistered under 
this Ordinance. 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 
Form I. 

Summons to Defendant . 


In the matter of “ The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance . ,# 


In THt 


Court of 


Between 


No. 


Plaintiff, 


and 

Defendant. 

You are hereby summoned to appear at the Petty Civil Court of 
on the day of 19 , at the hour 

of in the noon to answer the Plaintiff in an 

action for (here state the nature of the claim, e.g .—Possession of a parcel of land 
held by the defendant under agricultural contract, or cancellation of the 
defendant's contract, or damages for breach of an agricultural contract, or 
money due on a registered contract and for damages for depriving the plaintiff 
of the benefit of his contract, or compensation for work and labour done under 
an unregistered agricultural contract, or as the case may be) 
the particulars of claim are hereunto annexed. 


Dated this 


day of 


19 


Clerk of tht Court . 

£ s. d. 

Debt or Claim 
Cost of Summons 
Solicitor's Fee 


£ 


You are to produce all letters, accounts, bills, memoranda, documents, 
passbooks and papers in your possession relating to this action. If you do not 
appear on the above-named day, judgment will be given against you in default 
for the whole amount claimed. 

Take Notice that payment of the amount sued for herein will be accepted 
by instalments of payable on the 


Plaintiff 

or Plaintiff's Solicitor. 

To the Defendant. 

Solicitor to Plaintiff is Mr. 

If you have a counter-claim you should give notice of it to the plaintiff or 
his Solicitor, together with the particulars of your claim in the same way as if 
you were bringing an original action. 

If you have any special defence, you should give the plaintiff notice of 
it, e.f.* under Section 9 (1) of the Ordinance, payment, or illegality of 
contract, &c. 
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If you confess the plaintiff’s claim you should sign a confession thereon 
in the presence of the chief clerk or one of the clerks at any time before the 
action is called on for trial, subject to the payment of any further costs which 
any delay by you may have caused the plaintiff to incur. 

If you admit part only of the claim, you may by paying into the chief 
clerk’s office the amount so admitted, two clear days before the day of trial 
together with costs, avoid further costs, unless the plaintiff at the trial proves 
at the trial an amount exceeding your payment. 

Summonses for witnesses and for the production of documents by them 
will be issued upon application at the chief clerk’s office, upon payment of the 
proper fee. 

Bring this summons with you when you come to the Court or to the chief clerk* s 
office for any purpose connected with this action. 

[Indorsement on copy of ordinary summons after service.] 

This summons was served on the above-named Defendant 
by leaving the same 

at by me * on the 

day of ,19 at o’clock of the noon. 


Bailiff. 


Form n. 

In the matter of “ The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance 
Particulars of Claim. 

Note. —All such facts should be stated in the particulars as are necessary 
to correctly inform the other side of the nature of the case to be met. 

(a) Particulars where possession or cancellation is claimed under a 
Registered Contract , and damages. 

1. The Defendant is a Contractor on the Estate (or on 

the Plaintiff’s land) situate at by virtue of a registered 

contract No. ” for the year 

2. The term of the said contract has expired, or 

The Defendant (date ) assigned the said contract to 

without the written consent of the owner, or 

On the day of the Defendant wa* 

convicted of the larceny of cocoa, or 

The Contractor has neglected to cultivate the land under contract in a 
proper and husbandlike manner, and his cultivation of the same has been and 
is grossly defective, or 

The said contract was entered into subsequently to a certain deed of 
mortgage dated and made between and 
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The plaintiff became owner of the said estate by Deed dated 
end on the day of entered into possession of the 

said estate on the day of 

the plaintiff gave due notice in writing to the defendant of his intention to pay 
off the defendant and to take possession of the parcel of land mentioned in the 
said contract, 
or at the case may he. 

3. The defendant has not planted the whole of the land under contract, or 
The defendant has not cutlassed the land under contract for 

and has allowed the land to be overgrown in bush, or 

The defendant has planted rice or more than one crop of corn, &c., contrary 
to clause of the said contract, as the case may be. 

4. If the provisions of section 9 (1) of the Ordinance are applicable, the 
plaintiff's title should be shown, and the date of the deed of mortgage through 
which the claims should be given, and the number of trees alleged to be planted 
before the date of the contract should be stated. 

(A) Particulars of claim by a Registered Contractor . 

1. Same as (1) in Form. 

2. The term of the «aid contract has expired. The value of the said 

contract is The plaintiff acknowledges having received on 

account the sum of . or 

the defendant by himself and/or his agents unlawfully interfered with the 
plaintiff's right to possession of the parcel of land mentioned in the said contract, 
(date ) and prevented the plaintiff from reaping 

his provisions and the produce from the trees on said land, or as the case may be. 

(c) Particulars of Owner s claim under section 34. 

1. The defendant claims to be (or is) in possession of a parcel of land situate 

at and comprising and abutting 

in pursuance of an unregistered contract. 

2. The defendant was not let into possession under an agricultural contract 
by the plaintiff, nor by any person having authority so to do, or 

the alleged contract is not a hona fide contract under the Agricultural Contracts 
Ordinance, or 

the defendant was let into possession of the said parcel of land by 
as a contractor, but such contract is unregistered. 

3. The plaintiff is the owner of the said parcel of land. 

(If the provisions of section 9 (1) of the Ordinance are applicable, the 
plaintiff's title should be shown, and the date of the deed of mortgage through 
which he claims ahould be given ; also the number of trees alleged to have been 
planted before the date of the contract.) 

(d) Particulars of Contractor s claim under section 34. 

1. The plaintiff is in possession of a parcel of land comprising 

acres and forming part of the Estate situate at 

and abutting on the North, &c. 

in pursuance of an Agricultural Contract entered into between the plaintiff and 
sometime in the year 

2. The said contract is not registered. 
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Form HZ, 

In the matter of u The Agricultural Contract* Ordinance™ 


Notice of Payment into Court 

In the Court of 

A.B. vs. C.D. 

Take Notice that the Defendant has paid into Court to the credit of this 
action the sum of and says that that sum is sufficient to 

satisfy the Plaintiff's claim. 


To A.B. or K.L. his Solicitor. 


Clerk 


Trinidad. 


Form IV. 


In the matter of “ The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance.** 


Warrant of Possession. 


Whereas (set out the order for possession) 

I the said Magistrate, do in virtue of 

the powers vested in me by “ The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance/* authorize 
and command you on any day after the expiration of days and 

within two months from the date hereof (except on Sunday, Good Friday. 
Christmas Day, or any day appointed by law to be kept as a Public Holiday), 
between the hours of six in the forenoon and six in the afternoon to enter, by 
force if needful, and with or without the aid of 

(the owner or agent or manager, as the case may be) or any other person or 
persons whom you may think requisite to call to your assistance, into and upon 
the lands 

and to eject any person out of the said lands and full and peaceable possession 

to deliver to the said 

(the owner or manager or agent). 

And I do hereby command and order ail Constables to be aiding and 
assisting you in the execution of this my Warrant. 

Given under my hand this day of 19 

at 


Judge of the Petty Civil Coutt. 


To the Bailiff. Assistant Bailiff* and to all Constables action for the District. 
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Form V. 

In the matter of u The Agricultural Contracts Ordinance ” 


Contract . 


Statutory Contract made this day of 19 

between of 

(hereinafter called the Owner) and 

(hereinafter called the Contractor) for 
extending the cultivation of the Estate in the Ward 

of in the Island of 


WHEREAS the Contractor was on or about the let into 

poesession of acres of land or thereabouts* bounded 

on the North by on the South by 

on the East by and on the West by 

being part of the said Estate, on agreement 

with the Owner of the said Estate to plant the same in , but the said 

agreement was not at the time reduced to writing ; And whereas the Owner and 
Contractor are desirous of registering the said existing Contract under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Contracts Ordinance, 1925 ; 


It is now agreed as follows : — 

1. The Contractor shall cultivate the said parcel of land in in 

a regular and husbandlike manner. 

2. The Contractor shall plant the trees feet by feet. 

3. The Contractor shall plant Anauca Immortelle [or shade trees} 

at feet by feet each shade tree to he planted exactly in the 

centre of four trees. 

4. The Contractor shall keep and maintain the whole of the trees 

heretofore and henceforth to be planted in a good and husbandlike state of 
Cultivation. 

5. The Contractor shall within six months from the date hereof have the 

whole of the said parcel of land regularly planted with and trees, 

and thoroughly covered with ground shade. 

6. The Contractor shall not plant any rice or more than one crop of Corn 
on the said parcel of land without the written permission of the Owner. 

7. The Contractor shall not remove any plants, timber or grass from or 
burn charcoal on the said parcel of land. 

8. The Owner shall dig all main drains at his own cost; but the Contractor 

shall within days after the same have been dug spread the earth and 

keep the said drains clean. 

9. The Contractor shall dig small drains in. by in. between every 

rows of trees as indicated by the Owner and shall within 

days after such drains have been dug spread the earth and shall keep such small 
drains clean. 

10* The Contractor shall not pick his Cocoa [Coconuts, Coffee], without 
notifying the person in charge of the Estate at least twenty-four hours before 
picking. 

U. The Contractor shall not allow any foreign trees to grow on his contract 
♦neb as Bois Lor me. Corkwood, Hog Plum, Trumpet Wood, or any stumps* but 
shall cut down all such trees and stumps. 

12. The Contractor shall not trim or prune his trees except under the 
direction of the Owner or with his written consent. 
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13. The Owner or any person aut horized by hi m may order off the land any 
person other than the Contractor's wife and children. 

14. At the termination of the Contract the Owner shall have to pay to the 

Contractor for each healthy full bearing tree the sum of 

cents, for each young healthy tree in flower, and which shall not be lesithan 
years old the sum of cents, and for healthy supplies planted not less 

,than three months previously cents. 

15. The Contractor shall pay to the Ownei the sum of cents for 

each missing tree and the sum of cents for each 

missing shade tree. 

16. At the termination of the Contract, the Contractor shall deliver up the 
said parcel of land with all drains clean and of the proper depth and width, all 

and shade trees trimmed and the Contract clean and free from 
grass or weeds. 

1 7. The Owner may at any time, and from time to time, after the expiration 
of years from the date of this Contract, take over the whole or part or 

parts of the Contract as the Owner shall think fit. On taking over the said 
Contract or such parts as aforesaid the Owner shall pay to the Contractor at the 
rate specified in clause 1 4 with such deductions as at'e mentioned in clause 15. 

18. This Contiact shall continue for a term of years from 

the date hereof. 


N.B.—The foregoing may be altered and extended to suit the requirements 
of each case. 

In Witness Whereof the said parties have hereunto set their hands the day 
and year first above written. 

A ' B " 

Contractor. 

C.D., 

Owner. 

In the presence ol 

E.F .. 

Functionary. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 

Fees. 

Petty Civil Court Fees. 

£ s. d 

When a claim is for recovery of possession of a parcel of 
land held or alleged to be held under an unregistered 


contract, or includes or is for a sum exceeding £20 • . 0 8 0 

In respect of any other claim ..040 

Other Fee?. 

(1) On the signing and attestation of a contract under 

section 16—in respect of each duplicate .... 0 1 0 

The above fee is to be paid by stamps affixed to 
the contract. 

(2) For searching the Register Book, or file in the office of 

the Judge ... .... .... .... .... 0 1 0 

(3) For a certified copy of a registered contract .... 0 I 0 
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THIRD SCHEDULE. 

Costs. 

* 

In actions for money payable to a contractor under the terms of his 
contract— 

(o) Where the amount recovered does not exceed £10 or the claim does not 
exceed £10 and the defendant obtains judgment— £ a. d. 

A sum not exceeding . .... 1 1 0 

(b) Where the amount recovered exceeds £10 but docs not 
exceed £25 or the claim exceeds £10 and does not exceed £25 
and the defendant obtains judgment — 

A sum «iOt exceeding . ... 3 3 0 

In actions under section 9 (3) and section 34, where the 
amount of compensation awarded to the contractor does not 
exceed £25, or the claim does not exceed £25, and the defendant 
obtains judgment — 

A sum not exceeding .... ... 5 5 0 

In actions for the recovery of possession of land subject to 
a contract, or for the cancellation of a contract, where the value 
of the contract does not exceed £25 — 

A sum not exceeding .... 3 3 0 

In actions for damages where the amount recovered does 
not exceed £25, oi where the amount claimed does not exceed 
£25 and the defendant obtains judgment — 

A sum not exceeding .... .... .... 3 3 0 

In all other actions—A sum not exceeding 10 10 0 

In respect of all applications or proceedings not mentioned 
above, which are not ex parte , and in respect of any 
adjournment — 

A sum not exceeding .... .... ... 110 

For visiting and reporting o*i lands under contract— 

A sum not exceeding Five Guineas per day. 

Passed in Council this twelfth day of June, in the year of Our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five. 


E. F. AANENSEN, 

Acting Clerk of the Council ♦ 

(Bulletin, Dept Agriculture, Trinidad and Tobago , Vol. XXI pp. 1-69. 
Issued December, 1925.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 

GOVERNMENT STUD ANIMALS. 

The following are the arrangements with regard to Stud animals at the 
Government Farms in Trinidad and Tobago. 


Stallions. 


Name . Class . 


Where standing 

Fee. Groom 9 $ 



for Service. 


Fee. 

Golden Eaglet Thorough-bred . -Govt. Farm, Trinidad .. 

*$20.00 

60c, 

Quickmatch .... Do. 


do. Tobago ... 

. 7.50 

60c. 

Waterbass .... Do. 


do. do. 

. 7.50 

60c 

lack Donkeys. 


- 

Emperor . ..Kentucky Donkey 

. ..Govt. Farm, Trinidad ... 

. $7.50 

60c. 

Barbados Joe (Barbados Donkey) 

.... 

do. do . 

1.00 

60c. 

President . ..Kentucky Donkey 

.... 

do. Tobago . .. 

7.50 

60c. 

Small Donkey Barbados 


do. do. 

. 1.00 

60c. 

Bolls at Government Farms. 



TRINIDAD. 

. ..J. .. 


TOBAGO. 

_i__ 


Class . 

Fee. 

Class . 


Fee . 

2 Pure-bred Zebus 

11.80 

| 1 Pure-bred Zebu 

.... 

11.50 

2 Pure-bred Holstein Friesians 

3.60 

I 1 Grade Guernsey 

.... 

1.50 

u b 


1 1 Grade Holstein Friesian . .. 

1.50 
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Bommam mm ahimaia— continued. 

Bolls at Pattern and Out-Stations. 

TRINIDAD. 

1 Pure-bred Holstein Friesian...Ste. Madeleine Sugar Coy., San Fernando. 

1 Pure-bred Red Poll Bull . ..Paradise Pasture, San Fernando. 

1 Grade HoIate*n Friesian •• Do. a do. 

5 Grade Do. . ..Pastures, Port-of-Spain Area. 

1 Grade Do. . ..River Estate Area, Diego Martin. 

1 Grade Guernsey ....Arima Savannah. 

1 Grade Do. . ..St. Augustine Savannah. 

The Fees usually charged for the service of the Pasture Bulls is 11.00; 
the pure-bred Holstein Bull is rented to the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Company 
at a special rate. 


TRINIDAD. 

i 

Class. 

2 Pure-bred Saanen Bucks 
(from Imported Parents) 


Goats. 


TOBAGO. 

_ * _ 


Class . 


Fee. 

1 Pure-bred Saanen 

Buck 

50c. 

(from Imported Parents) 

50c. 

1 Pure-bred Saanen 

Buck 

(imported) 

1 Grade Saanen Buck 


50c. 


Arima 

Cedros 

Debe 

Cedar Hill 


At Out-stations. 

... 1 Grade Saanen Buck. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


The Fee usually charged for the Goats at out-stations is 60 cents, but it 
is left to the Caretaker of the Buck to charge just sufficient to cover 
feeding expenses. 


Pigs. 

At Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Fees . 


f 1 Large Black \ 

Boars .... ^ 2 Berkshire* K... .... $1.50 

l 1 Blue Hog j 

At Government Farm, Tobago 
Berkshire Boar .... .... 75 cents. Large Black Boar 


Attendant** 

Fee. 

25 cents. 


75 cents. 


POULTRY. 

Government Farm, Trinidad. 

Eggs of Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, 

White Leghorns .... .... .... .... $1.20 per dog. 

Government Farm, Tobago. 

Eggs of Plymouth Rocks, Black Minorcas, Rhode Island 

Reds .... .... .... .... 60 c. per dog. 

Also Cocks and Pullets of Plymouth Rocks and Rhode Island Rods, 



DEPARTMENT OP AGMCTOTURE. 

Agrkralfaral Credit Societies. 

under Ordinance. No. 30 of 1915, No. 41 of 1921, No. 16 of 1924. 
and No. 35 of 1925. 


Registrar .. 

...W. G. Freeman, 

Director of Agriculture. 

inspector. 

...G. A. Salomon. 



CM . 

. ..Miss Julie Sellier. 


Registered Societies. 


Trinidad . 


Date of Registration 

Diego Martin .... 

, <#t 

.. October 

12, 1916. 

Lothians 

.... .... 

.. April 

4. 1919. 

Petit Morne 

.... .... 

.. April 

30, 1919. 

Union Hall 

.... .... 

.. April 

30, 1919. 

Malgretoute, East Indian 

.. May 

26, 1919 

Debe .... 

.... .... 

.. May 

30, 1919. 

Petit Morne (Palmyra) 

.... .... 

., June 

13, 1919. 

Tarouba (Ne Plus Ultra) 

.... 

.. June 

13. 1919. 

Union- Marabella 

.... .... . 

... July 

10. 1919. 

Harmony Hall ... 

.... .... 

■ July 

10. 1919. 

Williamsville. East Indian 

... July 

10, 1919. 

Wiiliamsville. West Indian 

... September 

11. 1919. 

Plein Palais 

.... .... 

... November 

9. 1919. 

Lengua 


... November 

9. 1919. 

Penal 


... November 

21. 1919. 

Broomage 


.. August 

11, 1920. 

Cedar Hill 


... August 

II, 1920. 

Trois Amis 


... August 

11, 1920. 

Monkey Town ... 


.. August 

16, 1920. 

Hermitage 

.... .... 

.. February 

2, 1925. 

Rambert Village 


July 

23. 1925. 

Garth, East Indian 


... August 

16, 1926. 

Penal, East Indian 


.. December 

7, 1926. 

Charlieville 


.. December 

30, 1926. 

Cumuto Road, East Indian 

... June 

16, 1927. 

Tobago. 




Pembroke 


.... June 

18. 1917. 

Scarborough 


.. April 

11, 1918. 

Delaford 


.... August 

26, 1918. 

Mason Hall 


... December 

16, 1918. 

Moriah 


.... December 

16, 1918. 

Charlotte ville .... 


.... February 

4, 1919. 

Parletuvier 


.... July 

10. 1920. 

Roxborough 


.... October 

23, 1920. 

Lea Coteaux 


... December 

20, 1920. 

Montgomery 

.... 

.... January 

7. 1921. 

Plant Protection Ordinance. 


Chief Inspector . 


.F. C. Buthn. 


f F. W. Urich. 

L. Mot a. 


F. Stell. 

L J. Beard. 


R. J. Link. 

T. Boodansingh. 


L. A, Brunton. 

R. W. M. Leacock. 


F. D. Davies. 

Alfred H. Pena. 


k C. M. Roach. 



Assistant Inspectors .J 

. Blackman. A. 

T. Warner. 

G. Hodge 


Pests Proclaimed under the Ordinance. 

Proclamation No. 56 of 1921. 

Bud-rot disease. Red-ring disease and Little-leaf disease of the Coconut 
Palm ; Mosaic disease of the Sugar-cane ; Blossom-blight and Wither tip-of the 
Lime tree; Bird Vine; Love Vine ; Coconut butterfly : Parasol ant; Cacao 
Jbeetle; Locust s Gru-gru beetle ; Rhinoceros beetle. 
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SUGAR-CANE EXPERIMENTS, 
1924 - 1926 . 

Tests op Trinidad Seedlings and of Newly Introduced 
and Other Varieties. 

By Joseph de Verteuil, F.I.C., F.C.S., Agricultural Chemist, and 
L. A. Brunton, Manager, St. Augustine Experiment Station. 

The report consists of three parts :— 

(1) Raising and testing of New Trinidad Seedlings. 

(2) Testing of varieties grown in plots. 

(3) Cultivation experiments. 

Raising and testing of New Trinidad Seedlings. 

The work started in 1917 of raising new Sugar-cane Seedlings 
has been continued on the lines indicated in the report for I917-19.C 1 ) 

Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1925. 

Arrows for seed were not obtainable until the end of November ; 
the first seed sown began to germinate during the first week of 
December. 

From 18th December, 1925, to 26th January, 1926,4,329 plantlets 
were pricked off, 1,622 of these were potted during January-February 
and 1,114 of the strongest and healthiest of the latter were planted 
out in the field from 26th February to 14th April, 1926. During this 
period rain fell on four days, the precipitations amounting to only 
0.23 inch ; from then to 6th May a further 0.21 inch was recorded. 
Although 3.02 inches of rain were registered during the 4ast three 
weeks of May, the young plants had suffered so much, from the 
severe drought of February, March and April, that by the end of 
May, 38 per ce nt, had died. __ 

(1) B*a.Dept, 53S^^ 
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Good and Bad Parent Plants. 

It has been pointed out from year to year that certain varieties 
are useless for raising new seedlings and that the detection of good 
parents is of great importance. 

Ba. 11569 which, three years ago, had given fairly good results 
was again tried. Not only was a large number of seedlings raised 
from it but the percentage of seedlings showing good field 
characters and analytical results was very satisfactory. * 

A large number of seedlings was also raised from T. 718 and 
B.H. 10 (12) with fair results. T. 735 which gave promise of being 
a good parent, has also given some seedlings containing juice of 
exceptional quality, but the results from T. 519 are poor. 

Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1924. 

First Selection from Field and Analytical Results . 

Out of the seedlings laised and potted in 1924, 1,736 were 
planted out in the field between 14th March to 6th April, 1925. 
During this period rain fell on •eight days, the precipitations 
amounting to 1.81 inch; from then to the end of the third week 
of May only 0.29 inch of rain fell distributed over five days. 

Out of the seedlings originally planted out 537 or 30.9 per cent, 
were selected for analytical test and 292 or 16.8 per cent, have been 
selected for further trial. 

The canes were tested between 29th April and 1st June, 1926, f.c. 
approximately fourteen mouths after they were planted out in the 
field from bamboo pots. The rainfall from 15th March, 1925, to 
30th April, 1926, was 50.53 inches. 

The same standard as in previous years has been adopted in 
making this yeai's selection, viz.: 1.800 lb. of sucrose per gallon, 

except where the stool is exceptionally large or the canes very fine 
specimens. Only one of the seedlings raised from Ba. 6032 has 
been considered sufficiently good to be given a trial in plots; two 
from B. 347 have passed the standard, one of which gave juice 
containing over 2 lb. of sucrose per gallon. Three each of the 
seedlings raised from H.? and T. 599 will be given a trial in plots* 
the juice from two of the latter contained % lb. of sucrose per gallon. 
Four seedlings from B.156 and five from the Bourbon have been 
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selected for trial. Out of the sixteen seedlings which are being 
.retained from the T.735 lot* ten have given juice containing over 
2 lb* of sucrose per gallon* two of these show 23 and two others 239 
and 2.44 lb. of sucrose per gallon. Twenty-six of the seedlings 
raised from T. 519 have been selected, six of which have given stools 
weighing from 97 to 137 lb. and the juice contained from 2 to 2.14 lb. 
-of sucrose per gallon. T. 718 has given forty-six promising seedlings* 
two of these have given stools weighing over 100 lb. and eight juice 
containing over 2 lb. of sucrose per gallon. Sixty-two seedlings 
Tiave been selected from the B.H. 10(12) lot; seventeen gave stools 
weighing over 100 lb. and eight juice containing from 2.03 to 2.25 lb. 
•of sucrose per gallon. Generally the canes were also fine specimens* 
•seventeen giving an average weight of from 6.0 to 8.7 lb. Ba. 11569 
which has given by far the largest number of selected seedlings* viz.: 
one hundred and twenty-four, has produced twenty-four seedlings 
whose stools weighed over 100 lb. each and thirty with juice containing 
^rom 2.0 to 2.37 lb. of sucrose per gallon. Thirty-six of the selected 
-seedlings also gave canes weighing an average of from 6.0 to 8.9 lb. 


Results of tests of Varieties. 

The results of the tests of varieties grown in plots which form 
£he second part of this report may be sub-divided into two parts :— 

(a) New Trinidad varieties obtained from seedlings raised 
from 1917, and subsequently. 

{h) Newly introduced and other varieties. 

The canes under report were grown at the Experiment Station* 
*St. Augustine, as plant canes, first and second ratoons. Plant canes 
received an application of pen manure at the rate of 15 tons per acre ; 
•no pen manure is applied to ratoons. The canes receive ordinary 
estate cultivation. Mechanical tillage ; i.e., passing the small plough 
and cultivator between the cane stools, is performed in the early 
stages of growth. After the canes have grown too tall to be worked 
tby implements, manual labour is substituted. 

During the period under review the usual attention has been 
•given to the eradication of the Mosaic disease. Each field was 
•systematically examined once a week, all cane stools which showed 
•signs of the disease were dug out and removed from the field. The 
number of diseased stools which had to be dug out was 93 or 0.075 
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as against OJ per cent, for 1924. There were no attacks from 
froghoppers during the year and the cultivation suffered very little 
from root disease. The crop of dines was good. viz.: 1394.575 tons t 
an average yield of 22.87 tons per acre. 

The detailed results of the various plots under trial are not 
given here, but the tabulated figures of yield and analysis of the 
juice are on record and obtainable from the Department if desired. 

The first results from plots of the Trinidad varieties from 
seedlings raised in 1922 are given in Table I. A summary of the 
average results obtained from 1921 to date, for the seedlings which 
have had two years trial as plant canes and one year as first ratoons,, 
are given in Tables II to VI. 


Trinidad Varieties. 

New Trinidad Varieties from Seedlings raisfd in 1922. 

First results from plots . 

Cuttings from the original stools of the selected Trinidad 
Seedlings, raised in 1922, which passed the first year’s test were 
planted in Field 20 on 29th September to 2nd October, 1924, in 
plots of approximately one-hundredth of an acre and grown in 
competition with B. 156, Ba. 6032 and B.H. 10(12). 

The plots were sampled and the iuice from the canes tested on 
15th and 16th April, 1926; the cancs were reaped a week later when 
they were nearly nineteen months old. 

Very high results were obtained fur T. 2392 and B.H. 10(12)' 
viz.:—56.92 tons of cane with an indicated sucrose in the Juice 
of 7.60 tons and 57.75 tons of cane containing 7.00 tQns of sucrose 
per acre respectively. T. 2392 comes first owing to the quality of 
its Juice being very good and containing 2.21 lb. of sucrose per gallon 
as against 1.89 lb. for B.H. 10 (12). Ba. 6032 comes third and gave 
48,69 tons of cane with an indicated sucrose of 5.54 tons per acre- 
It is followed by T. 2399, T. 2370 and T, 2414 with 4.77, 4.69 and 
4.38 tons, of sucrose in the juice per acre. Six other varieties, viz.: 
T, 2395, T. 2400, T. 2362, T. 2374, T. 2380 and T. 2371 have dbne 
better than B. 156 which shows an indicated yield of sucrose in the 
juice, of 3.47 tons per acre. T. 2383 with a yield of 3.46 tons of 
siicrcse per acre has given practically the same results as B. 156, 
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TABLE L— New Trinidad Varieties from Seedlings raised in 1922. 
Plots of Plant Canes. 

Date planted*.»29th September to 2nd October* 1924.*.. Field 20 

Date reaped and tested 24th to 27th April, 1926.18} months old 

Rainfall.29th September, 1924 to 23rd April, 1926....73.98 inches. 


Juice. 


Per Acre. 


Cane. 

Per 

cent. 

extracted 


Percentage of 

*0 

0 

a. 


Sucrose 


Brix. 

Sucrose. 

Glucose. 

Quotier 

purity 

cO C 

o o 

u —* 

cn 

Canes. 

in 

juice. 

T. 2392 

65.8 

21.6 

20.31 

0.56 

94.0 

>b. 

2.213 

Tons. 

56.92 

Tons. 

7.60 

B.H. 10(12) .... 

M.4 

19.8 

17.47 

133 

88.2 

1.891 

87.75 

7.00 

Ba. 6032 

10. 6 

18.2 

16.13 

1.28 

88.6 

1.734 

48.67 

5.54 

T. 2399 

67.5 

20.7 

19.04 

0.72 

92.0 

2.068 

37.12 

4.77 

T. 2370 

68.6 

19.2 

17.27 

1.26 

89.9 

1.865 

39.60 

4.69 

T. 2414 

66.5 

20.9 

19.02 

1.29 

91.0 

2.068 

34.65 

4.38 

T. 2395 

65.8 

20.1 

18.36 

1.09 

91.3 

1.990 

32.17 

3.89 

T. 2400 

70.3 

17.9 

15.52 

1.29 

86.7 

1.667 

35.47 

3.87 

T. 2362 

72.9 

17.8 

16.11 

1.12 

90.5 

1.729 

32.17 

3.78 

T- 2374 

69.2 

18.8 

16.82 

1.50 

89.5 

1.813 

32.17 

3.74 

T. 2380 

70.9 

19.8 

17.47 

1.71 

88.2 

1.891 

29.70 

3.68 

T. 2371 

69.6 

16.8 

13.59 

1.60 

80.9 

1.453 

37.12 

3.51 

B. 1S6 

69.7 

18*8 

16.77 

0.70 

89.2 

1.808 

29.70 

3.47 

T. 2383 

67.1 

20.9 

19.55 

0.60| 

93.5 

2.126 

26.40 

3.46 


Average Results of the Trinidad Seedlincs raised in 1921. 

Plant Canes and Fiist Ratoons. 

Table II gives the average results of the most promising of the 
Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1921, for plant canes and first ratoons 
compared with the standard varieties B. 156, Ba. 6032 and B.H. I0(l2) 
grown in the same fields and under identical conditions of cultivation. 
These canes were grown in Field 13 as plant canes for 1925 crop and 
as plant canes and first latoons in Fields 12 and 13 respectively for 
1926 crop. 

It will be seen from the table below that T. 2110 with an average 
yield, for the three crops, of 4.62 tons of sucrose per acre per annum 
has given the best results. B. 156 comes next with 4.39 tons and is 
closely followed by T. 1891 which shows 4,37 tons of sucrose per acre 
per annum. T. 1893 and T. 2009 have tied for the next place and 
they have given an average of 4.32 tons of sucrose per acre per annum. 
The fourteen varieties which follow, viz.: T. 1813, T. 1999, T.202Q, 
T. 1811, T.2019* T. 1846, T. 1852, T. 1877, T. 1983, T.1816, T. 1951, 
T. 1903, T. 1807 and T, 1995 with from 4.07 to 4.23 tons of sucrose 
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have given a* good or better results than B.H, 10(12) which shows an 
average yield of 4.07 tons of sucrose per acre. Twelve other varieties 
with an average yield of from 3,76 to 4.00 tons of sucrose* for the 
three crops, have done much better thauBa.6032, whichshows 2,85 tons 
of sucrose per acre for the same period. The results of the other 
varieties of which fift>-s»ixhavegivenanave?age yield of over 3.00 tons of 
sucrose per acre per annum have not been included in the table below* 


TABLE 11. -—Comparison of Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1921 with 
B. 156, Ba. 6032 and B.H. 10(12). 

~" Plant Canes 1925 First Ratoons T \ 
and 1926. 1926. Average for 

«■ . ..plant canes 

Per acre.— Per acre.— *nd 

fiMP m- Tona. KT , Tons. first Ratoon. 


T. 2110 .... 
B. 156 . .. 
T. 1891 .... 
T. 1893.... 
T. 2009.... 
T. 1813... 
T. 1999... 
T. 2020... 
T. 1811 ... 
T. 2019... 
T. 1846.... 
1. 1852.... 
T. 1877.... 
T. 1983.... 
T. 1816.... 
T. 1951 ... 
T. 1903.... 
T. 1807.... 
T. 1995.... 
B.H 10 (IS) 
T. 1787.... 
T. 1929.... 
T. 1955.... 
T. 1854.... 
T. 2050.... 
T. 2044 .... 
T. 1790.... 
T. 1819.... 
T. 1844.... 
T. 1791.... 
T. 1848.... 
T. 1822.... 
Ba. 6038. 


I Canes.) juice. 


First Ratoons 
1926, 

Average for 

No. of 
Crops. 

Per acre.— 
Tens. 

Yield Sucrose 

of in 

Canes.l juice. 

and 

first Ratoon. 

Sucrose in 
juice perj| 
acre.—Ton*. 

1 

34.65 

4.26 

4.62 

1 

88.71 

3.11 

4.39 

1 

26.73 

3.38 

4.37 

1 

35.64 

4.06 

4.32 


29.70 

3.56 

4.32 


33.41 

4.26 

4.23 

l 

28.05 

3.74 

4.22 

1 

33.41 

5.10 

4.20 

1 

33.41 

4.18 

4.19 


30.94 

4.25 

4.16 


34.65 

3.54 

4.15 


34.65 

4.01 

4.14 

1 

33.41 

4.17 

4.14 


27.72 

3.38 

4,12 

1 

29.70 

3.45 

4.11 

1 

32.17 

3.33 

4.11 

1 

33.41 

4.27 

408 

1 

27.22 

3*45 

4.07 

1 

25.98 

2.99 

4.07 

1 

M.69 

3.67 

4.07 


27.22 

3.23 

4.00 

1 

35.89 

3.92 

3.99 

1 

24,75 

3.04 

3.96 

1 

21.03 

2.87 

3.94 

l 

29.70 

3.42 

3.91 

1 

33.41 

3.59 

3.86 

1 

25.98 

2.81 

3.85 

1 

25.99 

3.27 

3.83 

1 

29.70 

3.27 

3.82 

1 

25.74 

2*90 

3.81 

1 

28.46 

3.00 

3.76 

1 

21.04 

2.34 

3.76 

1 

80.79 

8.00 

8.85 


I* y *>. -ty« 
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Average Results or Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1920, 

Plant Canes, First and Second Ratoons . 

The average results for plant canes, first and second ratoons, 
of the most promising of the Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1920* 
compared with the standard varieties grown in the same fields and 
under identical cultural conditions are given in Table III. These 
consist of three crops of plant canes, two of first ratoons and one of 
second ratoons. 

From the table below it will be seen that T; 1198 occupies the 
first place with 4.39 tons of sucrose, but that it is closely followed 
by B.H. 10(12) with an average yield of 4.36 tons of sucrose per acre 
for the six crops. T. 1188, T. 1113, T. 1189, and T. 1353 have also 
given very good results, viz.: —4.27,4.04, 3.97 and 3.90 tons of sucrose 
per acre per annum. T.1353 is a Bourbon Seedling and the four 
others were raised from M.P. 55. T. 1066, T. 1429, T. 1236, T. 1320, 
T.III0, T. 1203, T. 1745, T. 1124, T. 1217, T. 1624, T. 1762, T. 1212, 
T. 1605, T. 1356, T. 1546, T. 1393 and T. 1105 have given an average 
yield of from 3.51 to 3.84 tons of sucrose per acre and nine other 
varieties have done as well as or better than Ba. 6032 which shows an 
average of 3.33 tons of sucrose for the six crops. Thirty-nine other 
varieties have exceeded the results obtained for B. 156, viz.2.93 tons 
of sucrose per acre per annum. 
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Average Results of Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1919. 

Plant Canes, First and Second Ratoons . 

Table IV gives the average results, for nine crops, of the most 
promising of the Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1919, compared 
with the standard varieties B. 156, Ba. 6032 and B.H. 10(12) grown 
in the same fields and under identical cultural conditions These 
consist of four crops of plant canes, three of first ratoons and two 
of second ratoons. 

The best results were obtained from B.H. 10(12) with an average 
yield of 3.98 tons of sucrose per acre per annum. It is closely 
followed by T. 1022 which shows an average yield of 3.92 tons of 
sucrose per acre for six crops. The results obtained for T. 909 and 
T. 917 are also good, viz. :—3.39 and 3.35 tons of sucrose per acre 
per annum for nine crops. T. 899, T. 861, T. 1009 and T. 831 have 
Tver. 3.24, 3.19, 3.15 and 3.12 tons of sucrose respectively as against 
3.00 and 2.91 tons per acre per annum for B. 156 and Ba. 6032. 



TABLE IV.— Comparison op Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1919 with B. 156, B*. 6032 and B.H.I0(12). 

Plant Cane*. 1923 to 1926. Fir* Ratoon., 1924 to 1926 SeC ° n t t 5* t ,^*' 1925 Arer., e lor Plant 
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Average Results or Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1918 . 

Plant Canes , Firs* and Second Ratoons . 

Tfee average results for plant canes, first and second ratoons, 
of the best Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1918, compared with the 
standard varieties grown in the same fields and under identical 
cultural conditions are given in Table V. These consist of five 
crops of plant canes, four of first ratoons and three of second ratoons. 

It will be seen from the table below that B.H. 10 (12) with an 
average yield of 4.11 tons of sucrose per acre per annum has given 
the best results. Ten of the Trinidad varieties come next in order 
of merit. Of these, T. 617 and T.608 show an average yield of 3.58 
and 3.53 tons of sucrose ; T. 595, T. 519, T. 650 and T. 547 have 
given 3.49, 3.46, 3.46 and 3.43 tons of sucrose per acre per annum 
respectively for the twelve crops ; T. 594 shows 3.36 tons and T.619, 
T. 637 and T. 342 from 3.10 to 3.15 tons of sucrose as against 
3.05 tons per acre per annum for B. 156. Eleven other varieties have 
given better results than Ba. 6032 which shows an average yield of 
2.79 tons of sucrose per acre per annum for the twelve crops. 

The results of the Trinidad varieties which have given an 
average yield of 3.00 tons or more, of sucrose per acre per annum 
and of the standard varieties are recorded in the following table. 
Tbe results of T. 718 are also included. 
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Average Results of Trinidad Seedlings raised in 19(7. 

Plant Canes, First and Second Ratoons. 

Table VI gives the average results, for fifteen crops, of the best 
Trinidad Seedlings raised in 1917, compared with the standard 
varieties grown in the same fields and under identical cultural, 
conditions. 

From this table it will be seen that B.H. 10 (12) comes first 
with an average of 3.53 tons of sucrose per acre. It is followed by 
T. 487, T. 301, T. 455 and T. 496 with 3.34,3.26,3.15 and 2.99 tons 
of sucrose as against 2.78 and 2.59 tons per acre respectively for 
B. 156 and Ba. 6032. 
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Canes crown during the Past Four Years or more. 

Average Remits of Plant Canes , and First Ratoons . 

The following Table VII might be of interest, ft gives the 
results of the best varieties, introduced from various sources, which 
are still being grown at the Experiment Station and from which 
results liave been obtained for at least two seasons as plant canes and 
first ratoons, i.e .: during the past four or more years. The results 
of the second ratoons from these plots are not given as in many 
instances they are missing either owing to the canes having being 
cut for planting new plots or because the land was required for other 
purposes. For these reasons it is not possible to compute correct 
averages for the second ratoons for all of the varieties. 

From the figures recorded below it will be seen that the best 
results were obtained from Ba. 11569 with 4.12 tons of indicated 
sucrose in the juice per acre per annum followed by B.H. 10 (12) and 
Ba. 8406 with 3.94 and 3.76 tons of sucrose per acre respectively. 
Badilla comes next and has given 3.49 tons of sucrose per acre. The 
results for B.S.F. 12 (24), D .504, B. 6308 and B. 156, vary from 3.33 
to 3.36 tons and H.?, B. 60, Ba. 11403, D. 109 and B. 347 also show 
more than 3.00 tons of sucrose per acre per annum. B. 6835 and 
Ba. 6032 have given an average yield of 2.99 and B. 67, 2.91 tons 
of sucrose per acre per annum. 
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TABLE VII.— Results or Varieties from various.sources grown during 
the past Four or more Yeaks. 


Cane. 

Sucrose in juice per acre. 

* .... 

No. oi 
Crops. 

Plant 

Canes. 

No* of 
Crops. 

First 

Ratoons. 

Average for Plant Canes 
and First Ratoons. 


■ 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

B«. 11569 .... 

B 

3.58 

2 

4.93 

4.12 

B.H. 10(12).... 

B 

4.27 

5 

3.53 

3.94 

Ba. 8409 .... 

B 

3.65 

3 

3.90 

3.76 

Badiila 

1 

4.01 

10 

'2.97 

3.49 

B.S.F. 12(24) 

6 

3.38 

5 

3.35 

3.36 

D. 504 

7 

3.61 

H 

3.06 

3.34 

B. 6308 .... 

9 

3.65 

1 

.3.04 

3.34 

B. 156 

9 

4.19 

8 

2.36 

3.33 

H.? 

8 

3.32 

8 

3.16 

' 

3.24 

B. 60 

5 

3.18 

1 

3.25 

3.21 

B«. 11403 .... 

3 

3.23 

m 

3.11 

3.18 

D. 109 

8 

3.87 

8 

2.21 

3.04 

B. 347 

5 

3.27 


2.76 

3.01 

B. 6835 .... 

6 

3.13 


2.79 

2.99 

Ba. 6032 .... 

8 

3.41 

B 

2.51 

2.99 

B. 67 

5 

3.04 

m 

2.75 

2.91 

Bourbon •— 

11 

2.31 

10 

1.63 

1.99 
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Trashing versus Non-trashing of Canes . 

Three varieties were planted in Field 2, in duplicate plots of 
6,600 square feet, on 4th July, 1923. 

The canes from one of the plots were trashed at each weeding 
and those fiom the other were not trashed until a couple of days 
before reaping. The plant canes were leaped on 3rd to 5th May, 

1924 when they were ten months old, the first ratoons on 23rd April, 

1925 at eleven and a half months of age and the second ratoons on 
14th April, 1926 when they were approximately eleven and three- 
quarter months old. 

The results of the three crops are given below. 


TABLE VIII.— Results of Trashing Experiment in Field 2. 


Cane. 


B. 4934.. 
B.S.F. 12 (27) 
D, 109 .... 


Trashed.—-Tons cane 
per acre. 


Plant 

Canes 

J924^ 

20.21 

23.59 

26.89 


Not Trashed.—Tons cane 
per acre. 



"2 e • 

g, 2 

Plant 

w . 

« . 

S Is 

§ Is 

S o s 

Canes 

s Ig 

C gsp 

u. J2 

8J2: 

jozTL 


1924. 

— - • 

832: 
cn 1 * _ 

31.93 

17.41 

23.18 

19.88 

33.99 

14.85 


15.75 

23.32 

22.02, 

31.27 

12.95 

38.44 

19.96 

28.43 

J 

25.74J 

41.74 

18.48 


I* 

4 


s o 
S 1 *- 


22.91 

22.08 

28.65 


years. 
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In plat 2, drills ware made 5 feet apart, the cane plants were 
placed 5 feet apart and pen manure applied at the time of planting. 

In plot 3, the drills were 5 feet apart, the cane cuttings were 
placed 5 feet apart and potato slips were planted on the hanks. 

In plot 4, holes were dug at a distance of 5 feet by 5 feet and 
pen manure buried between the holes at the time of planting. 

In plot 5, pen manure was ploughed in and cane cuttings planted 
at a distance of 5 feet by 5 feet. 

The plots that were not pen manured at the time of planting 
were manured in the usual manner af the time the banks were broken. 

The canes were planted on 8th to 20th November, 1923 and 
reaped as plant canes on 23rd February to 3rd March, 1925 at fifteen 
and a half months of age and as first: ratoons on 10th to 17th March, 
1926 when they were twelve and a half months old. 

The following results were obtained. 


TABLE IX.— Methods of Planting.—Field II. 


Plot. * 

• 

Ba. 6032.—Tons cane 
per acre. 

B.H. 10 (12).-Ton. cane 
per acre. 


Plant 

First 

Average 

Plant 

First 

Average 


Canea 

Ratoons 

for 

Canes 

Ratoons 

for 


_f925 1 _ 

1926. 

2 crops. 

1925. j 

1926. 

2 crop*. 

» . 

55.36 

35.40 

45.38 

48.19 

40.95 

44.57 

2 . 

57.86 

36.17 

j 

47.01 

58.00 

43.45 

50.72 

3 . 

43.30 

34.30 

38.80 

37.40 

39.00 

38.20 

4 . 

49.40 

37.50 

43.45 

50.40 

40.90 

45.65 

5 . 

47.40 

28.94 

38.17 

45.71 

32.83 

39.27 


If we compare plots 2 and 4 it will be seen that approximately 
3£ and 5 tons more of canes were obtained per acre per annum from 
drilling as against holing for Ba. 6032 and B.H. 10(12) respectively 
and this increase more than compensates for the higher cost of 
drilling by hai|d. These plots have also given better yields than 
those obtained from plot 5 where no special holing or drilling was 
performed. With Ba. 6032 plot 4 has given 5.28 tons and plot 2, 
8.84 tons more of canes ; similarly with B.H.10(12) these plots have 
given 6.38 and 11.45 tons more of canes per acre per annum than 
plot 5. 
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No advantage has been derived from drills 7 feet apart and 
planting the canes 2 feet apart, vide plots 1 and 2. These 
experiments show that the practice of planting potato slips on the 
banks is not to be encouraged, vide plots 2 and 3. 

Manurial Experiments. 

In September, 1923, four plots of approximately one-half of 
an acre each were planted with cuttings of B. 156. Two of the 
plots were treated with 4 cwt. nitrate of soda and 3 cwt. sulphate 
of ammonia per acre respectively in 1924 and 1925, to see whether 
the application of nitrogenous manures alone and especially of 
sulphate of ammonia would induce froghoppers. The other two 
plots were kept as controls. 

As plant canes the plots were free from froghoppers, but the 
two manured plots were slightly'attacked in September to October, 
1925, while the two control plots were quite free from froghoppers. 
The attack on the sulphate of ammonia plot was less than on the 
nitrate of soda plot. The effect of the “ blight ” was so small 
that it is not reflected on the yield of the canes as will be seen from 
the table below. * 


TABLE X.— Results op Manurial Experiments in Field 19, with B. 156. 


Plot. 

Tons canes per acre. 

Plant 

Canes, 

1925. 

First 

Ratoons, 

1926. 

Average 
for two 
years. 

Increase 

or 

decrease. 

Nitrate of Soda 

40.24 

27.81 

34.02 

—0.39 

Control .... 

41.56 

i 

27.26 

34.41 


Sulphate of Ammonia 

41.54 

33.75 

37.64 

+ 3.76 

Control .... 

39.24 

28.52 

33.88 



Four other varieties in Field 19, were treated with whale meal 
rnanufe at the rate of 300 Jb. per acre. The manure was applied 
on 27th August, 1925, and it is probable that the crop reaped has 
not derived the full benefit of the manure, but that it will be shown 
on the following crop. The results given below are the averages, 
of the four plots of 2,640 square feet, for each variety and its control. 
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TABLE XI.—Resolts of Whale MEal Manure oh Fmt Ratoons in 

Pici.ii \% 


/ Cans, 


Tons per acre. 


Manured plot. 

i 

i Control plot, 

1 d» 

Increase or decrease. 

B.H. 10 (12).. 

42.32 

42.38 j 

■*4 

-0.06 

B«. 6032 . 

34.64 

i 

132.32 

Se 

+ 2.52 

Ba. 11569 . 

40.06 | 

138.35 

+ 1.71 

Q. Ba dills U. 

34.28 

32.27 

+ 2.01 


With the exception of B.H. 10(12) there is au increase in yield 
of about 2 tons of cane per acre, o\ei the control plots, for each of 
the other varieties. 

In Field 20, 300 lb. of whale meal was also applied to a plot 
of plant canes of Ba. 11569, measuring 3,740 square feet. The 
manured plot gave a yield of 50.77 t$n$ of cane as against 46.67 torts 
per acre for a control plot of the same size, i.e. : an increase of 
4.10 tons per acre in favour of the manured plot. 

% 

Paper Mulch “ Bitumul ” Experiment. 

Two small plots of plant canes were mulched with the Paper 
Mulch “ Biturnul M in May and July, 1925 respectively. After the 
mulch was laid down no fuither weeding was necessary whereas it 
cost $25.00 per acre to weed the control plots. 

The results are given below. 


TABLE XII.— Paper Mulched " Bitumul” Experiment in Ficld 12. 



Area 

Mulch 

applied. 

Canes per acre— 

•Tons. 

Variety, 

Square 

feet. 

Mulched 

plot. 

Control* 

Increase, 

T. 929. 

550 

2.7.25 

28.71 

20.79 

7.92 

T. 1124 

330 

26.5.25 

49.50 

47.85 

US 
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The mulched {dots gave an increase of 7.92 and 1.65 tons of 
Cane per acre for T. 929 and T. 1124 respectively. Assuming that an 
increased yield of 8 tons of cane per acre would be obtained at 13.00 
per ton = $24.00, the cost of the paper mulch and of applying it 
to the land would have to be not more than $48.00 per acre to give 
a profit. 

We wish, in conclusion, to put on record the Department's 
thanks to the authorities of the Caroni, Forres Park, Trinidad Sugar 
Estates, Ltd., and the Ste. Madeleine Sugar Co. Ltd. for their kind 
assistance in furthering the welfare of the Experiment Station. 
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